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Proceedings of the 
Forty-third Annual Convention 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
February 7-11, 1959 


Theme: Secondary Education—Opportunity for All Youth 





Dus to the large number of participants on the program of the 
43rd Annual Convention of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, this issue of THE BULLETIN contains only a sum- 
mary of the addresses and papers presented. These proceedings are 
divided into four parts; Part I, Discussion Groups; Part Il, General 
Sessions; Part III, National Advisory Council Meeting; and Part IV, 
Business Meeting. 











Tee National Association of Secondary-School Principals is a depart- 
ment of secondary-school administration of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States. It is the professional organization for all who 
are interested and engaged in the administration of secondary education. 
It sponsors the National Honor Society, the National Junior Honor So- 
ciety, and the National Association of Student Councils (NASC). It 
conducts research studies in secondary education and has many services 
for members. The Association publishes THe BULLETIN monthly, nine 
times during the school year (September to May); srupENT Lire monthly, 
eight times during the school year (October to May); the NASSP News 
Letter, a 4-page publication issued four times a year to members of the 
National Advisory Council and other Association leaders; the NASSP 
Spotlight, a 4-page publication issued five times a year to NASSP mem- 
bers; and the NASC Highlights, a 4-page publication issued four times 
a year to NASC members. Membership is eight dollars per year, payable 
to the NASSP, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





The National Association of Secondary-School Principals does not 
necessarily endorse any individual, group, or organization or opinions, 
ideas, or judgments expressed in any of the papers in these proceedings. 
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Part I 


HOW CAN WE IMPROVE THE READING SKILLS AND HABITS OF 
JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS? 


CuammMan: Richard T. Boyd, Principal, Lowell Community Junior High 
School, Flint, Michigan. 


DIsSCUSSANTS: 
John L. Conant, Principal, Turner Junior High School, Jacksonville, 
Illinois. 
James B. Williams, Principal, Belt Junior High School, Wheaton, Mary- 
land. 
E. Elona Sochor, Director, Reading Clinic, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Summary of the presentation made by GLENN E. BURNETTE 


Re DISCUSSING the above topic, it is to be assumed that the “we” in 
the title refers to the school principals, since this is primarily a meeting of 
principals and supervisors. It is unfortunate but true, that the weakest 
point in many splendid school programs is the untrained or disinterested 
supervisor or principal. Behind most successful programs in our public 
schools are principals who have a knowledge of the objectives of the 
program, teaching requirements and techniques, are interested in the 
results and give impetus to the over-all program. 

A good reading program to develop reading skills, habits, and tech- 
niques should be a part of the curriculum of every public school and 
should be receiving the attention and full support of the administration. 

Reading has long been a problem in the school; it is not something dis- 
covered the past few years. It is a problem that is not solved in the 
elementary and junior high school, but continues on through high school. 

In taking a look at the reading problem, every teacher and all subject 
areas should be made a part of the team to make the survey. The 
librarian, the counselors, and special teachers should have an opportunity 
to contribute to the program. 


~ Glenn E. Burnette is Principal of the Manhattan Junior High School, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 
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Several steps must be taken before setting up any type of program to 
improve reading skills and habits. First, the principal, supervisors, and 
teachers should acquaint themselves with the various types of reading 
programs, types of approaches, techniques, and material aids available. 
A study to determine the learning habits of the students and their readin 
ability will determine the type of program necessary for the individ 
school. Too many schools elect to set up remedial reading programs when 
only a small percentage of the students need remedial work. Tests show 
that, in most schools, only two to five per cent of the students need 
remedial reading. 

Generally, tests will show that the reading problem is an all-school 
problem; that is, all students can profit by an over-all emphasis upon 
reading. So, I am suggesting that in most schools there should be a 
developmental reading program. This type of program will aid all stu- 
dents—slow, average, and the gifted to become better readers. 

In the second place, there is a need for a readiness program, not for the 
students alone, = for the administrator, the faculty, the parents, and 
community. Perhaps we need to re-emphasize the statement that, “Every 
teacher is a reading teacher,” and keep emphasizing it until it becomes a 
reality in our schools. To be successful, any program—reading, spelling, 
mathematics, grammar—must be taught by all teachers. 

The readiness program should point up important information on read- 
ing such as these facts listed by Dr. Harvey Littrell at Kansas State 
College: 

1. Junior high-school students have mastered only the mere fundamentals 
of reading; Gentoo, we must continue reading instruction in the secondary 
school. There are a number of complicated reading skills which must be taught 
in junior and senior high schools and in colleges. Reading authorities list 
seventeen reading skills that must be taught in secondary schools because they 
cannot be taught thoroughly in elementary schools. 

2. There is no such thing as general reading ability. Different reading 
skills are needed for different types of materials and in different subject areas. 
Therefore, these skills should not necessarily be taught by the English or 
literature teachers. 

3. Developmental reading is not synonymous with remedial reading. 
et os ener reading involves all the students, accepting their present abilities 
and helping them to gain further growth in reading skills. 

4. We find individual differences in all human traits and abilities, so we 
can expect to find students whose ability in reading is below, equal to, and 
above their academic grade level. So we need to develop a concept of teaching 
which recognizes and adapts to differences in reading and capacity to learn. 


The third step would be to take an inventory of the resources of the 
school and the extent to which they contribute to the reading program. 
The administrator must then evaluate the present program to discover 
areas of success or failure and to discover teachers who are leaders in the 
reading program. A survey may reveal, as it did for us, a few years ago, 
that our English teachers did not have time to teach grammar, spelling, 
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writing, and the techniques of reading in one hour. We, therefore, 
separated our reading or literature from the English classes and now 
teach it as a separate subject giving special emphasis to reading 
techniques. 

The fourth step would be to set up a program of in-service training of 
teachers. This could be done through committees, workshops, bulletins, 
visitations, demonstrations, and conferences. Such an in-service program 
could not expect to be completed in one year—it will take several years 
with constant follow-up training as new faculty members are added to 
the staff. 

The last step would be the program itself. There will have to be a dis- 
cussion as to how the instructional program is to be carried out. Students 
could be enrolled in separate reading classes with special emphasis upon 
skills in reading. There would need to be special remedial classes for the 
two to five per cent who need special help. Another important part of the 
reading program would be the reading opportunities and instruction going 
on in all subject area classrooms throughout the school. 

We, as administrators, have a responsibility to see that teachers have 
adequate equipment to carry out the program. A system of tests and an 
evaluation criteria must be set up and supervised by the administration. 
The services of specialists in the field of reading could be secured to re- 
view and evaluate the program and to make suggestions for additional 
materials and equipment. 

As principals, we have an important responsibility if we develop a 
worth-while reading program. We must not let up. The program must 
be continuous and we must constantly remind ourselves and our teachers 
that student success in all subject areas depends upon the success of the 
reading program. 


Summary of the presentation made by T. P. BAKER 


; was a time when most school administrators and teachers 
assumed that pupils learned all they needed to know about reading by the 
end of grade six. Today, we know that this was a fallacy and that formal 
instruction in reading must continue throughout the junior high-school 
years for most students and even into the senior high school for some. 
There are several reasons why reading instruction must be continued 
in the junior high school. Effective reading is required in all school work. 
The major cause of failure which in turn leads to pupils dropping out of 
school is a direct result of not being able to read in the subject areas. 


Also, the average reading level of adults in America is grade seven or 
T. P. Baker is Director of Instruction, Austin Public Schools, Austin, Texas. 
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below. This situation is a major concern. One of the major causes for 
this low level of reading has been the practice of stopping formal reading 
instruction below the junior high-school level. 

If the reading skills and habits of junior high-school students are to be 
improved, we need to look at the problem from three angles, namely, 


1. What can the school system do? 

2. What can the teachers do? 

3. What can the students do? 

There are many ways that the school system can assist. The school must 
develop and put into practice a philosophy that reading is basic and must 
be taught in the junior high school in regular reading classes and by 
qualified teachers. The school must also develop and practice a philosophy 
that all teachers have a responsibility for the teaching of reading in the 
various subject areas. Since teachers are not trained in the skill of teach- 
ing reading, the school system must provide an adequate in-service pro- 
gram. The school must develop and provide an adequate testing and 
record system. Adequate materials must be provided by the school. An 
effective reading program is predicated upon a sound grouping policy. 
Many students have the ability to learn to read but do not due to various 
“blocks” that they may have. The school system should have special 
reading classes staffed with specialists for these students. 

The role of the teacher is paramount. There are many ways in which 
she can create interest and proper attitudes toward reading. The teacher 
must be enthusiastic about her work. This is contagious. The student will 
learn in spite of himself in this kind of an environment. The teacher must 
know the abilities, needs, and interests of each pupil and assign materials 
accordingly. She is not to expect the impossible. Work and materials must 
be below the frustration level. Materials must be on the interest levels 
of the pupil. She must keep complete records of ability, progress, and 
interests of each student. The teacher must know how and put into 
effect an efficient grouping policy in her classes. She must organize her 
classroom work so that learning will be an enjoyable experience. She 
must use a wide variety of materials and methods. 

The pupil has some responsibilities, too, in the reading process. He 
must have sufficient materials such as pencil, paper, and dictionary. He 
must have sufficient food and rest. He must read a great deal outside of 
class. He must practice reading at home, in the library, and other places. 
He must select material that he can read. He must be willing to follow 
the direction of his teacher in the selection of material. He must be 
willing to use the dictionary. 

The reading level of our students is improving. If it is to continue, the 
responsibility is on the junior high school. 
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WHAT ARE CURRENT TRENDS IN GROUPING STUDENTS FOR 
EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION? 


Cuamman: R. O. Isacksen, Principal, Como Park Junior High School, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
R. Earl Farnsworth, Principal, Senior High School, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. 
H. L. Greer, Principal, Bibb County High School, Centreville, Alabama. 


Summary of the presentation made by AARON H. LAUCHNER 


Ts is a report on a dream school. It is the story of a junior high school 
in which principal, supervisors, and other members of the staff have em- 
barked on the project of setting up grouping for efficient instruction in 
Dream Junior High School. The next voice you hear will be that of the 
school’s principal, Dr. Weaim T. Helpthemall. 

“Ours is a junior high school of some 900 students, with enrollment of 
approximately 300 boys and girls in each of the three grades. The range 
of 1.Q.’s in the student body extends from 62 to 146, with a median of 
109. Some two-thirds of these young people will go to college. A few will 
drop out of school at age sixteen. 

“For years we have had a special class at lowest operating level for 
students with I.Q.’s under 75. An average of 12 to 13 boys and girls work 
together in a group for which the school receives state aid. This is a self- 
contained class in academic areas, with its members joining other stu- 
dents in music, physical education, and other offerings. 

“Always, it seems, teachers have been concerned with the lack of 
progress of those boys and girls ranking slightly above this special class. 
Four years ago we set up an adjustment class. The 15 low-achievers in 
this group were given a program much like that of the special class, with 
each member laboring at his level. Generally speaking, all students below 
80 I.Q. (the I.Q. is not the only criterion) are now attending the special or 
adjustment class. 

“This was not enough. The I.Q. range still stood at 80 to 146. Teachers 
felt that our 80's were having a hard time of it and the school’s 130’s and 
140’s were not being challenged. Staff committees studied the question 
and came up with two suggestions; they proposed small reasonably 
homogeneous sections in academic areas for boys and girls slightly above 
— class level and a few ‘top’ classes for the highly capable 
students. 


~ Aaron H. Lauchner is Principal of North Junior High School, Great Neck, New 
York. 
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“Counselors, teachers, and supervisors drew up suggestions for selecting 
students for the ‘80's classes,’ which were set up in grades eight and nine, 
with one class in each academic area in each of the two grades. For want 
of a better title, we called these groups Individual Held classes. Several 
urgent question at once presented themselves. How would these students 
be marked? Would students who showed great improvement be per- 
mitted to return to regular classes? Would the senior high school set up 
Individual Help classes? There are tentative answers. Nearly all students 
in these classes receive marks of ‘D’ or ‘C,’ with an occasional ‘B.’ Students 
who earn high marks are returned to regular classes. The senior high 
school will have similar classes in grades ten, eleven, and twelve. 

“How about ‘top’ students? Dream Junior High School began slowly. 
Students with high ability in language had long been permitted to start 
a foreign language in eighth grade. Three years ago the most able mathe- 
matics student entered into a program which will provide three years of 
mathematics in grades eight and nine, thereby enabling these boys and 
girls to register for college mathematics in their senior year. 

“Recently, a group of students who were pronounced highly capable in 
science began the task of doing eighth- and ninth-grade general science 
in their eighth year, with tenth year biology to be covered in the ninth. 
They, like the mathematics group, will be accelerated one year in the 
subject. Questions similar to those asked regarding the Individual Help 
classes arose and were discussed. Most of these ‘top’ students receive 
mark of ‘A,’ with a few at ‘B.’ Any student standing at ‘C’ may be placed 
back in regular classes. The senior high school was in on this planning 
from the beginning and will continue the experiment.” 

Dr. Helpthemal continues: 

“In our seventh grade the school philosophy calls for holding family 
groups together. For this reason, we do not program students individually 
at that level. In order to narrow the LQ. range in a given seventh-grade 
group, we placed our lowest 10 per cent above special and adjustment 
classes in six of the twelve sections and the top 10 per cent in the other 
six groups. This resulted in I.Q. range from 80's to 120’s in six classes and 
from 90's to the 140’s in others. There has been no evaluating of this 
arrangement as yet. 

“We believe this junior high school has given low-ability students the 
security needed, high-ability students the stimulation desired, and the 
rank-and-file boys and girls the setting appropriate for them. This is 
grouping for efficient instruction.” 
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Summary of presentation made by HOWARD F. HORNER 


Aum grouping of students in high-school classes is one answer to 
the demands now made upon schools to educate all American Youth. If 
a school is to offer each student the opportunity for optimum development 
of his capabilities, the program of studies and techniques of instruction 
must be those most effective for each individual. It is reasonable to 
believe a teacher can do a more competent job of instruction if the 
classroom contains students of relatively similar ability. Special grouping 
is the administrative device enabling a school to improve its curricular 
offering. 

A school contemplating a program of homogenous grouping will need 
to consider several problems. The school must be large enough to support 
such a program. The effect of dividing sections as to ability multiplies the 
scheduling problem tremendously and will lead to a schedule full of 
single section classes with many conflicts for students in small schools of 
less than three or four hundred. Complete records for each student are 
necessary, and the school will need an adequate testing program to supply 
needed data. These records must be up to date and readily accessible 
for those responsible for programming youngsters. The faculty must be 
in accord with the program of ability grouping, as each teacher is 
challenged to use methods and techniques conducive to maximum results 
with various groups. Teachers must be prepared to make the extra effort 
needed to teach different sections at different speeds. Although this may 
add to the number of preparations each teacher must make per day, 
most teachers report that they feel teaching is not only more effective, 
but each class is also easier to teach under this system. 

A school must be prepared to cope with a problem regarding grading. 
Teachers must realize all students in one section of a class might receive 
“A’s, while in the slow section of the class it is possible the top grade 
might be a “C,” or even a “D.” One method of dealing with the problem 
is to give all students in the fast group a grade of “A” or “B” and to note 
on their transcript that the grade was earned in a special group. 

In beginning a program of ability grouping, the administration and 
counselors must be prepared to spend the extra time and effort necessary 
to place each student in the correct class section. Programming of 
students is the key to the initial operation of this plan. It requires much 
more time and care than the routine programming normally used. Another 
important decision involves assignment of teachers to the ability groups. 
In some schools, teachers are assigned to all fast or all slow groups, but 
I prefer to have teachers with both fast and slow sections in order that 
they consider the work of a student in relation to the work done by the 


Howard F. Horner is Principal of David Douglas Union High School, 1500 S. E. 
130th Avenue, Portland 33, Oregon. 
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entire class. This also avoids jealousy among staff members because of 
assignment. 


It is not necessary to arrange the offerings of a school into a so-called 
“track” program in order to care for the needs of all students. The assign- 
ment should be by individual subject, and each student placed in the 
class group most suitable for him. This may mean he is in an advanced 
section in one subject in which he has unusual ability, and be in a regular 
or slow section in other subjects. As a general rule, the normal school 
offerings are given in art, business education, foreign language, homemak- 
ing, industrial arts, and health and physical education, with the ability 
grouping used in language arts, mathematics, science, and social studies. 
In social studies, division into accelerated and regular sections may be 
enough, but in other subjects the grouping may be more extensive. As an 
example, the ninth-grade mathematics offering might be accelerated 
algebra, regular algebra, regular mathematics, and remedial mathematics. 
Some classes in advanced subjects are in themselves naturally selective, as 
in the case of chemistry and physics, but even these may provide an 
accelerated section which can go far beyond the normal offerings. In 
classes such as these, college credit or advanced placement is available 
for those passing achievement tests. 

Homogeneous grouping of students is not a panacea or cure-all for 
school problems, but is certainly a great aid to students and teachers. 
Schools which have experienced ability grouping of students have found 
the advantages far outweigh the disadvantages of this program. A 
superior class section can “shoot the moon” with extra projects, demonstra- 
tions, discussions, and reference work, while the slow sections concentrate 
upon their greatest needs—repetition of basic fundamentals or new work 
at a rate students can comprehend. Most students in ability groups re- 
spond to instruction better than within heterogenous groups, as slower 
individuals are not overshadowed by the “brain” of the classroom who 
always has the answer. Students are more at ease than is the case where 
the range of ability is excessive. It is a great stimulation for brilliant 
students to be placed in classes with others of equal ability. No longer 
do they just “get by” on their own natural ability. 








10 
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HOW MAY SMALLER-THAN-USUAL STUDENT GROUPS AND 
INDIVIDUALS BE TAUGHT MORE EFFECTIVELY? 


Cuamman: Herman A. Gruhn, Principal, Sierra Junior High School, 
Riverside, California. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Matthew P. Gaffney, Larsen Professor of Education, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Robert N. Bush, Professor of Education, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California. 


Summary of the presentation made by ROBERT E. OHM 


Tae TRADITIONAL unit of school organization of one teacher and 
plus or minus thirty students in a time measured relationship has been 
subjected to extensive administrative and faculty manipulation in the 
hope of finding the right grade groupings, class size, and time allotments. 
Teachers have loudly assumed, perhaps with some justification that the 
quality of education increases as class size decreases until one reaches the 
sacred setting of Mark Hopkins, the log, and the quiet listening boy. 
Although evidence to the contrary continues to be reported, the assump- 
tion is partially true if we continue to structure and teach in traditional 
ways. The evidence, however, is far from overwhelming and the com- 
plexities of the educational process are too obvious and discomforting to 
allow us to take refuge in the questionable and impractical notion that 
fewer pupils per teacher would solve most of our educational problems. 
Experimentation in school organization and structure designed to get a 
more efficient or effective use of scarce resources must be continued and 
expanded. 

The Laboratory School has been working on a project designed to try 
out new ideas in organization for more effective learning under the 
sponsorship of the Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utiliza- 
tion of the Staff in the Secondary School of the NASSP. Preliminary re- 
sults from this and previous studies have provided some insight as well as 
procedures for working with smaller-than-usual groups using organizing 
assumptions other than the effectiveness of the class size ratio. 

The first of these is the necessity of providing for flexibility in group 
composition, scheduling, and instruction. Groups formed for short periods 
of time on the basis of the way in which they approach the learning task 
have proved to be effective. For example, the project structure allowed us 


~ Robert E. Ohm is Principal of the Laboratory School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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to draw five students from a class of twenty-five in general science on the 
basis of a common confusion on unit objectives, unit learning procedures, 
and use of the laboratory, texts, and the teacher as learning resources. 
Intensive work over a span of fourteen periods on clarification of goals and 
objectives, methods of resources utilization and study procedures enabled 
the five students successfully to rejoin their class. In a mathematics class 
deliberately enlarged to 45 students meeting for a two-hour block of time, 
the present sub-grouping has produced a group of nine requiring the use 
of manipulative materials in order to learn a unit on negative numbers, 
a second group of 18 able to learn through the process of discovery, and 
a third group of 18 requiring more telling and less discovery. Opportunity 
for forming small sub-groups to meet for as long a time as needed for as 
many periods as needed is proposed as being a necessary structure for 
teaching smaller-than-usual groups more effectively. Grouping on the 
basis of an individual's approach to learning rather than I.Q., or ability, 
shows promise. 

A second set of procedures derives from the aim of developing an 
autonomous, self-directed-learning student. Again, our project structure 
has allowed us to work with each project student in clarifying personal 
goals, subject objectives and assignments, discussing learning method- 
ology, developing skills in the use of the library, materials, equipment, 
and teacher resources. Adequate provision for self-directed learning will 
include re-designed rooms, expanded use of equipment, a facilitating 
schedule, and direct and indirect instruction. 


Summary of the presentation made by HAROLD HOWE II 


Baro holding forth on how we teach small groups, we might well 
inquire why we have such groups, anyway. It is redundant to point out 
that a great many high schools have small groups simply because the 
pupil enrolment is small; as a matter of fact, more than 10,000 high schools 
in the U.S.A. have fewer than 200 students. If such a school has four 
grades, the senior class may consist of only 40 to 50 boys and girls. If 
the school is making some effort toward offering a diversity of program to 
provide for the range of ability and interest in that senior class, inevitabl 

each subject group will be small. Even if the senior class of a alk 
school is divided into only two groups, each of them will have fewer 
pupils than would a class in the average large city high school. But, 
whenever sections number from 20 to 25 pupils, good teachers, in order 
to provide effective instruction, will invariably create sub-groupings. 
Thus, on the one hand, the geographical location of a school and its 


Harold Howe II is Principal of the Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachu- 
setts. 
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limited population may hold down the size of classes; on the other, an 
informal reduction of class size may be a device used to improve instruc- 
tion. 

Administrators of larger high schools frequently hear from teachers 
that definite instructional gains would result if only classes were smaller. 
Usually the economics of public education combine with the dead hand 
of tradition to prevent any action on this often expressed desire for classes 
of fewer pupils. Occasionally, however, a school raises the anchor of 
tradition, wangles the finances to fuel a trial cruise, and embarks on the 
voyage of improving education by reducing class size. Unquestionably 
such efforts are worth while, in the sense that they reduce the total load 
on teachers and, thereby, so focus the available instructional energy that 
each pupil gets more of it. Presumably, this added attention should do 
each pupil some good; but, disturbing to this hypothesis, are the results 
of experimentation with television and with large group instruction. So 
far as measurable learning outcomes are concerned, there is no guarantee 
that smaller classes automatically mean better education. Too frequently 
they result in the situation, described by the President of Fiske University, 
of enabling the teacher “to communicate his mediocrity in a more intimate 
setting.” To what end, then, do larger schools create small groups, and 
how should they have their teachers plant to work with these groups? 

The remainder of these remarks will consist of some unelaborated, and 
perhaps indefensible, generalizations about the reasons for purposely 
organizing small groups and the methods of getting the best advantages 
from them. Let’s begin with the question of why schools should consider 
seriously assuming the extra expense of teaching students in groups of 
less than normal class size. 


Undoubtedly, certain essential educational procedures can be success- 
ful only on an individual basis. Good examples are remedial readin 
individual counseling, or certain types of advanced project work. In eac 
of these categories, the student's needs relate specifically to his own 
personal projects, problems, or ideas. As other students with different 
concerns are included in the group, the service to the individual is re- 
duced because the common denominators of interest are not large enough. 
This is not to say that students cannot gain from sharing their projects or 
certain aspects of their counseling or remedial reading procedures. 
Indeed, they can gain a great deal. But in education there is a point at 
which individualized attention is necessary if the student is to achieve the 
full development of his particular skills, though processes, and emotional 
growth. In this connection, those of us who work in the classroom could 
gain an invaluable lesson from the procedures of our athletic coaches. The 
success of the tutorial system of education in the universities of Great 
Britian is another example of the instructional advantages of highly 
personalized individual instruction. 
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I suspect that every subject offered in high school has some need for an 
occasional pupil-teacher ratio of one to one. However, in the same breath, 
I should say that I see no particular rationale for the fairly constant ratio, 
by which we all live, of approximately thirty to one. Only if we can find 
ways to teach much larger groups effectively, will the economic neces- 
sities of our schools allow us the opportunity to provide also the expensive, 
but essential, individual conference. 

One major reason for creating smaller-than-normal groups for some of 
the instruction in high school is that such groups stimulate the student to 
share in the thinking which is prevalent in the class. It is difficult to the 
point of being beyond the resources of many teachers to conduct a truly 
shared discussion in a group of 35 students. Ten youngsters and a teacher 
together around a table, addressing themselves to an interesting topic, 
learn from each other in a manner likely to prevent any member of the 
group from ignoring the class or its content. Each student in high school 
should have this experience as part of his education, just as he should 
have the experience of learning in much larger groups those things which 
can be taught there. The seminar procedure is as valid in secondary 
school as it is anywhere else in education; and it gets its value through 
forcing the individual to participate in a discussion in which ideas are 
exchanged, examined, challenged, and defended on the basis of logic and 
evidence, or imagination and perceptiveness—whichever method may 
be appropriate. 

Some instructional activities in high school depend on small groups for 
their effectiveness. How many of us have had experience in the speech 
class of thirty-five students, meeting once or twice a week to give five- 
minute talks? At best, each youngster participates once in every two 
weeks and remains in lethargy much of the remaining time. By contrast, 
in a class of ten or fifteen, each student can speak each week, learn far 
more, and waste less time. 

For some reason our schools are producing a pattern of teaching both 
the very slow and the very able students in smaller-than-usual groups, but 
tending to leave the middle-of-the-roaders in classes of normal size. With 
the very slow students, this pattern frequently has been adopted as much 
because of problems of class management as from a desire to meet special 
problems of individual need. Among able students the provision of oppor- 
tunity for effective discussion of ideas by the whole class is the factor in 
determining limited class size. Too frequently, I fear, the pupils of average 
ability are denied the benefits of small-group instruction simply because 
such students can be taught without administrator’s having to take the 
trouble involved in setting up special classes. 

Let us now give some attention to what teachers should do or not do in 
small groups. The first thing I have to say is negative but important— 
when dealing with one, five, eight, or ten pupils, teachers should not 
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lecture. The direct impartation of information by the lecture method 
has its place in the secondary school; but, when that method is to be used, 
all students who need that common instruction should be assembled and 
taught in one large group. Lecturing to small classes or to individuals is 
inefficient, and the only reason teachers do it is that administrators are 
not skillful enough to organize the school so that classes of varied size can 
be assembled for varied purposes. 

Second, a teacher of a small group should avoid the formal recitation 
method. Instead he should create an atmosphere in which each student 
of the small group feels an obligation to be prepared through reading, 
thought, observation, or large-group instruction to take an equal part with 
the teacher in an intelligent discussion of the topic at hand. In small 
groups, prolonged reports by students are as much a waste of time as is a 
lecture. Such extensive reports can be given just as well to a full-sized, 
normal class, or even to two or three classes. The atmosphere of the small 
group should be one of informality; although the group must have, despite 
this informality, a sense of purpose and direction created by the teacher's 
careful planning. Uninformed discussion—described by students as “shoot- 
ing the bull”—is valueless. 

When he is working with ten or fifteen students who share a common 
background of information, the teacher must maintain a balance between 
freedom and control of discussion. Student flights of fancy and excursions 
into remote implications should be possible, but should not be permitted 
to dominate any class session. Instead, there should be an attempt at a 
summary at the end of each class period, or sometimes at several points 
during a class; and this summarizing process can involve students as well 
as the teacher. Futhermore, while students should be encouraged to jot 
down brief informal notations as they listen to the discussion, they should 
not take notes, as in a lecture. The effectiveness of small-group discussion is 
measured by the amount of mental participation of each person in the 
group rather than by the making of elaborate notes for later study. What 
I have been describing above is, of course, the Socratic method, the 
seed of which seems to me to be the major advantage to be gained 

rom creating a group of less than normal size. 


In the third place, the teacher should make full use of the possibility of 
working with individual students on a personal basis while still maintain- 
ing close control over the activities of other members of the class. Small 

oups, therefore, are an effective form of organization for teaching 
through the project method. For example, in a physics class ten or fifteen 
students, when each is guided by the teacher, can learn most effectively 
through independent work on individual projects. Then each student in 
turn can instruct the class through leading a discussion on his own area 
of interest. While I know that this is a procedure which skillful teachers 
practice with normal size classes, it seems to me that, in groups of thirty 
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or thirty-five, the diversity of projects and the numbers involved fre- 
quently become self-defeating. 

I believe that the teacher who expects that the smaller class will make 
his tasks less demanding is mistaken. What happens in the well-taught 
small group is that the teacher’s duties become at the same time both more 
demanding and more rewarding. He does get to know his students 
better as individual people; this privilege has great rewards, yet it im- 
poses added demands for sympathy, interest, and emotional involvement. 
Because students express their ideas more easily and more frequently in 
small groups and because they are likely to delve deeper and with more 
searching questions into any sonic the teacher can find himself constantly 
challenged for resources of information. As a consequence, teaching a 
small group is simultaneously wearing and rewarding; also, by implica- 
tion, the small group is no place for the rigid teacher whose course content 
has been the same for the past fifteen years. 


To sum up, the small group is one of the school’s battery of educational 
weapons which, when properly used, can take real advantage of the stu- 
dent's capacity to educate himself and, at the same time, share the learn- 
ing of 7 mg It is the antithesis of the lockstep in education. It should 
be the class least controlled by routine textbook instruction and most 
receptive to ideas from any and all sources. It can go anywhere without 
the need for hiring a bus. It provides an opportunity for the teacher to 
become a real person to the student and for the student's individuality to 
become well know to the teacher. Small schools have a certain advantage 
in that they automatically have some smaller classes. Large schools should 
attempt to organize such smaller classes and thus gain their advantages 
without imposing their inefficiencies on the entire educational process. 
Teachers of each subject must look for those elements of instruction 
which lend themselves best to small-group procedures and emphasize 
these whenever small groups are created; never should there be merely 
a transferring of the normal routines of the regular class to a smaller 
number of students. 
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SHOULD THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL HAVE AN INTER- 
SCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC PROGRAM? 


Cuamman: Walter J. Rock, Assistant Director of Secondary Education, 
Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


DiscussaNTs: 
W. H. Crowdus, Principal, Franklin-Simpson Junior High School, 
Franklin, Kentucky. 
Bernice Bishop, Principal, Fell Junior High School, Holland, Michigan. 


Summary of the presentation made by FRANKLIN P. HANSON 


Accconpwc to the survey of junior high-school interscholastic 
athletics by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 85 
per cent of the junior high schools have a program of interscholastic 
athletics. Seventy-eight per cent of the junior high-school principals favor 
the program, 80 per cent are not contemplating a change in present policy. 
I mention these few figures from the survey because they show we now 
have a program of interscholastic athletics. The principals favor such a 
program and are not contemplating a change; therefore, we should be 
discussing “What type of interscholastic program should the junior high 
schools be providing?” instead of “Should the junior high schools have an 
interscholastic athletic program?” 

We should be working on incorporating the best possible practices and 
procedures governing junior high-school athletics that already have been 
adopted by many of the various states, cities, and school districts—such 
as a physical examination before each sport, compulsory insurance for all 
participants, limiting the number of games played per week, and also 
the number of games per sport, elegibility requirements, limitation as to 
the time the games are to be played, limitation as to the number of miles 
a team may travel for intercsholastic competition, and doing away with 
tournaments. There are other recommendations that have been made 
which have proved beneficial to the interscholastic program. 

The basis for an interscholastic program in the junior high school 
should be competition to improve rather than competition to prove. If 
this is a correct assumption, that we should have competition to improve 
rather than competion to prove, we must have a strong intramural pro- 
gram for all students. This has rather strong implications for the districts 
in providing adequate area for an intramural program, both inside and 
outside area. It means, also, competent, paid personnel to supervise the 
program and enough personnel so that the program can be adequately 


Franklin Pete Hanson is Principal of the Garrison Junior High School, Chase Street, 
Walla Walla, Washington. 
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supervised. If we have a strong intramural program and our interscholas- 
tic program comes as a result of our intramural program, we should be on 
a sound basis. For example, our interscholastic track program with its 
three divisions of A B C and the classifications being determined by 
height, age, and weight is, in a sense, actually an intramural track meet. 
It is encouraging to see the number of schools that compete in track and 
it certainly is not an income-producing sport. By broadening the scope 
of activities to be included in our intramural program, we will actually 
broaden our interscholastic program as well. 

Right now we are in the middle of many curriculum changes in the 
junior high school. Subjects we commonly offered only in the high school 
are now being given to selected students in the junior high school. 
Academic competition is keener and more selective. We are doing some 
of the very things in our curriculum for which we criticize the inter- 
scholastic athletic program. In many cases we are actually running a 
two-track curriculum by offering algebra to some students in the eighth 
grade and algebra to the majority in the ninth grade. In some cases the 
same thing is true in science and in the areas of foreign language. 

It it is logical to have a two-track program in the junior high school as 
far as curriculum is concerned, I think it is equally logical to have a two- 
track program in our athletics. I would say that the two-track program 
would be a strong, intramural program for the majority of students. It 
would also give an opportunity to students to participate in an inter- 
scholastic program if so desired. This opportunity should be provided 
with all of the good procedures that are now practiced in many of the 
schools throughout the United States. 

Some late research indicates that today’s average student, both physi- 
cally and mentally, is six months ahead of the previous generation. I men- 
tion these things because time does not permit a detailed discussion of 
easily documented facts that are known about the growth and develop- 
mental pattern of boys, and the relationship of these facts to the selection 
of an appropriate sports program for them. 

It is true that many of these facts have been ignored and overlooked in 
the development of a sports program for the junior high-school-age 
youth, both in the school and by pressurized sports promoters. In conclu- 
sion I would recommend to the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals that it provide for us in the field a list of recommended prac- 
tices and precedures for a desirable junior high-school rere 
athletic program. 
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Summary of the presentation made by DON E. WEATHERMAN 


As IS evidenced in the November 1958 issue of THE BULLETIN OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, it is impossible 
to give a clear-cut answer to any problem as involved as this. In attempt- 
ing to answer the question for discussion, there are many criteria to be 
considered. It is impossible to say that any one solution would be good 
for every junior high school, as no two situations are ever alike in all 
res . 
The first factor to be considered in the development of any program is 
the philosophy behind the thinking of those charged with being respon- 
sible for properly and successfully developing and supervising the pro- 
gram. This is especially important in the development of a junior high- 
school athletic program. Such a philosophy must consider the welfare of 
the school as a whole as well as the welfare of the students involved. The 
basic factor underlying the entire junior high-school structure is that it 
was developed to “meet the needs” of that age group. Every junior high- 
school student needs to experience the competition that comes through 
participating in properly supervised and regulated athletic games. Any 
such program should provide, in-so-far as possible, an opportunity for 
every student to take part in some form of supervised athletics if he so 
desires. Before any school can determine and inaugurate such a program, 
it is positively necessary that the philosophy be determined and definite 
policies established. The policy making group schould consist of those 
people closely interested in the program and who will be charged with 
the responsibility of seeing that it functions properly. This policy making 
group must of necessity include the administrative and coaching per- 
sonnel of the school. Only through a cooperatively close give-and-take 
association of this group can a really worth-while program be developed. 

Among other factors to be considered in establishing a junior high- 
school athletic program are such things as the location of the school in 
relative to the location of possible competing schools and the availability 
of proper facilities. No junior high school should attempt to set up an 
interscholastic program that would entail excessive traveling and the 
resultant loss of school time. The Iowa High School Athletic Association, 
at present, has a regulation governing the time of day teams may leave 
school for an out-of-town trip. Also, whether or not a program can be 
successful depends to a large extent on the existing facilities and whether 
or not they are available to the school when it needs them. Unless ade- 
quate facilities are available and usable, any program, of necessity, must 
be curtailed. 

While I do not subscribe to the theory that school and athletics are a 
cure-all for delinquency, there is no doubt that youngsters actively 


~ Don E. Weatherman is Principal of Central Junior High School, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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participating in organized and supervised athletic activities after school 
and Saturdays will have less time to engage in other less beneficial 
exercises. Junior high-school athletics provides an excellent opportunity 
to teach the fundamentals of good citizenship and to help develop the 
proper attitudes of the students. A good athletic program will provide 
that extra motivating influence so often missing in our functional educa- 
tional system. 

The Iowa High School Athletic Association has assumed jurisdiction 
over the junior high-school athletics in lowa, and has been of great assist- 
ance in formulating policies on the local level. The problem of athletics 
is not new to those of us who have had such activities, but it is especially 
difficult to develop a “workable” philosophy. However, I firmly believe 
that a good intramural program open to ALL students, in addition to a 
well-regulated and supervised program interscholastically, is a necessity 
at the junior high-school level. We find it beneficial to the individuals 
and to the school and community as a whole. 


HOW CAN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BEST PROVIDE FOR THE 
ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENTS? 


Cuamman: Robert F. Lemen, Principal, Wydown Junior High School, 
Clayton, Missouri. 


DiscussaNTs: 
Phillip Kimball, Principal, Westbrook Junior High School, Westbrook, 
Maine. 
K. R. Iverson, Principal, Franklin Junior High School, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


Summary of the presentation made by GENE D. MAYBEE 


Te needs of the academically talented student at the grade level of 
seven through nine are best served in a comprehensive junior high school 
of five to eight hundred boys and girls. Here the pupils are provided with 
a basic general education program covering a wide field of exploration 
plus opportunities for electives in areas of special interest. Equality of 
educational opportunity does not mean an identical program for all. 
Where ability is concerned, the equality consists of providing equally well 
for all kinds and levels of ability. Thus, the question is how the school 
can provide for the development of talent as well as democratic values 
and relationships. 





Gene D. Maybee is Principal of the Tappan Junior High School, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 
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Within the framework of the comprehensive junior high school where 
there is a program for the academically talented student, there must be 
an adequate guidance and testing program. Herein lies the key to in- 
dividual understanding of pupils. In developing a program for the identi- 
fication of talented youngsters, existing sources of information such as 
report cards, anecdotal material, medical and psychological reports, 
guidance folders, school leadership records, and home background data 
should be examined carefully. These records are likely to contain a great 
deal of information useful in determining who the talented are. In ad- 
dition to this information, one needs to investigate the interests of the 
pupils, their personalities, and their achievement motivation. Students 
with strength in one or two areas can be identified as well as those with 
weaknesses in certain areas. The proper use and the intelligent interpreta- 
tion of standard achievement tests would be helpful in this area. All of 
this will help the members of the staff to study their students and see how 
they are developing in relation to their potential. It is important that this 
background of information be carefully interpreted to school personnel 
and, similarly, proper understanding of some of the potential possibilities 
should be interpreted to students and parents so they realize the function 
and operation of the program. 

Generally, students should be selected for special groups on the basis 
of their ability and this measured in specific areas. The concern has 
usually been with academic ability which is measured by scores on 
achievement tests as well as by teacher evaluation in specific subject 
matter areas. Adding to this the interest of the student, grouping is then 
accomplished for single subject matter areas. Under this plan a student 
with outstanding ability in a given subject is put into a special class in 
that subject but remains in regular classes for all his other work. Thus, 
the talented students have an opportunity to mingle with all other stu- 
dents in a variety of classes but, at the same time, receive the necessary 
stimulation and impetus to do their very best in the area of their talent. 
Wise programming can make it possible for students to cover the required 
material in areas where they show no special ability and devote additional 
effort to developing their special talents. Under such a plan, a student 
may find himself in one or many special classes depending upon the 
diversity of his talents but, in any event, he still has an opportunity to 
meet with some regular classes and with all students in various extra- 
curricular activities. 

The teacher’s understanding of what really constitutes enriched ex- 
periences and how these may stimulate the talents of the student de- 
termines the degree to which a school’s program for the academically 
talented will be effective. Depending upon the make-up of the class, 
enrichment plans may supplement or replace the required work. These 
plans may involve more advance work in a given area or involve broader 
coverage touching upon more areas. The plans may include more formal 
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teaching or more guided individual work. In some areas, enrichment may 
take the form of increased time for manipulation of materials and for 
firsthand experiences through trips and visits. In others, it may mean more 
abstract concepts to handle, more reading and other vicarious experiences. 
Some talents, especially those in which a high degree of creative ability 
is involved, may best be developed in an atmosphere free from the pres- 
sure of assigned work. The talented student should have at his disposal 
the best material and facilities possible. The teaching of skills and 
techniques should be limited so as not to curb the freedom needed for 
inventiveness and creative expression. 

The teacher who is going to teach talented youngsters is probably not 
very different from many of the good teachers who teach in our schools 
today. There are, however, several characteristics that probably help 
to distinguish the teacher who would do well with a talented group. The 
characteristics include a well-above-average intelligene, a tolerance for 
new and different ideas, a willingness to let students proceed on their own, 
and an ability to direct individual efforts toward maximum achievement. 
The teacher of the talented must be able to accept nonconformity of at- 
titudes and behavior and to allow the freest possible exchange of ideas 
and the widest variety of solutions to problems. Above all, he must be 
able to inspire the talented youngster to strive for higher levels of 
achievement and to develop his unique abilities. He must be a person 
of very few prejudices; he must be flexible and he must possess the 
ability to inspire confidence in the student. If the student feels stifled in 
the classroom, if he feels restricted by strict discipline, if he is not 
sufficiently stimulated or feels he is being overworked, the teacher is, in 
all probability, not providing adequately for his needs. 

The reaction of students may be a valuable aid in deciding who should 
teach the talented and who should not. Teachers with a strong need to 
dominate students should not be selected. A warm informal atmosphere 
in which many activities can proceed simultaneously cannot be success- 
fully created by a teacher who expects a quiet classroom where students 
conform to rigid standards of behavior set up by the teacher. The teacher 
must be aware of his own limitations and share his awareness with the 
students. Adequate teaching of the talented involves broader and deeper 
coverage of material, more individual work of wide variety, presentation 
of many varied materials and guidance in their use, and an intimate un- 
derstanding of the special needs of each child. Such an enriched pro- 
gram may require many additional hours of preparation both in planning 
and in evaluating the student's work. Two prime requisites for successful 
accomplishment of a program for the academically talented student are: 
qualified staff members and an understanding parent-community. 
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Summary of the presentation made by L. L. MYERS 


| THE area of the academically talented, the junior high school is in 
a strategic position. Ideally it provides the connecting link between the 
elementary and the senior-high schools. In this as in many fields, we should 
be able to assume that the elementary school has identified these students 
and has given them special attention. In the field of the especially able, 
the basic groundings in thinking, in learning, and in the essentials of 
studying must be inculcated early. To assume this to have been accom- 
plished however is to delude ourselves. It is, then, our responsibility first 
to discover just where each pupil is and take him from there. Further 
we cannot assume that all have been identified, so careful attention must 
constantly be given to insure that those coming to us recommended for 
special attention are properly so and that other “late-bloomers” or recently 
motivated pupils are not missed. 

Liason with the senior high school is just as important and sometimes 
more difficult to achieve. If the total school program for these exceptional 
pupils is to be effective, it must be continuous and not discrete. Too 
often we in education have gone our separate ways with serious effect on 
the over-all program. To establish a program for the junior high school 
without a plan having been reached for its continuing in the senior high 
school may be very damaging. Bring repetition, lack of challenge, trun- 
cated programs, and unsympathetic teachers may lose the impetus 
established earlier, but, worse, may result in lazy, problem pupils. 

In this area of the talented, especially then we need over-all objectives 
and planning. In school systems where size permits, there should be a 
coordinator of the program with a deep conviction of the value of the 
program and with the ability to tie together the loose ends and to inspire 
teachers and administrators. However, if for some reason the junior high 
school has to go it alone, rather than give up meeting the challenge, the 

rogram must not be neglected. If it is to succeed, the principal must 

me, temporarily at least, the energizing force. He must clarify his 

philosophy and his basic thinking regarding the talented. His honest 
conviction is indispensable if he is to inspire his staff properly. 

If he has the approval of his superintendent, he may proceed in a 
variety of ways. He may use his assistants, department heads, and others 
as a consulting and policy determining committtee. He may select a 
faculty committee and appoint a coordinator of the program to serve as 
their chairman. He may assume the coordination himself. Regardless of 
method, he must set up a program of inservice training. He may use the 
medium of teachers’ meetings at which need for the program can be 
established, it can be defined, its philosophies can be discussed, and 
special areas pointed up for committee study and report. He may also 


xe L. Myers is Principal of the W. H. Kirk Junior High School, East Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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wish to use experts in the field. Whatever his approach the entire staff 
needs to become acquainted with the problem in order to gain maximum 
strength for the program and a minimum of resistance. Furthermore he 
should see that professional books and magazines concerning themselves 
with the talented program are available and see that they get wide 
circulation. Pointing out worth-while articles discovered in his reading 
is a good practice. 

Having provided proper orientation to the over-all program methods 
of implementing it must be examined and a plan set up. If he is wise, he 
will institute it quietly and avoid the crash type of program. He must be 
aware that the junior high-school age, with its great susceptibility to 
emotional disturbance and need for peer understanding, must be watched 
to see that divisive influences are avoided. If wise, his plan for the aca- 
demically talented will be approached as any other curricular change 
would be on a tentative plane, exploratory in nature and liable to change. 
The aim is to improve the education of all, not to stress or dramatize 
differences. Ability grouping is once more respectable. Scheduling these 
talented pupils together in the major academic areas wherever feasible 
is surely advisable, but their spending part of the day with other pupils 
in heterogeneous home rooms and in the non-academic curriculum and 
extracurriculum is also necessary. 

Selection of the pupil personnel should be made by the administrative 
staff, the guidance personnel, and the subject supervisors. They can help 
with another problem—whether to keep the group intact in all subjects or 
to keep only those in which unusual abilities have been dramatized. Many 
authorities recommend this latter procedure. Care must be used in this 
regard however. If the group has been chosen as indicated, don’t be too 
fast, for example, in taking a pupil with an apparent weakness in 
English out of it. What is apparent may not be true, but merely a lack 
of motivation, interest, or experience. It may also be the absence of 
challenge which the group will provide. 

The need for adequate and competent subject supervision has been 
mentioned as has that for counseling. Alert, trained, and interested 
personnel at these levels will go far toward orienting and utilizing the 
teaching staff. Collecting all information on the pupil is the job of the 
counselor as is the area of measurement. Department heads can go far 
in helping to solve another problem—“Who is to teach them?” Faced with 
this, the principal must decide whether or not it is a special job for a 
special teacher and whether the teacher should be a generalist or a 
specialist. Teachers must be flexible, willing to adjust to the group and 
its interests, able to stand competition and to recognize superior knowl- 
edge of the pupil on occasion to their own, and capable of group and 
individual stimulation. Finally, check and evaluate the program to 
discover what is really being accomplished. It may be a somewhat sad 
and disillusioning experience, but it is an essential one if the program is 
to be effective. 
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HOW CAN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL BEST PROVIDE FOR THE 
ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENT? 


Cuamman: Denton L. Cook, Supervising Principal, Public Schools, Plant 
City, Florida. 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Sam Waldman, Principal, East High School, Denver, Colorado. 
Howard D. Wood, Superintendent of Schools, Weston, Connecticut. 
Alva R. Dittrick, Principal, John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Summary of the presentation made by DOROTHY BONAWIT 


Te first task confronting teachers and administrators is the identifica- 
tion of the academically talented. Most authorities tend to set the line 
at a 130 1.Q. or the top two per cent. Teachers’ estimates of unusual per- 
formance should also receive stress, with awareness that teachers tend 
to overestimate the conformist. A good single rough measure of giftedness 
is the significance of being the youngest in the class. A combination of 
test scores and school marks predicts outstanding ability more accurately 
than either separately. 

The performance of talented students covers a wide range. There is 
danger of over-exploitation of headline students. There is also a small 
group of students who either tend to be over-avid about marks or whose 
parents pressure them and school authorities to get the highest marks for 
college sometimes to the exclusion of other important considerations. At 
the other end of the spectrum are the “gifted drifters,” the Sydney Cartons 
who, for lack of motivation or because of maladjustment or just plain 
laziness, have taken refuge in serious under-achievement. Recently a new 
ferment has been at work to increase the challenge for all students and 
particularly for those who, because of over-permissiveness in some 
schools, the fetish of chronological promotion, or other reasons, have not 
been working even close to capacity. 

The Rockefeller Report urges “more exciting and exacting curricula 
for carriers of promise” and warns: “Our most critical needs a decade 
hence may be unknown today. Therefore, we must attempt to meet the 
specific needs of the future by elevating the quality and quantity of 
talented individuals of all kinds.” 

Attendance at a specialized school has the advantages of acceptance 
of a gifted student by his peers, of association with students with like 
interests and ability, of guarantee of numbers applying for advanced 
electives, and of the availability of expensive equipment. Arguments 


~ Miss ‘Dorothy Bonawit is Principal of Andrew Jackson High School, Cambria 
Heights, Queens, New York. 
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against the specialized school are that intense competition for marks 
causes overwork and undue anxiety and may militate against college 
placement in the college of choice because no college will accept too 
many candidates from one feeding school. Furthermore, these same 
students would have more opportunity for leadership and participation 
in their local schools. Moreover, we must present effective challenges to 
the students who are just below the top echelon by having sufficient 
numbers to offer advanced electives and to foster school pride through the 
accretion of honors and community recognition. Skimming off the top 
fifty students of any school organization diminishes the school in in- 
calculable ways. 

Dr. Conant has pointed out the extreme difficulties of maintaining due 
provision for the gifted in the very small high schools of the nation. 
Several communities have provided central locations for offering work 
on a high level to service the gifted for a number of schools in late 
afternoon and Saturday morning opportunities. Closed circuit television, 
with coaxial cables, enables the offering of courses that one school alone 
cannot afford to give. 

Organizing honors classes within the school provides provocative work 
in areas of greatest ability and lightens the over-all load by offering 
normal work in other areas. This arrangement also gives the student an 
opportunity to intermingle with the whole student body in assemblies, 
home room, activity subjects, and extracurricular activities. In honors 
classes and special projects, it should be emphasized that the work must 
be designed for enrichment, scope, and depth rather than mere quantity. 
If students find honors classes merely mean more of the same work, they 
feel penalized for brains and do not savor the rewards of challenging 
work. 

Implicit in the whole plan is the provision of sufficient time and ade- 
quately trained staff for guidance, with auxiliary services from the com- 
munity. Dr. Conant found that in almost all the schools he visited the 
counseling system was understaffed and that in no school visited were 
the majority of academically talented students working to full capacity. 

Within the school, it is the responsibility of the administration to see 
that suitable recognition is provided for outstanding students and that a 
climate of appreciation for their achievements is maintained. Honor 
societies, honor bulletin boards, school letters for scholarship, a weekly 
“school on parade” bulletin in assembly announcements, prizes and 
awards, and displays are devices variously employed. 

The greatest single factor making for success is the selection of the 
right teacher for the assignment. Gifted students deserve gifted teachers. 
In many organizations honors classes are rotated. As administrators we 
are aware of the reasons for compromise. Nevertheless, we are equally 
aware that there are many otherwise competent teachers who lack the 
inspirational quality to make the highest caliber of student really be fired 
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with zeal. Such a teacher needs to be a notable scholar and to be able to 
impart his own intellectual and appreciative enthusiasms. Many teachers 
fear the challenge of an honors class, and some small souls subconsciously 
resent greater intelligence in their students than they themselves possess. 
A teacher of an honors class must be capable of dealing with original and 
often noncomformist minds. 

Departmental and faculty conferences should be devoted to the prob- 
lems of teaching the gifted. Teachers should inter-visit within the school 
and observe successful programs in other schools. Television programs, 
with master teachers, will prove to be a valuable fortification of the 
school’s offerings. The live teacher should not passively accept the 
mechanized presentation as a substitute for his own teaching responsi- 
bility. 

In order to attract inspiring teachers, teachers must receive a cultural 
salary to make a career of teaching. Small classes, which have long been 
accepted for the slow, are just as important for the bright. Time allow- 
ance should be provided for effective planning, consultation, and compen- 
sation for the increased burden of the activities of a gifted group. Money 
must be forthcoming for special supplies and equipment and for specially 
designed rooms. 

The fulfillment of these needs must be -predicted on a good public 
relations job with the community. The public gets the schools it deserves 
in terms of what it is willing to pay for. In addition, the community must 
cooperate under educational leadership to provide experts in the com- 
munity available for educational services. Special meetings with the 
parents of the gifted and with parents’ associations should keep the adults 
aware of the school’s purposes and problems. Parents must talk maturely 
with their adolescents concerning their goals. They must give time, 
money, and thought in providing opportunities for trips, space, and 
equipment for study and hobbies, the acquisition of a personal library, 
or private lessons in art or music. The parents’ association, working with 
the school psychologist, could set up workshops for parents for under- 
standing the adolescent. They need to be informed about scholarship 
and college opportunities and loans. They need to put a college education 
above a new car. They need to recognize the danger of promoting 
sibling jealousy and invidious comparisons with harmful effects on the 
family. 
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Summary of the presentation made by WILSON IVINS 





Vaay distressing these days is the mounting evidence that arbitrary 
measures to provide for the needs of gifted students produce inconclusive 
or—more often—definitely negative results. Of course, we should not be 
surprised at this for we have known of the likelihood of the result for 
generations. Despite the fact, it is discouraging to see the present cooling 
of the Sputnik-inspired ardor of high-school principals to establish special 
groupings and similar procedures for meeting the needs of the gifted 
students. No more surprising but equally depressing has been the newly 
dawning realization by high-school educators that grouping of “gifted 
students” on the basis of only one, two, or three criteria—no matter how 
carefully executed—will also produce inconclusive or negative results. 
What seems to be the reason for this outcome? 

Clearly, what we are now experiencing is not first realization of new 
facts but remembrance of things forgotten. What “things forgotten”? 

One of the most striking things we seem to have forgotten is the clear- 
cut conclusion we reached long ago that mere possession of aptitude by a 
youth, especially aptitude as measured by a test, has never yet proved 
sufficient as a base for high quality performance in the area of the apti- 
tude, although it has always proved to be necessary for that kind of 
performance. 

Another is the conclusion that, although the total of teachers’ marks 
has always been one of the best—if not the best—single indicators of 
any student's probable success in school work, it has never proved to be 
either necessary or sufficient to insure top-level performance. 

Similarly, we learned long ago that although a presently existing or a 
developed interest in a particular area of student performance has always 
turned out to be necessary for excellence, it has never proved to be 
sufficient. The same thing may be said of persistence of effort, although 
here we also have evidence that, for students in general, persistence of 
effort is perhaps the most significant contributor to receipt of high marks 
from teachers. 

Closely related to the factor of persistence of effort is social behavior, 
conformance to teacher-established modes of conduct, or production of 
overt signs of model student activity. The evidence concerning this 
factor seems to point in the direction of both necessity and sufficiency so 
far as its requirement in obtaining high marks from teachers is concerned. 
So far as true attainment of superior levels of performance goes however, 
we have in this factor an untested possibility. At the same time, the fact 
that schools consistently seem to ignore the expert's identification of social 

Wilson Ivins is Chairman of the Department of Secondary Education, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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leadership as one of the forms of giftedness seems to suggest that research 
is needed here. 

Couple all of these facts with three others: one, the number of gifted 
youth of all kinds in a high school (being as it is at the two per cent level 
approximately ) is very small proportionately; two, the forms of giftedness 
are many and may or may not be associated with each other in an indi- 
vidual; and three, much of the time, when we now say we are finding 
and treating our gifted youth through guidance, we really mean that we 
are placing them in special groups or programs through application of the 
measurement part of the guidance process. When we do couple these 
things together in this manner, we realize that, after all, we are still 
attempting to solve the problem of the gifted youth in a mass-mechanical 
manner. Perhaps this is the only manner in which the modern high 
school can do the job, but, if this is so, one wonders if in the process we 
ought not to reassess the rather striking failures of our present approach 
and look back to what we had before Sputnik. Possibly, in our scramble 
to find “new” ways to deal with the gifted we have forsaken some old and 
better ways. 

I am referring, of course, to the comprehensive high school concept as 
this “better old way.” Few people, of course, would deny that the high 
schools (pre-Sputnik) failed even to come close to an optimum per- 
formance in their treatment of the gifted student, but this seems scarcely 
sufficient reason for abandoning the concept without an adequate effort 
to exploit the potential claimed for it. In this regard, Dr. Conant’s 
advocacy of this basic thesis matched against the American public edu- 
cators’ failure, up to the present time, to get “excited” about his proposal 
furnishes very real reason for concern. It is my firm belief that the 
American public high school has not in the past provided an adequate 
means of meeting the needs of our gifted students of all kinds. I believe 
further that this, which has not been done, must be done. But what I do 
not believe is that it must or should be done at the expense of the most 
viable, different, effective, and basic way of providing a truly democratic 
education on a mass basis that the world has never seen—the way of the 
comprehensive American high school. 

At the present time, two major obstacles seem to be standing in the 
way of the full development of this concept we have launched so well in 
the past two generations in our public high schools. These are the 
obstacles, first, of an inadequate present application of the process of 

idance in the school (to say nothing of an unwillingness by all to pay 
for what it will cost) and second, a long-standing inability to shake off 
the fetters of tradition, form, and privilege so well exemplified in the 
present tendency of administrators to assign the direction and teaching 
of the special programs for gifted students to personnel on the basis of 
their prestige and seniority alone. 
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WHAT ARE TRENDS IN PROVIDING FOR BLOCK-TIME CLASSES 
IN TODAY’S CURRICULUM? 


Cuamman: Richard F. Stauffer, Principal, Horton Watkins High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Rollin McKeehan, Director of Instruction, Knox County Schools, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 
Lieb Richmond, Principal, Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Summary of the presentation made by WILLARD M. FETTERHOFF 


[— seems to be much more agreement upon the basic aims and 
objectives of education than upon the methods or programs by which to 
attain these objectives. Perhaps there is no one best program which could 
be outlined for all schools. Nevertheless, I am sure that we can secure 
help and stimulation in increasing our effectiveness and efficiency in 
attaining our objectives by examining the procedures and programs which 
others in the field have reported upon favorably. 

The latest and most comprehensive study on the incidence of block-time 
classes and the core program is that of Grace S. Wright' in the United 
States Office of Education. Perhaps many of you have already reviewed 
this study which was reported in Bulletin No. 6 of the Office of Education 
this past year. Her study of some 947 junior high schools returning 
questionnaires found block-time classes, (that is, classes meeting for two 
or more class periods and combining or replacing two or more subjects 
required of all pupils) in use in about 31 per cent of separately organized 
junior high schools. This was about twice the percentage found in 1949 
by her earlier study which involved a smaller number of schools. The 
comparable figure for junior-senior high schools is 12.1 per cent. Several 
other similar studies embracing a smaller number of schools indicate an 
increase in the use of block-time classes, but are not in too close agree- 
ment with the findings of the Wright study. 

Objective data on this question of the trends in use of block-time classes 
is rather limited. The significance of available data is questionable and 
confusing because of the wide variation of programs which the term 
“block-time classes” embraces. The evidence of recent study suggests 
that there is a growing interest in block-time classes at the secondary 
~~ ‘1Wright, Grace S. Block-Time Classes and the Core Program in the Junior High School, 


Bulletin 1958, No. 6. United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. 


Willard M. Fetterhoff is Principal of the Prescott Junior High School, Prescott, 
Arizona. 
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level; that they are more widely in use in junior high schools than in 
senior high schools; and that they are found most frequently in schools 
with enrollments above 500 students. 

Wright? in her most recent study used four of the six types of core 
organization originally described by Alberty.* Her classification is as 
follows: 

Type A (68% )—Each subject retains its identity in the block-time class; 
that is, separate subjects are taught (1) with consciously planned correlation, 
(2) with no planned correlation. 

Type B (20% )—Subjects included in the block-time class are unified or 
fused around a central theme or units of work or problems stemming from one 
or more of the subject fields in the block-time class. 

Type C (6% )—Pre-determined problem areas based upon the personal- 
social needs of adolescents—both needs that adolescents themselves have 
program. Subject matter is brought in as needed in working on problems. 
identified and needs as society sees them—determine the scope of the core 
Pupils may or may not have a choice from among several of these problem 
areas; they will, however, have some responsibility for suggesting and choosing 
activities in developing units of study. 

Type D (6%)—The scope of the core program is not pre-determined. 
Pupils and teachers are free to select the problems upon which they wish to 
work. Subject matter content is brought in as seeded @ develop or to help 
solve the problems. 


Her study further reveals that: block-time classes are more character- 
istic of grade seven than of grade eight, and of grade eight than of grade 
nine; and that English and social studies are the subjects most frequently 
combined, either alone or with one or more other subjects. 

Data on frequency of offering of block-time classes, of course, do not 
prove much about the effectiveness of such a They do, however, 
reflect the extent of acceptance of the idea of block-time classes by laymen 
and by professional educators. The real test of effectiveness, however, is 
the success of the block-time classes in meeting objectives. 


Research attempting to show the relative success of core and conven- 
tional curriculum programs in providing for the acquisition of skills and 
knowledge suggests that students in core classes achieve as well as or 
slightly better than students in conventional courses in the same school. 
If it can be demonstrated that block-time classes are just as effective as 
the conventional program in developing basic skills and a knowledge of 
our culture and more effective in attaining objectives such as critical 
thinking, social and personal adjustment, effective work habits and study 
skills, desirable social attitudes, sense of responsibility, civic interests, etc., 
then the case for block-time programs is a strong one. As you know, we 
do not now possess or have available appropriate instruments to measure 
objectively outcomes in such areas as social relations, attitudes, civic 





"Ibid. 
*Alberty, Harold, et al. How To Develop a Core Program in the High School. Columbus, Ohio: 
College of Education, Ohio State University. 1949. P. vi. 
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responsibility, personal growth in democratic skills, etc. Evaluation in 
these areas is largely the subjective judgment of professional people. 
Subjective evaluation of block-time programs as revealed by reports, 
numerous articles by school administrators, teachers, librarians, guidance, 
and other specialists yield subjective evidence in favor of these programs. 

Now if I may become personal and speak briefly about the block-time 
program with which I am most familiar, I hope that _ will not object. 
In the Prescott Junior High School, we have had a block-time program 
since 1947. We call it a core program, but it might well be called an 
extension of the elementary program into grades seven and eight. This 
program was initiated following a | pre of departmentalization. We 
have eight periods per day. Four of the eight periods, or one-half day, is 
devoted to the core program consisting of the language-arts, social studies, 
and orientation—reading, English, spelling, history, geography, and 
orientation. Correlation and integration of these subjects is encouraged. 
The extent to which it is carried on depends upon the individual teacher 
and his group. Core classes are grouped (not segregated) on four bases: 
recommendation of the teacher of the previous grade, total grade achieve- 
ment score, reading achievement score, and mental maturity score. 

After eleven years of operation of block-time classes in our school, my 
evaluation of the program as teacher and as principal is much the same 
as the subjective evaluations reported frequently in the literature by other 
educators; namely, improvement in the social adjustment of students; 
noticeable decrease in behavior problems and students reporting to the 
nurse and counselors with vague complaints; pupils seem happier and 
more interested in school; improved school morale and school unity; 
noticeable improvement and interest in reading; little change in language, 
spelling, and social studies achievement scores on standardized tests; 
smoother transition from elementary school to the junior high school; 
improved teacher-pupil planning; increased use of library, particularly in 
the use of more literary-type materials; improved provision for individual 
differences by teachers as a result of knowing students better; improved 
guidance and counseling on the part of the core teachers; and improved 
rapport between core teachers and pupils. 

Although it is my personal belief that the block-time program is an im- 
provement over the conventional program, there are some problems with 
which to reckon. Among them are: difficulty in scheduling; scarcity of 
new teachers trained for block-time program and desiring to try it; ade- 
quate rooms and equipment; and additional cost for equipment and 
suitable instructional materials. 

The increased number of schools trying various forms of block-time 
classes appears to me to be a healthy educational trend. When content- 
ment is reached in educational planning, progress is in danger of ceasing. 
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Summary of the presentation made by NELSON L. BOSSING 
INTRODUCTION 


Ar THE 1956 convention of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, I spoke on the theme “Development of the Core 
Curriculum in the Senior High School.” Today, I have been asked to 
discuss a similar topic “What are the Trends in Providing for Block-Time 
Classes in Today's Curriculum?” Since this Association is concerned 
primarily with the secondary school and the major pertinence of this 
subject is to the secondary-school years, our discussion will be confined to 
the recognized secondary-school grades seven to twelve. 

The growing interest in this subject is evidenced by the increasing 
volume of studies that have appeared since 1950 and are now under way 
or being presently projected. Consequently, periodic reports on the status 
of this form of curriculum development to the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals should have continuing value. 

Within the past eight years, three types of studies involving the status of 
block-time classes in the secondary school have been made. First, there are 
the studies of national and state scope concerned with the entire second- 
ary-school period; second, studies directed only at the senior high-school 
level; and third, studies limited to the junior high-school years. Wright 
has reported six such important studies of the junior high school of recent 
date.' The most comprehensive studies of block-time classes and the core 
curriculum, at the beginning of this decade—1949-50 and 1952—were 
reported by Wright of the U. S. Office of Education. Her parallel study 
restricted to the junior high-school period reported in 1958 provides the 
most comprehensive and recent survey of block-time classes in grades 
seven to nine.? We have, therefore, a basis for a comparative study of the 
development of block-time class practices over approximately an eight- 
year period. 


TRENDS IN Biock-Time CLasses IN Junior Hicn ScHOoL 

It is not possible to make exact comparisons between the several studies 
that will be referred to in this report inasmuch as the terminology used in 
these studies were not identical. As a result some studies include schools 
undoubtedly omitted in others. Wright calls attention to a further serious 
limitation to her recent study because, though it purports to be a study of 
current conditions in the junior high school, the mailing lists for the study 
were confined to junior and junior-senior high schools in existence in 
1951-52, and ignores block-time developments in junior high schools 


1 Wright, Grace S., Block-Time Classes and the Core Program in the Junior High School, 
Bulletin 1958, No. 6, p. 2. 
® Ibid. 
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organized since that date. It is precisely a these later years that the 
greatest development in the organization of the junior high school unit 
has taken place, and most naturally in the creation of these new units 
that more advanced forms of curriculum organization have found favor. 
Although, the speaker’s general acquaintance with newly reorganized 
secondary schools since 1951-52 is limited, he is not aware of a single 
junior high school created since 1951-52 that has not included block-time 
classes in its organization] plan as well as more advanced curriculum 
practices. It is the speaker's belief that this is the principal reason for 
Wright's observation that all but one of the recent studies made show a 
larger percentage of block-time class practices in the junior high school 
than she found in her study reported in 1956. 

In 1949 Wright found that, for the separately organzied junior high 
school, the national findings show a ratio of 15.8 per cent used block-time 
classes compared with 31.4 for her 1956-57 study reported in 1958.* 
Stated in another way the ratio of use of block-time classes had doubled 
in the eight-year period, 1949-1957. 

A study made in 1956 by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals of block-time practices in a sampling of 1,170 junior high- 
schools reporting, revealed 57.3 per cent used block-time classes.° 

An earlier study made by Byers in 1953 of 130 junior high schools 
showed pupils remaining with one teacher for more than one period as 
follows; grade seven, 49 per cent; grade eight, 35 per cent; and for 
grade nine, 18 per cent.® 

In a study made in 1954 of 251 junior high schools, Lounsbury found 
that 59 per cent of the schools had block-time classes, bringitig together 
two or more subjects under the same teacher." 

Douglass and Gruhn in a similar study made of 370 junior high schools, 
and reported in 1956, found that 40 per cent of these schools combined 
English and social studies, and 20 per cent combined other subjects in 
one class. Since in their report the table used indicates 40 per cent of the 
schools studied did not use any form of integrated courses in a block- 
time of two or more periods, the inference is that 60 per cent of the 
junior high schools in this study employed block-time classes.* 

A study made by McEachen of a selected group of 155 junior high 
schools, and, therefore, not quite comparable to the random sampling 
followed by the previous studies, indicated that approximately two 
of the schools used the block-time organization at the seventh-grade 
* See Wright, Ibid. pp. 1 and 4. 

* Ibid. p. 1. 


5 Ellsworth Tompkins, “The Daily Schedule in Junior High Schools” reprint from The Bulletin 
of the National A iation of Secondary-School Principals. 40:176-221, May 1956. 








* Byers, Richard S., Articulation in the Junior High School. Doctoral thesis, 1955. Storrs: 
University of Connecticut. 
* Lounsbury, John H., The Role and Status of the Junior High School. Doctoral thesis, 1954. 
‘eachers. 


Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College for T: 
*Gruhn, W. T., and Har! R. Douglass. The Modern High School. New York: Ronald Press 
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level, 41 per cent at the eighth-garde level, and 22 per cent in the 
ninth-grade.® 

In addition to these studies made at the regional or national level, 
several studies have been made of block-time classes at the state level. 
An earlier study of this type in California was made by Normington who 
found that 90 per cent of the junior high schools of his sampling reported 
the use of block-time classes. Block-time classes were most prevalent in 
the seventh grade, less so in the eighth grade and least popular in the 
ninth grade."® 

A study of all secondary schools in Minnesota was made by Bossing 
and Kaufman in 1955 to discover the prevalence of and the quality of 
block-time or core programs. It was found that 32.9 per cent of the 
junior high schools used block-time classes, closely approximating the 
national average of 31.9 found by Wright." 


In a study made in 1957 of block-time classes in Alabama, Hollaway 
found 21.9 per cent of junior high schools used block-time classes.'” 


GrowTH 1N Biocx-Time Ctiasses in OTHER THAN SEPARATE JUNIOR 
Hicu ScHOoLs 


Broader studies of block-time class practices in the secondary school and 
the senior high school are fewer in number. Popular thinking associates 
block-time class or core practices with the junior high school despite the 
growing usage of multiple period classes in both senior high schools and 
colleges. The only elaborate study at the national level covering the entire 
secondary school was made by Wright in 1949, previously mentioned. In 
this study she found that 4.9 per cent of all secondary schools used the 
block-time type of class organization; while 6.4 per cent of such classes 
were found in junior-senior type schools, 1.4 per cent in regular four- 
year high schools, and 3.5 per cent in separate senior high schools. 


Bossing, in 1956, made a more limited national study using a random 
sampling of 1,000 senior high schools; regular four-year high schools, and 
combined junior-senior high schools.'* A comparison of the Wright and 
Bossing studies reveals block-time classes to be respectively: separate 
senior high schools, 3.5 and 6.6 per cents, or approximately a doubling 
of block-time class practices in a six-year period; 1.4 against 5.8 per cent 
in the regular four-year high school, and 6.4 contrasted with 9.3 per cent 
in the undivided junior-senior high school. Bossing’s study showed a 
" ®McEachen, Howard D., Status and Trends in Organization and Curriculum in Selected Junior 
High Schools. Ed.D., 1955. Lawrence: University of Kansas. 

%# Normington, Louis W., Block-Time Classes in Junior High Schools in California. Doctoral, 
1955. Berkley: University of California. 

™ Bossing, Nelson L., and John F. Kaufman, “Block-Time or Core Practices in Minnesota 
Secondary Schools.” The Clearing House. 32:532-537, May 1958. 

13 Hollaway, Otto, Unpublished Study of Block-Time Classes in Alabama, 1957. 


18 Bossing, Nelson L., “Development of the Core Curriculum in the Senior High School” in 
The School Review. 54:224-226, May 1956. 
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substantial growth of block-time class practices at all upper-year levels 
of the secondary school. 

Three recent studies of block-time practices of a state wide nature 
covering all secondary schools within these states provide a suggestive 
basis of comparison with the national studies reported above. Otto 
Hollaway in 1957, completed a study of Alabama secondary-school 
practices. He found that 14.9 per cent of all schools reporting used block- 
time classes; block-time classes were used in 13.4 per cent of combined 
junior senior high schools, and in 8.3 per cent of separate senior high 
schools.'* 

Bossing and Kaufman made a similar study of block-time class practices 
in 1957 of all Minnesota secondary schools. From a 97 per cent question- 
naire return 14.4 per cent of all schools reported the use of block-time 
classes; with 11.1 per cent of combined junior-senior high schools, 15 per 
cent of four-year high schools, and 9.3 per cent of senior high schools 
employing block-time classes.'® 

Clute reports a partially completed analysis of a state-wide study made 
of the secondary schools of Michigan. He found 42 per cent of all 
secondary-school districts reported schools oy ewes -time classes; and 
of all secondary schools reporting the use of block-time classes, 46 per 
cent were junior high schools, and 54 per cent represented all other types 
of secondary schools.’* 

From these data it is clear the percentage-wise increase in the use of 
block-time programs in the upper years of the secondary school has in- 
creased pred within the past eight years. Likewise, percentage-wise 
the rate of increase of block-time practices in the upper years of the 
secondary school corresponds favorably with the rate of growth at the 
junior high-school level. 

With the exception of Bossing’s study of senior high-school practices in 
1956 where it was found that there were 25 per cent more block-time or 
core classes in the tenth grade than at the ninth grade, and slightly more 
schools with such classes in grade twelve than in grade nine, all studies 
tend to show the greatest use of block-time class organization at the 
seventh-grade level and decreasing progressively as the twelfth grade is 
reached. 

Another aspect of block-time practices is the general agreement of all 
studies that block-time or core classes are much more extensively used in 
the larger schools. Wright found general agreement between her 1949 
study of all secondary-school levels and her 1957 study of junior high- 
school practices. In 1949 she found 71.2 per cent of all block-time schools 
reporting had enrollments of over 500 pupils; in 1956-57, she found that 





™“ Hollaway, Otto, Scope Trends and Problems of Core Curriculum Work in Alabama, 1957 
(Unpublished Study ). 

% Bossing, Nelson L., and John F. Kaufman, “Block-Time or Core Practices in Minnesota 
Secondary Schools” in The Clearing House. 32:532-37, May 1958. 

% Clute, Morrel J., Secondary-School Directory Block-Time Programs in Michigan, 1958 
(Unpublished Report). 
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78.4 per cent of block-time junior high schools were in schools with 
enrollments of 500 or more. Bossing’s study in 1956 found 59.0 per cent 
of block-time classes were in schools with enrollments over 500. The 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals study in 1956 found 
72.5 per cent of junior high schools of over 1,000 enrollment using block- 
time classes against 57.3 per cent of all junior high schools included in the 
study employing block-time classes. 


BLock-TIME CLAssEs AND CURRICULUM CHANGE 

While the growth of block-time class practices is an important index of 
progress in curriculum and general educational development, it is of still 
greater significance to discover what changes are taking place instruc- 
tionally and curriculum-wise in this extended class period. Wright in her 
1949 study found that 91.9 per cent of so-called core courses represented 
combinations of English and social studies, or these with other subjects 
in combination, with some correlation attempted, and of the 8.1 per cent 
remaining, fusion and a still smaller percentage of problem centered 
classes were found. In the 1957 junior high-school study, Wright found 
68 per cent of the block-time classes reported teaching the two or more 
subjects involved separately or with some form of correlation attempted— 
approximately 84 per cent of these schools attempt some correlation of 
the subjects included in the block-time classes; another 20 per cent of the 
schools using block-time classes have moved to the fusion stage with the 
unit method of instruction as the instrument of fusing subjects; another 
12 per cent have moved to the experience-problem-centered type of in- 
struction in which the content is focused on the problems of personal and 
social needs of pupils in our democratic society. This latter figure ap- 
proaches the concept of good core-class practice as held by advocates of 
the core curriculum. 

The 1956 study by Bossing found that 50.0 per cent of the secondary 
schools reporting block-time classes indicated the use of some form of 
unified studies organization, and 63.6 per cent reported courses organized 
around some form of personal-social problems approach. Obviously 
some schools reported the use of both unified studies and personal-social 
problems approach. 

Hollaway in his 1957 study found 69.2 per cent of block-time classes 
used none or some correlation between subjects while 30.8 per cent used 
some form of fusion or personal-social problems type of content organiza- 
tion within the class. 

The 1957 Minnesota study found 32 per cent of the schools used 
separate subjects with a majority employing some degree of correlation, 
12 per cent indicated with a majority employing some degree of correla- 
tion, 12 per cent indicated subjects were unified or fused around a central 
theme or problems stemming from one or more subjects in the block 
class, another 30 per cent used a combination of correlation and fusion, 
24 per cent reported the use of combinations of the above with problems 
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arising from the personal-social needs of youth, and only 2 per cent used 
exclusively the accepted core-class procedure of using problems arising 
from the personal-social needs of youth. However, when principals were 
asked the program planned for the year 1957-58, thirty-four per cent 
indicated they planned to move to class procedures based upon problems 
arising from societal or the personal-social needs of youth. 

The 1956 Michigan study, “Obstacles and Facilitating Factors in Block- 
Time Teaching” by Genevieve Moyer,’’ divided the range of class-type 
organization for instructional purposes into four catagories along a 
continuum from teaching subjects in isolation to the complete organiza- 
tion of the class content around problems of personal and social concern 
of students arrived at by teacher and pupil decision. The two categories 
which conformed most nearly to traditional practices were employed by 
76.9 per cent of the teachers reporting, and 23.1 per cent used the two 
categories utilizing the personal-social problems of youth either largely 
determined by the teacher in advance or by the pupils and the teacher 
together. 

From these studies, it is clear that slowly but surely there is 
a definite trend toward the use of more educationally acceptable forms 
of teacher-pupil derived curriculum content for block-time classes. 
Another significant development found in the more recent studies of 
block-time and core-type classes is the mounting recognition of the ad- 
vantages this type of organization provides for the operation of the 
teacher guidance function. The 1956-57 study of Wright indicates that 
many school administrators think the principal advantage of the block- 
time class is the opportunity such classes provide for guidance activities. 
Teachers, they say, can know a few pupils better than the many they have 
to handle in the single-period-class type organization, and that block-time 
classes make possible more intimate pupil-teacher relationship which 
encourages natural guidance-counseling activities. 

In conclusion, it seems clear from the foregoing research studies covering 
the past eight years that block-time class programs are gaining rapidly in 
preety: that this growth in popularity is most marked at the junior 

igh-school level but is steadily gaining in popularity at the senior high- 
school level; that there is a slow but marked shift away from the traditional 
subject-centered organization of the curriculum in the direction of the 
problem-centered organization of the curriculum around the large societal 
and personal-social needs of youth; that there is a growing recognition of 
the advantages of block-time class organization for teacher guidance 
activities; that block-time classes provide for greater flexibility in all as- 
pects of the teaching functions, such as caring for individual differences, 
wider range of use of classroom methods, teaching materials, including 
greater use of library and community resources; and, finally, that there is 
every evidence that block-time programs will become the dominant 
pattern of class organization in the future. 


17 Unpublished study. 
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HOW EFFECTIVE ARE CONDUCT CODES IN IMPROVING SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY CITIZENSHIP? 


Cuamman: Bright E. Greiner, Principal, High School, Espanola, New 
Mexico. 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Clyde A. Willman, Principal, Central High School, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 
Robert E. Lawson, Principal, East Highland High School, Sylacauga, 
Alabama. 


Summary of the presentation made by DONALD V. GROTE 


C= education affects behavior. If you agree with this statement, 
you would likely ask the question, “What kind of behavior should be the 
outcome of good education?” In reply to this question, many teachers 
and principals believe that youth formulate their own code of behavior 
and then support it. For they believe that the only discipline that is worth 
very much, from the long point of view, is self-discipline that comes 
through understanding and acceptance of responsibility for one’s behavior. 

A workable student conduct code which grows and blossoms out of the 
joint thinking of pupils, teachers, and the principal of a school will most 
likely assure that school of student attitudes that will result in good edu- 
cation. 

It is easy to list the rules of the school and guides to good behavior in a 
bulletin or handbook, but that doesn’t mean that boys and girls are going 
to accept them. This fact has been recognized by many teachers and 
administrators. As they have pondered this problem, they have come to 
realize the importance of having the young people initiate their own 
project of developing a conduct code. Also, they have recognized that 
through the help of the teachers, the pupils can relate such a project to 
their experiences outside of the school as well as within the school. 
Successful projects have become active guides to thought and action for 
the student body each year since the codes were developed. 

The project has usually begun with some of the staff or student leaders 
expressing a feeling of need for some type of program which would re- 
sult in improved student behavior through effective self-discipline. In- 
terest in the problem and possible solution then spread to and through the 
student body via the student council and home-room groups. When interest 
reached a high peak, the council set up machinery for the development of 
a code. A steering committee got the program underway by promoting 
general classroom discussions, case studies, assembly programs consisting 
of socio-dramas and by securing film and other helpful aids. A tentative 


~ Donald V. Grote is Principal of the Skiles Junior High School, Evanston, Illinois. 
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code was drawn up in a committee from items suggested by the home 
rooms. This code was taken to each home room and carefully reviewed 
and sent back to the committee with suggestions. 

Questions were referred to the home rooms for further clarification 
through discussion. Thinking on these questions was relayed carefully 
between home room and council by the room representatives. A number 
of ingenious devices were needed to stimulate participation of many 
individuals. Home rooms divided in small buzz sessions, held debates, 
conducted essay and poster contests, etc. In the council, also, a variety 
of techniques were needed to involve members actively in the questions 
under consideration. Council members presented the project to the 
parents by a panel discussion. The local school board, too, was familiar- 
ized with the project by a panel who discussed “Why We Need a Conduct 
Code.” 

The culminating activity of the project likely was an all-school assembly 
when the final draft of the conduct code was submitted to the students by 
the council committee. It was adopted in a dramatic climax when the 
chairman said, “Will those of you who accept this code and pledge to 
use and observe it, signify by standing. . . .” The entire assembly rose as 
one. 

In other schools, pledge cards have been designed which are wallet 
size, having the school emblem and the code printed on the card. Re- 
gardless of the technique used, the more individual involvement of each 
and every pupil from the beginning to the climax, the greater the success 
of the project. The high degree of involvement and the dramatic events 
resulting from the development of the code have resulted in effective 
codes which have improved school and community citizenship. 

If conduct codes are to remain effective, a continuous program of re- 
emphasis must be carried on. This phase of the project has been the 
most difficult in several schools. Each year one grade level of pupils is 
new to the school and one grade will depart at the end of the school year. 
This causes a problem because of the great variation in the understanding 
of and attitude for the code. However, an active council committee can 
continue to find ways of promoting an ongoing and effective student 
conduct code. As the personnel of staff and council change, the responsi- 
bility of continuous year-to-year guidance and enthusiasm for the project 
lies in the lap of the principal. 

Nation-wide, schools are assuming their responsibility to help develop 
good citizens; they are realizing that pupils must be inculcated with the 
ideals of loyalty, honesty, respect, thoughtfulness, reverence, manners, 
sportsmanship, and responsibility. Whether the persons with perp 
act or not, the school codes will reflect their leadership or the lack of suc 
leadership. As educational leaders, we must continue to search for the 
best formulas for building the best codes and then provide the leader- 
ship required to maintain and increase their effectiveness for our students 
each year. 
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Summary of the presentation made by T. MARCUS GILLESPIE 


Tm question which is posed in the caption of this assignment implies 
an answer in terms of tangible results on one phase of school activity. 
All of us as principals and educators must be constantly concerned with 
the outcomes of the educative processes which take place in our schools 
since here, in fact, lies the real reason for the school’s existence. However, 
outcomes are sometimes elusive and difficult to measure. The measure- 
ment of the effectiveness of a specific as it contributes toward the im- 
provement of citizenship would seem to reduce itself either to specific 
research, or to opinion, observation, and assumption. Without knowledge 
of specific research on the subject of conduct codes, this writer believes 
that the assumptions and observations which follow have some validity. 


1. There is considerable variation and overlapping in the nature and 
scope of the various youth codes as developed in our high schools. Be- 
cause of this it is difficult to make a clear distinction between conduct 
codes, honor codes, appropriate dress codes, and perhaps others. While 
particular reference is made here to conduct codes, the various related 
codes are brought into focus. 

2. There is increasing evidence that peer culture is a dominating in- 
fluence in the lives of adolescents. The increasing prevalence of teenage 
codes points to the importance of this influence. Although the individual 
is striving for independence, the lack of self-assurance makes him tend 
toward conformity. It is highly important that this tendency be channeled 
appropriately, and that desirable standards of behavior be sought. 

3. The various youth codes are not unlike many adult-life situations. 
Such codes are in fact closely related to numerous procedures which are 
widely accepted as a part of our way of life. Many organizations, includ- 
ing local, state, and national education associations, have codes or ethics. 
Such things as the pledge to the flag, the induction ceremony into civic 
organizations, the oath for military service, and the oath taken by the 
President and other public officials, serve as examples in point. The 
Athenian oath and the Hippocratic oath have inspired people for many 
generations. Church and marriage vows are not entirely unrelated to 
the question. A conduct, like many of the examples mentioned, may be 
said to represent a declaration of intention. 


4. The conduct code should serve to condition high-school pupils for 
the honor systems found in many colleges and universities. It would 
seem that a pupil who has been exposed to such a set of values before 
entering college would be able to adjust more readily to the college 
honor system. In view of the increased numbers attending college, this 
experience seems to assume greater importance. 


T. Marcus Gillespie is Principal of the Francis C. Hammond High School, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 
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5. Codes assist in developing a philosophy of life. A part of the educa- 
tive process is to assist the individual and the group to develop a set of 
values by which to live. 

Schools not having a conduct code and interested in inaugurating one 
may wish to consider some of the following guideposts: 

1. Ideally, conduct codes should be initiated by the pupils. Such a 
code cannot be forced or superimposed successfully by teachers. Student 
leaders may (from various sources ) come to see the desirability of having 
a code. This may come through regional or state conferences of youth 
groups, through suggestions from the principal or sponsor, or through 
the recognition of a need by an organized group within the school such 
as the National Honor Society. 

2. A code should be developed only if there is a felt need, and not 
merely because it seems educationally fashionable. 

3. There should be a period of thorough study and preparation with 
proper adult guidance and assistance. 

4. The spirit and the substance of the code should be accepted by a 
reasonable precentage of the pupils. Majority acceptance is desirable, 
but is not necessarily required to make a beginning. 

5. The code should be realistic in its requirements, and should embody 
the philosophy of self-improvement. 

6. The code should be under the general sponsorship of the student 
council rather than act as a separate entity. 

7. In a public high-school situation, it is highly questionable that 
disciplinary authority or unitive action be delegated to pupils. However, 
some schools have apparently had success in allowing an honor council 
or similar group to advise and counsel with offending pupils. 

8. It should be understood by pupils and faculty that a conduct code 
will not function perfectly. The existence of a code will not automatically 
solve all of the ills of behavior, theft, and cheating. 

9. The existance of a code does not lessen the responsibility which 
principals and teachers have in all areas of school control. 

10. In improving school and community citizenship, the conduct code 
will be as good as the climate in which it operates. 
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HOW CAN FACULTY MEETINGS BE USED TO STIMULATE 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH? 


Cuamman: John D. Richmond, Principal, High School, Martinsville, 
Virginia. 
DIsCUSSANTS: 


Yancy P. Yarbrough, Principal, High School, San Marcos, Texas. 
J. Morgan Randel, Jr., Principal, High School, Beaufort, South Carolina. 


Summary of the presentation made by ROSE L. SCHWAB 


| OUR conferences, as in every aspect of school administration and 
supervision, we must plan for success by giving our very best in the way 
of thought and materials. Most of us will agree that, in general, teachers 
show a degree of enthusiasm which is less than fervent when the monthly 
conference is announced. Unfortunately, faculty meetings have made 
little contribution to the improvement of teaching as compared with the 
possibilities inherent in them. However, the immediate and long-term 
results which good meetings contribute to professional growth are worth 
all the effort and care which go into their planning and preparation. 
Every faculty meeting needs a purpose, or several purposes. The im- 
mediate and long-range goals of the school must be taken into account. 
The reasons must be apparent to those participating in any manner. Staff 
conferences may be used to explain procedures or purposes, but unless it 
is necessary to explain or clarify certain details, items of an administrative 
nature, such as routine announcements, should be avoided. Teachers 
often wish to present their views on basic school policies, and, within 
limits, the staff conference is a good time to hold these discussions. The 
inservice or professional-growth type of conference should be held when- 
ever possible. Teacher committees may study problems of vital interest 
to the staff and present their solutions and suggestions. In conferences of 
this kind, teachers may and should assume leadership roles. At no time, 
however, hould the principal abdicate his leadership; he must plan and 
prepare along with whatever committee is working on the topic at hand. 
A good conference is as carefully planned as a good lesson; in addition, 
it possesses values which accrue from group study and mutual stimulation. 
The principal must be the guiding force. He sets the tone; he is re- 
sponsible for inspiring teachers. Our teachers vary widely in experience, 
training, intellectual and professional ability, and have widely different 
needs and interests. Hence it is most important that the principal make 
every effort to plan his conferences so as to give unity to the school and 


“a Rose L. Schwab is Principal of the Stephen A. Halsey Junior High School, Queens, 
New York. 
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to contribute to a better understanding on the part of his teachers of the 
total school situation. Presentations should not always be made by the 
same person or persons, nor should the agenda or details be left to 
chance. Teacher participation of course must be encouraged, but the 
principal’s leadership should keep the discussion in key with the general 
supervisory program. There are many methods of presentation which 
have not been sufficiently explored, as forums, debates, panel discussions. 

All teachers’ meetings are not full staff meetings. In larger schools 
there is the necessity for departmental conferences. Teachers often prefer 
these, possibly because they may be, and often are, held during the lunch 
hour. The homogeneity of interests, problems, and special conditions of 
teaching, help arouse teacher interest in these meetings. Here discussions 
may be held relating to new courses of study, curriculum trends in a 
particular field, new methods, and departmental problems. This type of 
meeting tends to develop departmental morale, by occasionally permitting 
the airing of “gripes.” The sources of materials for departmental meet- 
ings are similar to those for the general conference, except that they are 
related and grow out of the needs of the department. Also, the duties 
and responsibilities in the planning and preparation must not be left to 
chance. The principal may wish to delegate authority to his chairmen or 
assistants with reference to having them conduct these conferences; the 
responsibility is the principal's to see that these conferences are worth 
while, that there is ample teacher participation, and that the meetings 
are enjoyable. 

No matter what the type of conference, the staff looks to the principal 
for leadership. Nowhere is the principal's attitude toward every aspect of 
existence so apparent as it is in the staff meeting. His philosophy of 
education and of life, his personal characteristics, his special skills, his 
training, and his ability are on display. He must bear in mind that his 
mental and emotional traits, his personality, his ideas are of immense 
significance in their influence on the reactions of others. The conference 
is a good time to make the best use of his good traits and talents. 


Summary of the presentation made by ELMER J. ERICKSON 


) * 1821 the Boston School Committee reported, “though the present 
system of public education and the munificence with which it is sup- 
ported are highly beneficial and honorable to the town; yet in the opinion 
of the Committee it is susceptible to a greater degree of perfection and 
usefulness.” 

In this year of 1959, it is reasonable to conclude, as did the Boston 
School Committee in 1821, that the secondary schools of America “are 


Elmer J. Erickson is Principal of the South Pasadena High School, South Pasadena, 
California. 
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highly beneficial and honorable” as they serve the thousands of com- 
munities in which they are located. Furthermore, secondary-school ad- 
ministrators would be the first to agree with the Committee that the 
schools are susceptible to a greater degree of perfection and usefulness. 


If faculty meetings are to make a genuine contribution to the profes- 
sional growth of teachers, it is imperative that they be planned and 
conducted with this high goal constantly in mind. Commencing with 
the first pre-school session and continuing with each meeting of the 
year, careful planning and preparation should assure teachers that faculty 
meetings can be fun and at the same time stimulate teacher growth. 


The faculty meeting that provides teachers a forum in which to air 
complaints, and express biased opinions will accomplish no good purpose. 
By way of contrast, the meeting which provides teachers maximum op- 
portunity for orderly discussion of professional problems will make a fine 
contribution to the improvement of instruction. 

Essential to the development of strong esprit de corps within the faculty 
is the opportunity to share in over-all school planning. Sharing in the 
choice of the over-all theme for the year’s teachers’ meetings and in the 
specific plans for each meeting develops teacher interest and provides 
support for the in-service training program which the principal needs. 

From all sides, the conflicting voices of critics of secondary education 
may be heard. Some say, education is for those who can profit from it, 
weed out those who cannot. Set up a program of academic and vocational 
training along European lines. Others say, no, the comprehensive 
American high school meets the needs of the college-bound as well as 
the terminal student. Some say that man cannot live by bread alone— 
teach him the meaning of life; others say, “Devote more time to the 
teaching of mathematics and science.” 

These conflicting opinions relative to the mission of the secondary 
school in 1959 leave many teachers and administrators confused. The 
teachers’ meeting provides the time and the place for objective considera- 
tion of the criticisms and the demands being leveled at secondary educa- 
tion. 

Thorough understanding by all teachers of the philosophy, the program, 
and the standards of the school will breed confidence with which every 
teacher can do a better job in the classroom as well as a better job of sell- 
ing the schools in the community. Critics of the schools don’t have a 
chance with teachers who feel secure upon the foundation of thorough 
preparation for the job and an intelligent understanding of the role of 
the school in the community. 

Faculty meetings which are devoted to the consideration of questions of 
philosophy and curriculum related to the issues raised call for the best 
talent available on the high-school staff, in the school district, and in the 
general community. A stimulating talk by a leader‘in the field, a panel 
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discussion in which outstanding teachers participate, the viewing of an 
appropriate film offer possible ways of initiating study of the issue at hand. 

Demonstrations by experienced teachers or by an up-to-date teaching 
film will always set the ball rolling when the faculty is to my i eaching 
techniques. Teachers in the mathematics department want to know how 
their associates are presenting topics and units in the English department 
and vice versa. The faculty meeting is the place for these discussions to 
be conducted objectively as opposed to the subjective table which has 
been known to occur in the faculty dining room. 

Building a favorable P. R. ( public relations ) quotient in the community 
is both honorable and profitable. Assistance of the local Chamber of 
Commerce may be obtained in organizing a faculty meeting in which 
teachers can see local business and industry, as well as an opportunity to 
meet the men and women who are the leaders of these enterprises. It is 
remarkable how rapidly peer will be replaced by appreciation and 
understanding once teacheres and businessmen or farmers break bread 
together and find opportunity for relaxed conversation. 

Too frequently those who work in city and county governments know 
very little about teaching and the operation of the schools and vice versa. 
A faculty meeting which opens in the council chambers of the city hall 
and proceeds to key points in city government can do much to build favor- 
able community relations. Some schools have been equally successful in 
conducting meetings with city government officials as guests and partici- 
pants in a regular faculty meeting at the high school. 

How can faculty meetings be used to stimulate professional growth? In 
summary, this goal can be reached in some instances and approached in 
many if we as high-school administrators 

1. Accept the premise that the schools are susceptible to a greater 
degree of perfection and usefulness; 

2. Build faculty meetings as media of in-service training; 

3. Use teachers in planning and executing the program of in-service 
training to be carried on in faculty meetings; 

4. Provide for orderly freedom of discussion that will assure every 
teacher an opportunity to participate and learn; 

5. Help teachers gain an understanding of the major problems facing 
secondary education today; and 

6. Work with teachers in setting up the guidelines for successful faculty 
meetings. 
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WHAT ARE CURRENT TRENDS IN PROVIDING GUIDANCE 
SERVICES FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


Cuamman: Christine Young, Principal, Junior High School, Miami 
Springs, Florida. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
A. Todd Fouty, Principal, South Junior High School, Arlington Heights, 
Illinois. 
George R. Yansen, Principal, James Madison Junior High School, 
Pontiac, Michigan. 


Summary of the presentation made by J. E. FERGASON 


‘ion trends mentioned herein may not be universal in scope or practical 
to use in your community. However, there are common elements, among 
them certain services which are present in every guidance program; 
namely, maintenance of records, operation of a testing schedule, counsel- 
ing, group guidance, follow-up, and evaluation of the program. 

Guidance is very similar to personnel work in business. It can reduce 
and prevent the number of course failures. It can help pupils develop 
individual goals and objectives. It can help the schools determine areas 
for training opportunities. Our goals in guidance services ought to be to 
open horizons, not to “channel” people, to point out opportunities, rather 
than to make decisions for young people. 

We see guidance, then, as an advising and counseling activity. It is an 
enterprise that begins in the elementary school with the classroom teacher. 
Every teacher should be a part of the total guidance program. In a sense 
most of the guidance in a modern junior high school can function through 
the regular classroom teacher. In fact, one of the trends that I see today 
toward modernization in guidance services is to require all school per- 
sonnel to get some training in the field of guidance and counseling. 

There is a definite trend today to require Boards of Education to em- 
ploy a trained counselor to head up the total guidance program in a 
given grade or area. There simply must be a person in each area, division, 
or grade who possesses the time, the privacy, and the special skills 
necessary to give boys and girls and their parents the best possible advice. 

There is a modern trend in junior high schools to develop a guidance 
program that will work in that particular school or community. No set 
pattern can be imposed from without. There is also a trend in the 
schools to make guidance one of the principal functions of the school. 
Unless a school does a good job of guidance, the other things it does are 


J. E. Fergason is Principal of the Sam Houston Jr. High School, Amarillo, Texas. 
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less effective. Good attendance, fewer dropouts, and better grades are all 
results. 

One large school system recently established guidance classes for all 
freshmen. The class is a regular part of the curriculum. The course of 
study developed by the counseling department included school orienta- 
tion, study habits, history and value of education, colleges and their 
requirements, personal and social developments, and community life. 


Most schools throughout the southwest persuade teachers to conduct 
some sort of a group guidance program. This can be handled successfully 
with the proper organizational pattern. The trend is to schedule a period 
a week for an organized guidance program. This program is under the 
supervision of the home-room teacher. Some group therapy is evidenced 
by the group guidance plan. Since we are convinced that all pupils need 
guidance, then we must develop a plan that can be worked. Since there is 
a tremendous amount of impersonality in the large junior high schools, 
these “group guidance” lessons tend to bring teachers and pupils closer 
together. This program, however, must be organized and administered 
by a trained counselor. This person must create in the other teachers a 
desire for this service. 

There is a definite trend in the junior high schools to simplify all guid- 
ance and counseling records to the extent that the minimum information 
will be recorded, such as abilities, interests, skills, educational and occupa- 
tional aims, family life, health, and personality patterns. It is well known 
that records must be accurate and complete for counseling to reach 
maximum results. The counselor ought to be responsible for all records 
in that field. 

The modern trend in guidance is to characterize the program by three 
types of guidance: (1) educational guidance, (2) vocational guidance, 
and (3) personal guidance. Every teacher in a given school needs to be 
aware of these areas of guidance and inject them into her classroom 
procedures. A pupil must be made to understand himself. He needs to 
get along with people and understand the world in which he lives. The 
pupil must also be taught to explore his interests and abilities, and learn 
to make the most of those abilities. This writer maintains that a good 
classroom teacher is a splendid guidance person. 

Testing is an important phase of a modern guidance program. There 
is a trend today to set up a testing department in each school system, 
headed by a specialist in the field of giving and administering tests. The 
minimum testing program in the secondary school imposes several 
formidable requirements on the school: 


1. The school should set up its objectives. A school cannot reasonably 
measure pupil growth until all school personnel have reached a working 
agreement on the kind of growth that the school hopes to promote. 


2. Objectives in instruction should be detailed by the teacher. 
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3. Pupil observation is a “must” with both the teacher and counselor. 
As results are observed, then situations can be set up in which the be- 
havior desired can be encouraged. 

4. Test construction becomes an important factor in the testing pro- 
gram. The teacher will need to set up periodic check-points at which 
time he observes the effects of his instruction. Schools today are doing a 
better job of helping parents understand their children through a testing 
program. 

Other trends that should be noted include increased coordination of 
school and community services to children and youth; increased interest 
in identifying and providing for gifted youngsters; and the developing of 
new methods of pupil marking and evaluation so that pupil progress may 
be more effectively interpreted. 

There is a trend to guard against counselors being overloaded with a 
variety of non-guidance functions. Guidance personnel need to be con- 
cerned with the guidance program and little else. 

The trend in guidance today is to make it everybody's job. Caution 
should be taken that it is not neglected. An interested and enlightened 
faculty will do much, however, to make or break a good guidance pro- 


gram. 


Summary of the presentation made by NORMAN E. NORDBY 


— is a service which must be an integral part of the entire 
school program. It is incorporated into the school itself and not delegated 
toa —- department. Each member of the faculty must contribute as 
he is able to the total guidance services. In a junior high school, the en- 
tire school program is designed to help the adolescent to grow into a use- 
ful citizen. Each department in the school must contribute and each 
teacher must play an important part if the objectives of a good guidance 
rogram are to be reached. If every youth is to be stronger physically 
ause he has been in school, then the physical education department 
is important. If the school is to contribute to the emotional growth and 
stability of each pupil, then clubs and other extracurricular activities can 
play an important role. 

The most important function of a guidance program in a junior high 
school is to learn to understand and know pupils as individuals. Every 
adolescent needs a feeling of security, both at home and at school, if he is 
to grow normally. He needs to have the feeing of belonging and that he is 
accepted by his fellow classmates. He needs to have the experience of 
accomplishment and to be praised for it. 


FF E. Nordby is Principal of the West Junior High School, Rapid City, South 
ota. 
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The objectives to be reached in a good guidance program have been 
quite obvious for a long time, but the means to be employed in order 
to reach those ends have not always been clear. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that a home-room centered guid- 
ance program can best achieve the results desired. The home-room 
teacher is the “center” of the environmental influence that affects the 
mental, social, and emotional growth of the adolescent. All of the other 
departments and faculty idiom through in-service training are made 
aware of the individual needs of the adolescent and each contributes in 
his own sphere to the satisfactory environment which will help boys and 
girls to grow into useful citizens. 

The guidance counselors of today must view the over-all guidance pro- 
gram and work to achieve a coordination of effort from all the depart- 
ments in the school and from all of the adult members of the school. 

In a sense, the modern guidance program in a junior high school at- 
tempts to accomplish the results that were easily gained by the one 
teacher in the “little red school house.” This teacher knew her pupils and 
their families as no present-day teacher ever could in a modern junior 
high school. She recognized the emotional stability of each pupil. She 
looked after his physical welfare, planned his academic program, guided 
his social development, and mothered him when necessary. The trend in 
guidance practices in the junior high schools has been toward that close, 
informal relationship between teachers and pupils which many people 
experienced in one room country schools long ago. 

For years all of us have recognized the individual differences of pupils. 
We have not always known where to turn for advice and how to best 
guide the individual into the right channels of behavior. We now know 
that guidance and teaching have a fundamental interrelationship which 
means that every teacher is a guide to boys and girls. 
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HOW BEST TO ACHIEVE ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY 
ORGANIZATION IN THE LARGE HIGH SCHOOL? 


Cuamman: Charles S. Lofton, Principal, Dunbar High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Murel G. Burdick, Principal, Senior High School, Muskegon, Michigan. 
Daniel B. Fitts, Headmaster, Andrew Warde High School, Fairfield, 
Connecticut. 


Summary of the presentation made by LEONARD A. SZUDY 


hon growth of industry from small factories to giant corporations has 
resulted in many complex problems. The gap between the executive and 
the common worker has grown in distance. To assist in bridging this gap, 
industry and business employ experts in the field of industrial relations to 
bring about more effective communication and better human relations 
within their organizations. 

The large high school because of its organizational structure of aca- 
demic and auxiliary departments, the various backgrounds of its staff 
members, and because of its sheer size presents many similar problems. 
However, schools do not employ experts to promote effective communica- 
tion and better staff relations. This task is the job of the principal. The 
efficient administration of the teaching personnel is one of the most 
important functions, and at the same time one of the most difficult prob- 
lems facing school principals. 

Industry has discovered the importance of the human element. It is 
time for the school to do likewise. A high-school principal may be very 
efficient in using various techniques for the administration and supervision 
of his teaching staff and still meet with disappointment, and perhaps even 
failure, if he does not take into consideration the human factors of teacher 
management. A lack of insight into the human factors of personnel 
management on the part of the principal is likely to result in dissatisfied 
personnel, and one which is working far below its potential level of real 
service. 

Principals are usually chosen for their positions on the basis of their 
technical skills and knowledge rather than on the basis of their aptitude 
in handling people. Yet the majority of the problems in school administra- 
tion and supervision lie in the field of human relationships. One of the 
best services of the principal is to be a general leader of his teaching 
staff; and that the best leadership is based squarely on deliberate and 
considerate attention to the art and science of personnel management. It 


Leonard A. Szudy is Principal of Central High School, West Allis, Wisconsin. 
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is usually in this area where our greatest weaknesses exist, and the field 
where our greatest opportunities for service and success lie. 

The principal to be successful must use wisdom, tact, and diplomacy 
in dealing with his teachers as a group and with each teacher as an 
individual. He should be interested in the welfare of each teacher as a 
person and respect the rights and personality of every individual on the 
staff. 

The following suggestions for principals are certainly not a panacea, 
but can help provided we engrave them in our minds and hearts and 
actions: 

The Art of Handling People 

The ability to handle people is an art that can be acquired. It is some- 
thing which we can study and analyze constantly to improve our tech- 
niques. There are many articles and books on the subject of personnel 
management which psychologists, educators, and industrialists have 
contributed. 


Be Available 

The principal should make himself available to his staff. He should 
keep the doors open. Nothing helps to create the proper psychological 
atmosphere more than the knowledge that a teacher can see you if neces- 
sary. It is sometimes difficult, but wise to break away from your desk and 
office to visit classrooms, club meetings, activities, and merely to browse 
through the corridors and other parts of the building. 


Keep Your Distance 

A certain amount of mystery surrounds the outstanding leaders of 
people. To know all about another's private life and family is conducive 
to a familiarity which lessens and sometimes influence. The prin- 
cipal should be a personal friend to each of his teachers, yet maintain a 
“wise” distance. Do not play favorites. Never allow an individual teacher 
or a group of teachers to form an “in circle” with you. An inner circle 
group will break down morale. 


Give Praise 

Do not be afraid to give praise to teachers. Teachers need a word of 
encouragement now and then just as they need food. This form of so- 
called “mental wages” can provide a powerful stimulus to human en- 
deavor. However, praise spread too abundantly can soon lose its force 
and effectiveness. 


Security Is Important 
Teachers are just like all human beings, they need security too. The 


principal has a big responsibility in providing his teachers with a sense of 
security. He must be consistent in carrying out policies with all teachers. 
He needs to be a good listener. Teachers will come with various com- 
plaints which may seem small to you, but they are important to the 
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teachers. Certainly principals should never take the griping as aimed at 
them personally. Remember, talking is a form of therapy and on some 
occasions all that a principal needs to do is to be a good listener. How- 
ever, if a decision warrants, make a definite decision as promptly as 
possible after you have obtained all the facts in the case. 


Summary of the presentation made by PETER E. DONNELLY 


Asncz high school, like love, is a “many-splendored thing” and 
the various schedules and activities call for careful daily administrative 
coordination. This can be accomplished in many different ways, but my 
choice runs to a ten-minute opening home-room period of which the first 
five minutes are devoted to a Scripture reading and prayer over the 
public address system by a selected student and the reading of notices by 
the principal or his representative. 

Not the least of the many values of this technique is the opportunity 
afforded the principal, in the normal course of the performance of a daily 
chore, to introduce just the right note of explanation, advice, or warning. 
Since everybody listens (students, teachers, clerks, custodians, and 
cafeteria assistants ), the greatest possible coordination is effected and the 
influence of the principal is greatly enhanced. 

Another advantage of this device is the prompt and appropriate be- 
ginning of the school day in a fashion which promotes a reverence for 
God which is really inspiring in a public school which necessarily offers 
few opportunities for direct emphasis on spiritual values. We have even 
experienced a subdued, but rather definite and persistent competition 
on the part of our seniors for the opportunity to do the Scripture reading. 

The fact that this method has been tried and found wanting in some 
schools leads me to offer two cautions: (1) be sure to leave five minutes 
to the teacher for necessary home-room operations; and (2) keep con- 
stantly in mind the old Chinese proverb, “The older one gets, the more 
he is charmed by the sound of his own voice.” 

Coordination of clerical services can also be of serious importance in a 
large school. If you have been faced with a continuing series of secretarial 
replacements and/or a problem of coordination of clerical work experi- 
ence among business education students within the school, you will be 
interested in a solution we stumbled upon. Some years ago we made an 
administrative assistant of a commercial teacher, who now supervises the 
work of our clerks, all of whom, by this time, are her former students. 
Duties are coordinated, special work assigned, and student clerical assist- 
ants selected for various departments by this teacher, who also makes 
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the greatest possible use of our clerical workload to provide experience 
to the students of her office practice classes. 

Continuity is an important factor in the organization of supervision in a 
large senior high school. I have found a weekly meeting with department 
heads and administrative staff most useful for this purpose. This tech- 
nique provides an avenue of communication and coordination, regularly 
scheduled during the working day, which enables the principal to keep 
in close touch with the supervision of instruction and to solve many 
problems before they arise. 

Here, on many occasions, the whole is found to equal more than the 
sum of its parts when, in the exchange of ideas, solutions are worked out 
for complex problems which could not have been solved by any of the 
individuals working alone. 


WHAT ARE DEFENSIBLE BASES FOR THE PROMOTION AND 
NONPROMOTION OF STUDENTS? 


Cuamman: William W. Rodgers, Principal, Memorial High School, 
Reading, Massachusetts. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Donald B. Timmons, Principal, Hillside Junior High School, Montclair, 
New Jersey. 
Edward N. Wallen, Principal, East New York Vocational High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Summary of the presentation made by ROBERT P. LONG 


Te present national concern over the quality of the product of our 
secondary schools and the resulting critical review and reevaluation of 
the purposes and content of secondary education are stimulating inquiry 
into promotional policy and practices. Promotion was a much discussed 
topic during the “30's” when the schools were confronted with the return 
of many jobless youths and the resulting magnification of the problems of 
maintaining standards and coping with the increased range of abilities, 
needs, and interests of school enrollments at the same time. The nature 
of today’s problem is little removed from that of those years, although 
its source may not be the same. 

The first logical step in a re-appraisal of our position with respect to 
promotion and non-promotion of students would lead us to review the 
conclusions of researchers in the area in question, and to examine the 


Robert P. Long is Principal of the Berlin High School, Berlin, Connecticut. 
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products of our experience. A partial summary of the content of these 
sources would provide the following information: 


1. Withr to the frequency of promotion during the school year, the 
trend is toward the practice of annual promotion. 

2. Neither annual nor semi-annual promotion appears adequate. The need 
for individualization of the promotional — is suggested. 

3. In general, promotion in high school is based on promotion by subject. 

4. Non-scholastic factors are generally taken into account in cases where 
promotion is in question. 

5. Repetition of grade or subject is generally regarded as a detrimental 
procedure. 

6. There is nothing to support the assumption that retardation results in 
a more homogeneous grouping. 

7. The size of the school is an important factor in promotional ) tera 

8. There is incomplete argument as to the motivational value of various 
tried systems of promotion. 


Perhaps additional information should be presented here, but the 
purpose does not require it. Enough has been presented, however, to 
provide an outline of some of the more important conclusions. 


We may choose to follow from this point the formulation of a set 
of defensible bases for promotion and non-promotion of students, or 
we may choose to ignore it and operate from a new frame of reference. 
It would appear, however, that the conclusions of past researchers do 
provide some help, although not exclusively. Perhaps in the final analysis 
the point of departure is that which is best described by the characteristics 
of the modern comprehensive high school, with its diversity of pupil 
interests, needs, and abilities. The nature of that diversity is a funda- 
mental issue which cannot be ignored. 

Without discussing the relationship of these considerations to promotion 
and non-promotion, but rather being aware of their availability and 
relative importance, what are some defensible bases for promotion and 
non-promotion of students. The writer suggests three: 


1. The successful completion of a subject course which is adapted in 
terms of content, materials, methods of instruction, and activities in so far as 
possible to the ability of the individual student. 

2. The successful completion of a program of studies which is adapted 
insofar as ible to the needs, interests, and ability of the individual student. 

3. The successful completion of a core of general education subjects 
within the adapted total program of studies of the individual student. 


An analysis of these bases would perhaps suggest some practical con- 
siderations first. There is no particular departure from the use of a 
system of awarding credits for subjects, nor from practices having to do 
with the frequency of promotion, nor from a system involving credit re- 
quirements for a diploma. No revolutionary departure from these time- 
honored practices appears necessary, and certainly the continued use of 
them has some practical value. The individual differences of students are 
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accounted for; and standards, if we wish to use the term, are maintained 
at the various levels of scholastic proficiency. Many schools are employ- 
ing grouping arrangements and setting up minimal levels of skill and 
achievement for each of the various groups. In fact, in doing so, they are 
probably eliminating some aspects of the promotion problem. 

Some problems are created, however, by the application of these bases. 
None appear to be new ones. Some of the more conventional marking 
systems would no doubt be found lacking when applied here. A review 
of making practices and systems will reveal a number which do appear 
suitable. It remains the perogative of the local school system to select 
and adapt one of these to its specific need. Debate on the matter of the 
number of different kinds of diplomas to issue upon graduation will 
certainly be introduced. Again, the issue is not basic to the promotion 
problem and is the perogative of the local school. 

A number of latitudes appears to be provided by these bases. The 
most evident one approaches the suggested need for an individualization 
of the promotional process. Not only is this to be found in the adaptation 
of subject courses to individual needs, but in the provision for flexibility of 
credit requirements for graduation. There appears to be a need for a 
minimal requirement for graduation, but there also appears to be no 
reason why the requirements cannot be differentiated in the case of 
various levels and curricular choices. 

A further latitude appears to favor and provide for a more direct re- 
lationship between the i and practices at the various 
levels of the educational ladder. The transition from grade promotion 
in the elementary school to subject promotion in the high ae is ah 
abrupt and often painful experience. The burden of alleviating this 
condition may rest on the high school. 

It is doubtless apparent by now that the promotion problem is not so 
much a problem in itself, but one of providing the conditions conducive 
to student progress, conditions which are more consistent with the range 
of abilities and needs found among high-school youth. Two conditions 
have been quite evident in the foregoing discussion; namely, ability 
grouping and instructional adaptations. Other conditions which are 
necessary include an adequate counseling and testing program, a develop- 
mental reading program, and provision for assisting pupils who have 
special learning difficulties. 

Little, if anything, has been said here about non-promotion. Perhaps 
the horse is hitched behind the cart when we come to the end of the year 
and begin to consider who will not be promoted. Would not the horse 
be hitched in its proper place if we considered who shall be promoted? 
At the risk of over simplifying the matter and appearing facetious, non- 
promotion would result from lack of successful achievement in a program 
provided by the implementations suggested in these bases. There will be 
some who will not be successful, who will resist all efforts to get at the 
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causative factors of their problems, or who cannot achieve even at the 
minimal levels of the lowest group. If so, at least attention will be 
focussed on their problems, and perhaps provisions made apart from the 
customary program and even from the school to care for their needs. 


Stated once again, perhaps our problem is not one of promotion and 
non-promotion, but one of organizing, staffing, and equiping the modern 
comprehensive high school to the end that it can accomplish the task with 
which it is confronted; that of educating all who enter its classrooms. It is 
time that full recognition on the part of the public be given to the fact 
that individual difference is a phenomenon of nature and not an educa- 
tional invention. 


Summary of the presentation made by JAMES H. ADAMSON 


A znonovcs study of this topic would open two large fields of study 
which are much too broad for this presentation. The first of these is the 
theory of grading. In order not to get involved in this and to stay 
practical, I will ask you to accept two statements as basic to any system 
used. Although any system of grading will involve some headache for 
the teacher and heartache for the student, there needs to be some system 
of marking which helps indicate a student’s relationship to the work of 
a course. Also, in any system of grading, there must be some point above 
which credit is given and below which credit is not given. 

The second large field involved here is that of the educational phil- 
osophy of the particular school. This, of course, we can’t avoid, but I 
would like to limit it to some extent. Can we agree that every school, 
whether it be a comprehensive high school, a highly selective high school, 
or a trade school, has for its purpose the best it can do for the children it 
serves? If we can, without having to get into such discussions as “the 
whole child,” “Democracy in Action,” etc., etc., then I would like to 
submit the following as justifiable bases for promotion. 


As a system of grading in this discussion, I will use the standard A, B, 
C, D, and F, with A, B, C, and D as passing grades and F as failure or 
no credit. The subjects will be divided into groups and each group 
handled separately. The first group will be those subjects “required” for 
graduation. By “required,” I means that the course must appear in his 
transcript, or that the offerings of the school were limited, and the stu- 
dent had no choice but to take it, for lack of something more appropriate 
for him. An example of this might be a student reading at sixth-grade 
level and low in mathematics ability who may be forced into an additional 


James H. Adamson is Principal of Clackamas High School, 13801 S. E. Webster 
Road, Milwaukie 22, Oregon. 
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history or literature course, or beginning courses in shop or art because of 
the limited offerings of the school. 

In all of the above situations, | would recommend that a passing grade 
be given on the basis of “satisfactory attendance and reasonable effort.” 
When this requirement is met, a grade of “D” is given if the achievement 
is low, and A, B, or C depending on the degree of achievement, for all 
others. This would be true even in the so-called ability, or homogeneous, 
groups. The only special problem that presents itself in the homogeneous 
group is the tendency for the teacher to feel that the student is achieving 
at a higher or lower level than he actually is. There is no reason why a 
fast group should not receive all “A’s” or a slow group all “D's.” However, 
each student who meets the requirement of “satisfactory attendance with 
reasonable effort” would receive at least a “D.” 

In the second group, I would place the specialized and more advanced 
courses. The grade in this group should be determined entirely by 
achievement. A person receiving a passing grade in physics, a foreign 
language, advanced mathematics, or any other advanced or specialized 
courses should reasonably be expected to have a degree of proficiency in 
that field. We should be very unhappy with a chemistry teacher who 
gave even a “D” to a student who had accomplished little or nothing. 
The passing grade given for effort has no place in these specialized or 
advanced courses. 

There is still a third classification of courses. In this I would like to 
present for your consideration an entirely different method of determining 
grades. Here are those courses where mass instruction is given and where 
it is extremely difficult to get any fair estimate of achievement in relation 
to effort or ability. Specifically, I am thinking of performing music 
courses, excluding theory and appreciation, and courses in physical edu- 
cation, excluding health instruction. 

Many schools give a simple Satisfactory or Unsatisfactory mark in these 
areas; and I would approve that if the philosophy of the school would 
permit it. However, if a grade must be given and these subjects are in- 
cluded in figuring the grade point average, they need to be given special 
attention. To grade vocal people on their ability to hit high or low notes, 
or to grade physical education on the number of push-ups a boy can do 
is obviously unfair and will doom many people to failure or low grades 
before they start. In physical education, for example, the very ones who 
need it most are the ones least likely to achieve standards of proficiency. 
In my experience, when these courses have been elective, and graded on 
a strict curve of accomplishment, they have been avoided by many of 
those who most need them and who would enjoy them. Therefore, we 
have taken what has been challenged by some of my Oregon colleagues as 
a negative approach. Every student in choir, band, and physical educa- 
tion classes starts each quarter with a grade of “A.” 

This, then, remains for the quarter unless, for specific reasons such as 
lack of participation, condition of instrument, attitude, attendance, etc., 
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the grade may become less. It has been suggested by some that all start 
with a “C,” and work both ways. This would be acceptable if, in ad- 
vanced choir for example, there were objective ways in which a con- 
scientious student who may not have the solo voice could bring this up 
to a level justifying scholarship application. Therefore, even though it 
be negative, we follow the policy of assuring every student in these areas 
a grade of “A” if he wants to work hard enough for it. 

This, I believe, covers the offerings in any type of high school, and 
presents bases for promotion which are as near justifiable as any I have 
seen. 

The use of grades communicates certain information concerning 
standards of achievement and participation to interested members of the 
community. It is important that this information be as accurate as 
possible. It is also true that poor handling of the grading problem can 
do unjustified harm to the student. Therefore, much thought should go 
into the philosophy of the school in the whole problem of grading. 


HOW CAN THE SCHOOL DEVELOP IN STUDENTS WAYS OF 
PRACTICING GOOD CITIZENSHIP? 


Cuamman: Howard E. Row, Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
Secondary Education, State Department of Public Instruction, Dover 
Delaware. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
H’Earl Evans, Principal, High School, Sturgis, Kentucky. 
Pat Woosley, Principal, Highland Park Junior High School, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Summary of the presentation made by EDWIN C. MUSTARD 


Opn. of the expressed aims of American education is to train citizens 
for participation in a democracy. Of all our aims, we have probably put 
least emphasis—and have the poorest accomplishment record—on this 
one. This is all the more surprising when we consider that the one thing 
we have to sell above all things to the world is not technical knowledge, 
or high standard of living, or abundance of consumer goods—but democ- 
racy. We have taught about citizenship without teaching the citizen his 
responsibilities, obligations, duties, and expected performance. We have 
taught about democracy without teaching democratic action. We have 
taught about our basic economic and governmental system without 
teaching a basic faith in it. 

Edwin C. Mustard is Principal of Amherst Central Junior High School, Snyder, 
New York. 
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How can the school develop in students ways of practicing good 
citizenship? First we must place at the top of our list of educational 
objectives the training of citizens for participation in a democracy—and 
do it—not just give lip service to it. We have been concerned with 
English, with mathematics, with science, with reading, and rightly so. 
We should not continue to make the mistake of considering mastery of 
these things as an end in itself, but that these are the tools which all of 
us need, in some degree, to enable us to survive as a democratic nation. 
If this becomes our major aim, at least the broad general patterns of 
development of good citizenship become more apparent. 

First of these broad patterns is through student participation in school 
government. This means something more than the usual student council. 
A system such as this, to be effective, would eventually have to permeate 
the whole school system for student participation in school government 
is a growing process. It is a step-by-step process allowing as much 
responsibility as the pupils can successfully handle. Continued ex- 
perience in democratic techniques not only increases the efficiency of the 
pupil but also may eventually bring him to the point of regarding demo- 
cratic privileges and responsibilities as worthy of self-discipline. The 
ability of a citizen to participate in democratic process cannot be in- 
herited, or superimposed, or borrowed. It is the obligation of schools to 
provide opportunity for students to experience democratic growth—a 
broad plan of student participation in school government probably offers 
the best way for schools to meet this obligation. 

Second of these broad patterns to develop in students ways of practicing 
good citizenship lies in our ability to develop democratic instructional 
techniques. Knowledge about and experience in democratic living does 
change pupil behavior. A school which is interested in training for 
democratic living must furnish experiences which will produce the be- 
havior desired of a citizen in a democracy. The best place to furnish 
these experiences for all children is in a classroom. 

Standards of conduct that are understood by the pupils; increased 
student responsibility as the result of practice through participation; con- 
trol of students through desire to succeed; teacher-pupil planning, evalua- 
tion, and selection of material; individual conclusions and evaluations 
submitted to the judgment of the group; and active participation of 
pupils instead of passiveness all provide many situations for practice in 
democratic procedures and good citizenship. 

The third broad area, or pattern, is through student participation in 
community projects. Citizenship training within a school becomes mean- 
ingful only to the extent that it carries over to out-of-school adult life. 
Good citizenship practices on the part of the pupil can only come when 
he is aware that the problems and processes with which he deals in school 
exist also in everyday life and that what he is learning in school can be 
applied to out-of-school situations. 
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We have not sought out and urged student participation in community 
projects which are of vital interest to the pupil, which are within the 
range of pupil competence, which emphasize democratic cooperation and 
concern for the general welfare, which are of social benefit to the com- 
munity, which emphasize assumption of responsibilities, and which call 
for student and adult cooperation. There is a wide-open field for par- 
ticipation in such things as community surveys of all kinds, safety cam- 
paigns, organization of youth centers, community recreation programs, 
and many others. The important point is that school citizens must have 
an opportunity to put into practice in the community the desirable 
citizenship skills emphasized in schools. 

These broad general patterns for developing in students ways of prac- 
ticing good citizenship do not include definite details, plans, and pro- 
cedures. These can only be worked out by each school for itself. The 
details do not need to be identical as long as the over-all objective is 
kept clearly in mind. A program such as this may offer to us our best 
hope of citizenship training in desirable attitudes and practices. 


Summary of the presentation made by EDSON M. BAILEY 


iis since the objectives of secondary education have been for- 
malized, education for citizenship has been a cardinal principle of educa- 
tion. This implies, of course, that every school situation, whether in the 
classroom or in extracurricular activities, should have in it elements which 
promote good citizenship. Good citizenship is defined as the status of an 
individual with respect to his rights and responsibilities to the govern- 
ment or political organization of which he is a part. The implication that 
the citizen has rights as well as responsibilities is of equal importance to 
school situations and to later community responsibilities. Much can be 
said and has been said about ways and means of creating situations which 
promote citizenship activities in the classroom and in student clubs. 
Rather than review some of these items, I would like to suggest two other 
ways in which the Manchester High School has tried to emphasize both 
the rights and the responsibilities of citizens, not only in school, but also 
in later life as well. 

The first of these has to do with a project which grew out of a mock 
election held in the high school in 1936, and which has been conducted 
ever since as a major project of the Current Affairs Club under the direc- 
tion of Lewis D. Piper, head of the social studies department. Every two 
years when a state-wide election is held, this project gives every student 
in school an opportunity to become thoroughly acquainted with his 
franchise rights and responsibilities. The whole project is carried on by 


7 Edson M. Bailey is Principal of Manchester High School, Manchester, Connecticut. 
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student members of the club. It involves first the registration of all 
pupils who have not been previously made voters. The process followed 
is identical with process used in making adults voters in Connecticut; 
namely, demonstrating their ability to read and write sections of the state 
constitution and taking the voters’ oath. Students who are not citizens of 
the United States are requested, with parental consent, to undergo a mock 
naturalization ceremony which culminates with the oath which they must 
take later when they actually become citizens of our country. This cere- 
money is usually held in front of a considerable portion of the student 
body with the remainder listening in over the inter-communication system 
and is received with the respect which its significance deserves. Previous 
to the day set aside for the mock election, which is always held before the 
actual election day in order to prevent its becoming anticlimatic, assem- 
blies are held in which members of the debating club debate the real 
issues of the compaign. This debate is usually limited to members of the 
two major parties. This year one student who felt that the minority 
parties were being discriminated against requested time on the inter- 
communication system to present the case of the Socialist party. This 
was granted. 

On election day the students vote on voting machines which have been 
given to the school by the Town using regular voting ballots and following 
all of the processes actually followed in real elections. Every effort is 
made to have the situation as real as possible and to give the students 
instructions in using the voting machines. These instructions include the 
method for splitting a ticket, since Connecticut state machines are set up 
on a party system, in spite of some protests of local politicians. The 
results of the ballot are tabulated and announced. Local election officials 
are very interested in this project and have maintained that it has resulted 
in a smaller loss of votes from the use of the voting machine. 


The second way of promoting good citizenship which I would like to 
emphasize is promoting citizenship through disciplinary methods. Good 
citizenship in school is just another term for good discipline in school— 
good discipline which is self-regulatory and under methods which provide 
rights as well as responsibilities for students. The rights of students should 
be explicitly defined and made clear to every student through the student 
handbook or by whatever means a school uses to do this. In the same 
manner his responsibilities for his own conduct should be spelled out. 
—— action should also emphasize his rights and his responsi- 

ilities. 

In the Manchester High School practically all discipline is handled by 
a demerit system with an unusual work-off system. Demerits are given 
as a last resort by teachers or by the office. At this time a letter goes 
home informing the parent of the demerit, the reason for it, the person 
who gave it, and how it may be removed which is by one of two ways, 
either at the end of nine weeks time during which the pupil receives no 
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demerits or by an improvement in his academic work from one marking 
period to another by which one demerit is removed for each one quality 
point improvement in his grades. An accumulation of demerits may 
result in suspension since such an accumulation indicates little interest on 
the part of the individual to rehabilitate himself. 

Whatever means of promoting good citizenship are used, it is of utmost 
importance that these be geared to really succeed in the task. The very 
tenor of our times, the slaughter on our highways, the increase in adult 
and juvenile crime, the failure of so many citizens faithfully to discharge 
the responsibilities of citizenship, and the need to make our American 
democracy a working model for the free nations of the world demand a 
supreme effort on the part of everyone. 


WHAT LIBRARY SERVICES FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL IN THE 
NEW ERA? 


CuamrMan: M. C. Howd, Principal, Burris School, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Warren J. Pressley, Jr., Principal, King Philip Regional High School, 
Wrentham, Massachusetts. 
Alfred H. Skogsberg, Principal, Junior High School, Bloomfield, New 


Jersey. 
Summary of the presentation made by LILLIAN J. BATCHELOR 


Te purpose of the school library is, briefly and explicitly, to serve the 
school; it it fails in this, then it has no reason for being. Its very presence 
in the high school is tacit acknowledgment by educators of the important 
role it has to play in enriching and implementing the curriculum. If it 
fails to advance the school’s total program, if it reaches only two or three 
departments, or only a segment of the school’s enrollment, if it does not 
provide easy access to a wealth of resources, if it does not succeed in 
helping students and teachers to use books and other materials as tools of 
learning, then the high-school library is ineffective. 

If these are indications of good service, then it is apparent that the 
library must be judged as much (if not more) by its effect outside the 
library as by what transpires within. Similarly, the librarian is judged by 
the way he identifies with school activities as well as by his performance 


~ Lillian J. Batchelor is Supervisor of Secondary-School Libraries of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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in the library. The foremost characteristic of effective service, therefore, 
is that it influence teaching throughout the school. The extent to which 
such influence is felt is the measure of the library's success. It may be 
difficult to determine this effect accurately, it is true but, as anyone who 
has observed a good library in action will attest, it is none the less real 
and discernable. The question is: “Does your library's influence permeate 
the school?” 

The modern library is a dynamic and efficient service center, contrasting 
sharply with the ivory-towered book depository of fifty years ago. It has 
become a laboratory specially equipped for reading and research, and is 
the scene of busy, meaningful activity from early morning until the last 
bus. At any hour, students are found working on assigned or optional 
readings, on reference projects, listening to recordings, viewing filmstrips, 
or just browsing. They come as classes, committees, or individuals and 
work with supervision or independently, according to their needs and 
abilities. In the midst of this diversified activity, teachers work, too, or 
confer with the librarian regarding class projects. 

The library coordinates and activates a wide array of materials and 
services. In fact, it can be likened to a powerful centrifugal force dis- 
patching enrichment to every corner of the school; a library of this sort 
earns its reputation as “the heart of the school.” It should be noted here 
that a dynamic learning center rarely demands absolute silence; there is 
no tiptoeing or speaking in awed whispers. Indeed if such an atmosphere 
prevails, there is good reason to suspect the library's usefulness. Here 
the question is: “Does your library hum with busy, varied, productive 
activity all day?” 

Now how can a high-school administrator tell whether he has a good 
library? What are some of the specifics for which to look? There is 
tangible evidence when a library functions well but the administrator 
must search for it in two places—in the library itself and in the rest of the 
school. In the library, he should answer key questions such as: 

1. Are materials (books, magazines, phlets, audio visual aids) 
catalogued and coordinated regardless of where they are housed? Are 
they organized efficiently and simply in such a way that students and 


faculty can use them easily? 
2. Is material readily available, and promptly, when needed? 


3. Is the collection adequate in size and scope to meet curricular and 
recreational needs, or are students turned away unsatisfied? Is the collec- 
tion built up and weeded regularly with faculty advice and assistance? 

4. Are library routines kept to a minimum? Are they functional and 
streamlined but adequate? 

5. Are facilities accessible throughout the day, with a minimum of 
restrictions on loans and attendance? 
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6. Does the library have a planned program of library instruction and 
reading guidance extending through grades 9 to 12? Does the faculty 
assume part of the responsibility? 

7. Is a worth-while educational experience given to the student aides 
or are they exploited? 

8. Does the librarian take a leadership role in curriculum planning? 
Does he understand his responsibility for teacher education? Is the 
library geared to these functions? 

9. Does the entire library staff display an attitude of service and 
cooperation? 

10. Is there an up-to-date and well-used professional collection? 

In classrooms, laboratories, shops—everywhere—questions like these 
should be posed: 

1. Are ample materials on hand to supplement texts? Are there loans 
from the library? Are they changed frequently? 

2. Is there sufficient individualization of instruction? Do superior 
students have advanced materials which challenge them? Are they en- 
couraged to undertake special projects, or to work independently, using 
library resources frequently? Is the librarian consulted regarding ma- 
terials for less able and reluctant students as well? 

3. Are students improving in reading ability and taste because of a 
well-planned reading program? Do they read widely and well and do 
they enjoy it? Do faculty and library cooperate on reading guidance? 

4. Do students’ study habits improve steadily as a result of class and 
library emphasis on study skills? Can they locate, use, and evaluate 
information from many sources? Do they recognize the value of these 
skills and habits for college and adult life? 

5. Do teachers survey and employ various types of materials for a unit? 
Are materials suited to the purpose and students? 

6. Do teachers make reasonable and profitable assignments for library 
work? 

7. Are classes taken to the library to initiate a unit, to receive special 
instruction as needed, to select personal readings, to hear book talks, etc. 

8. Does the librarian visit classrooms, shops, and laboratories to ob- 
serve progress or to recommend materials? 

Questions like these can only be answered satisfactorily if the essentials 
of good library service have been supplied; namely, physical facilities and 
equipment, a collection, and a staff. All must be of a consistently high 
quality and in line with standards recommended for high schools.’ 
(Exact specifications will vary, depending on type of school and cur- 
riculum expectations.) Even if all three are outstanding, however, the 
program will remain ineffective if the fourth essential is lacking—ad- 
ministrative and teacher recognition, use, and support. This last has 


‘Revised school library standards are to he published in Spring 1959 by the American Library 
Association. 
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been called “the invisible ingredient” and is, without doubt, of paramount 
importance. Indeed, it is the sine qua non of successful service. Unless it 
exists, library and librarian are wasted. 

We are convinced that a library operating at maximum efficiency gives 
the school a permanent “built-in” method of enriching the curriculum and 
of improving the educational experience of all students. It is indis- 
pensable to any good reading or guidance program and has proved itself 
a powerful factor in teacher education. It is probably the best single 
method of achieving all these ends—and may well be the least expensive. 

We believe no school, and no administrator, can afford to be without an 
effective library; its problems and needs are only exceeded by its poten- 
tial! 


Summary of the presentation made by ROBERT L. AMSDEN 


A. What the Principal Expects from the School Librarian 

1. The principal expects the librarian to have a warm, friendly inter- 
est in every boy and girl and in every staff member. People should really 
feel welcome, feel wanted in the school library. Librarians should know 
all staff members and most pupils by name. The good librarian must be 
an outgoing, friendly person in addition to being properly trained and 
experienced. 

2. Librarians must be first of all teachers (at least at heart) and 
second librarians in the same sense that counselors and principals are first 
of all teachers. Librarians are expected to know intimately the work and 
problems of every area and department of the school including guidance 
and supervision. They must be sensitive to each teacher's strength and 
weaknesses and skillful in the use of library resources to help each staff 
member reach his highest teaching capabilities. It is just as desirable for 
school librarians to have several years of classroom teaching in their back- 
grounds as it is for counselors, supervisors, and principals to have taught 
prior to accepting specialized responsibility. 

3. The principal expects the librarian to organize the library room 
(or rooms) efficiently and attractively. Books, pamphlets, vertical file 
materials, periodicals, and papers should be so placed that they are easily 
recognizable and usable. The “right” materials should be available— 
“right” based on the librarian’s careful analysis of the school’s program 
and upon an awareness of the pupils’ and teachers’ interests. Inappro- 
priate and worn-out items should be culled at regular intervals and re- 
placed with appropriate materials to the full extent of the budget. 


*Mary Gaver, “Every Child Needs a School Library.” ALA, C1957. 
Robert L. Amsden is Principal of Columbia High School, South Orange and Maple- 
wood, New Jersey. 
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The charging desk, the stacks, the pupil study areas should be distri- 
buted so that “centers” for library service areas are readily apparent. 
These “centers” (or in many cases separate rooms ) should be interesting in 
appearance and effective in arrangement. They should be developed for 
such divisions as vocations, education after high school, the armed 
services, hobbies, current political and economic problems, personal 
guidance, and many, many more. It is appropriate for a certain amount 
of money to be spent for library “appearance” apart from the expected 
visual displays which make a library an eye-catching place. Pupils and 
teachers should think of the library as the most attractive area in their 
school, in addition to its being the cultural or materials center. In schools 
where the audio and visual programs are administered by the library, 
listening and viewing booths or rooms should be available as well as 
proper storage. 

4. The principal expects strong leadership from the librarian in 
guiding the administration to make schedule, budget, and space provision 
to expand and improve library services as needed. The principal expects 
the librarian to lead the principal to a large extent; not the principal, the 
librarian! This statement does not relieve the principal of responsibility; 
it merely points the way to a higher level of supervision. 

5. The principal expects the librarian to make suitable arrangements 
with the faculty so that every pupil in school is trained in the essential 
knowledge and skills for the use of both school and community libraries. 
To be useful this training must be identified with a real problem or 
assignment in a major subject field. Lessons or exercises in library usage 
apart from credit assignments in a subject field are not very effective. 

6. The principal expects the librarian to spend time with each 
teacher, and in the case of new teachers a considerable amount of time, 
helping faculty members learn (and most teachers need to learn on the 
job) how to relate their teaching to good library services and materials. 
Unhappily, a large percentage of our teachers did not have good school 
libraries available to them as pupils; many have been forced (often with- 
out much resistence ) into a textbook rut by the example of older teachers 
or by the lack of a good library materials center in their early teaching 
experience. One of the librarian’s most important and most rewarding 
duties is the teaching of teachers how to become better teachers through 
the use of the library. 

7. The principal expects the librarian to be an active, although un- 
official, guidance counselor. It is astonishing how helpful a librarian can 
be to certain pupils. His relationship with students does not have the 
same tensions that the classroom teacher has associated with him; the 
librarian does not give an assignment or a mark. His awareness of a 
pupil’s problems—either personal or academic—and his skillful suggestions 
of certain materials, perhaps under the guise of recreational reading often 
are better therapy than would appear on the surface. 
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8. In short, summarizing the incomplete but suggestive items above, 
the principal expects the library to be the heart of the school. It should be 
as efficient and attractive as its physical limitations will permit. And most 
important, the principal expects from the librarian far more than techni- 
cally competent library work. He expects the librarian to be a superior 
teacher, a counselor, and a supervisor. The librarian should “make as 
much desirable difference” to the quality of the school as any member of 
the teaching or administrative staff. 


B. What the Librarian Expects from His Principal 

1. The librarian expects from his principal a genuine interest in and 
appreciation of the importance of library in the total program of the 
school. He expects the principal to understand that the library contributes 
to every area of learning—both in the support of formal classes and in 
the ministering to the personal interests and needs of the members of the 
school community. He expects the principal to understand that the 
library is not primarily a “leisure time” area of the school, and is as far 
from being a “frill” as is the English classroom or the science laboratory! 

2. The principal is expected to be willing to be led by his librarian 
to explore new ways to improve learning and guidance for boys and girls 
through application of new library skills and insights as these become 
evident to the profession. It is known to all in education that there is a 
lag of several decades between promising proved concepts or insights 
and their general application in schools. The librarian can and should 
help the Bos istration decrease the extent of the lag. 

3. The librarian expects his principal to so set up his master schedule 
and so to plan nnel and room assignments that the library will not be 
used as a hall or as a regular meeting room except for library 
related activities. 

4. The principal is expected to try to make personnel provisions in 
the budget so that the library may be opened at least a half hour before 
school begins each morning and remains open until the school office 
closes each day—usually one and a half to two hours after the termination 
of the last class. The library should not be closed at noon time; in addi- 
tion, sufficient time should be budgeted to permit the librarian to get into 
certain classes and to attend pertinent curriculum and supervisory meet- 
ings. The librarian must get out into the school to observe the life and 
needs of the various departments in order that he may help determine 
how library can best serve the various parts of the total program. This can- 
= be done properly if the librarian is assigned to the library all day 
jong. 

5. The principal must make budget provisions for library clerical 
help. This clerical assistance is an absolute “must” unless principals are 
willing to use a quarter to a third of the librarian’s time in tasks that a 
competent clerk can perform equally well. Not to provide clerical help 
is obviously false economy. 
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6. The librarian expects the principal in making school enlargement 
plans (and every principal in the country has been involved in school 
enlargement!) to be certain that library space (square footage) and 
equipment both exceed the minimum acceptable standards. The library 
area and equipment (stacks, files, tables, etc.) must increase as the en- 
rollment increases. The lag presently existing in many schools must be 
overcome. : 

7. The principal must give the librarians the same status as the de- 
partment heads or counselors. Teachers must be encouraged so to plan 
their work that pupil and the library are brought into frequent, productive 
contact. 


C. The New “Standards for School Libraries” 

Later this year, the new Standards for School Libraries will be pub- 
lished by the American Association of School Librarians. This authori- 
tative revision and upgrading of the 1945 “Standards,” developed after a 
three-year study, was made by a highly competent staff aided by an 
advisory committee representing twenty national associations directly 
concerned with the contributions school libraries can make to good educa- 
tion. The NASSP held active membership on this committee. 

Every high-school principal should secure a complete copy' of these 
“Standards” although a summary or review will likely be printed in the 
NASSP BULLETIN at a later date. 

Most schools will not be able to meet the “Standards” at once. Each 
year, however, principals should make budget provisions (or encourage 
their superintendents to do so) so that within a three- or four-year period 
the improvement in learning that can come through good library work 
based on the new “Standards” can be realized in each one of our schools. 

BULLETIN readers logically will ask, “Why isn’t there a summary of 
these new ‘Standards’ given at this time?” 

The answer is that when this month’s BULLETIN closing date occurred, 
the “Standards” had not yet been presented to the Executive Committee 
of the NASSP and to other Associations for study and endorsement. When 
these endorsements have been received and the “Standards” become more 
or less “official,” a summary of them will be released. In complete form 
the “Standards” will be a small book or a fairly large brochure. 

NASSP members can look forward to finding helpful information under 
the following section headings in the new “Standards”: 


Part One: Liprary RESOURCES IN THE SCHOOLS 


I. School Library Resources: The Basic Materials for Learning and Teaching 
II. School Boards, School Administrators, and School Libraries 
III. Teachers and School Libraries 


4Standards for School Libraries, 1959. Published by the American Association of School 
Librarians, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Part Two: THe Lisrary PROGRAM IN SCHOOLS 
Havinc 200 on More STUDENTS 
. The Library Program in the Elementary School 
. The Library Program in the Junior High School 
. The Library Program in the Senior High School 
. The Staff for the School Library Program 
. The Materials Collections 
. Funds for the School Library Program 
. Housing and Equipping the School Library 


Part THREE: THe Liprary PROGRAM IN SPECIAL SITUATIONS 


. Library Resources and Services in Small Schools 

. The Library Program in the Twelve-Grade School 
. The Library Program in the Demonstration School 
. The Library in the New School Building 


Part Four: District AND REGIONAL PLANS 
FoR ScHoOoL LipRARY RESOURCES 


. Supervision of School Libraries 
. Regional Planning for School Libraries 


WHAT FUTURE ROLE FOR THE JUNIOR AND COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE? 


Cuamman: William S. Schmidt, Superintendent, Prince Georges County 
Schools, Upper Marlboro, Maryland. 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Reef Waldrep, Registrar, Meridian Junior College, Meridian, Missis- 
sippi. 
Paul Seydel, Principal, High School and Junior College, Fort Dodge, 
lowa. 


Summary of the presentation made by DELL REED 


| ae this country is heading into a crisis of overcrowding in 
our colleges. Defense of our nation against every enemy of body, mind, 
or spirit that time may bring is the responsibility of the American educa- 
tional system. We must produce more technicians for this age of auto- 
mation, we must provide ambassadors in this age of world responsibility, 
we must develop a way of making the average citizen at home in this age 
of science. In the next decade a new high will be reached in education, a 
new high level of shared responsibility and creative cooperation—among 


Dell Reed is Dean of Chanute Junior College, Chanute, Kansas. 
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public and private agencies, individuals, and institutions. What role will 
the junior college play in the future? 

In the December 18, 1958, issue of Education U.S.A., we find this 
statement: “Junior Colleges Attain New Importance. The tremendous 
interest in community junior colleges, all across the United States, points 
to the two-year school as being one answer to the enrollment log jam in 
higher education. With more and more high-school graduates seeking 
higher educations and with college costs continuing to mount, state 
legislatures in the coming year will give a high priority to a system of 
state-aided community junior colleges.” 


U.S. News and World Report, May 2, 1958, stated in a special report 
that the junior college is the answer to crowded campuses. Junior colleges 
have had a tremendous and rapid growth and are continuing to expand. 
Twenty-five years ago there were only about 300,000 junior college students 
in the'entire United States. In 1959, there were nearly 900,000 enrolled in 
some 637 junior colleges located in every state in the nation. In 22 states, 
publicly controlled junior colleges are receiving financial support from 
state governments. Federal aid is also being proposed. Just what is it 
about the junior college that is attracting so much attention? Why has 
the junior college become so popular and will this vast expansion con- 
tinue? 

Let us make a few observations: 


1. Junior colleges offer the same courses taken by freshmen and sopho- 
mores at a university. Their credits are nearly all accepted by four-year schools. 

2. Most junior colleges offer courses not found at the average four-year 
college of liberal arts. They train technicians, offer night classes for adults, and 
give job training for young or old. 

3. The junior college program is done at a big savings in money. Stu- 
dents save because most of them can live at home. Families using a community 
institution will be able to save some $800 or more each year in costs that are 
almost unavoidable in an institution away from home. 

4. Records are cited to show that, when a junior college is established in 
a community, a larger percentage of the high-school graduates continue their 
education beyond high school. 

5. Economy for taxpayers is claimed on the ground that junior colleges 
do not require as expensive buildings and equipment as four-year schools. 
With students living at home, there is no need for dormitories. For educating 
freshmen and sophomores, a school can get along without some of the costly 
laboratory and research equipment which universities require. 

6. Economy is not the only advantage. Records are cited to show that 
junior college graduates do at least as well as other students when they 
transfer to a four-year school. A recent comparison at the University of 
California showed that grades of junior college graduates were slightly higher. 

7. It is agreed that it is advantageous for a teenage student to start his 
college career in a home environment. The student in the two-year college 
has more opportunities to exercise his leadership in social situations, athletics, 
drama, art, and music. 
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8. For the student who seeks vocational training instead of a — 
d , a junior college is pictured as having a value unmatched by 

i four-year college or university. 

9. From a community stand int, a junior college is pictured as an asset 
industrially, as well as educationally and culturally. 

10. The picture you get from Hons is one of tremendous growth in junior 
colleges with more rapi gue ahead. The hope you find among many 

colleges 


educators is that junior are providing one answer to this country's 
problem of mounting college enrollments and mounting college costs. 


Education U.S.A. reports the following recent developments pertaining 
to junior colleges: Twenty to 23 states have recently completed their own 
studies of higher education and are looking seriously at the possibility of 
establishing public junior colleges. Oregon has set up a state director of 
junior colleges and has legislation in the works to expand the system. 
Massachusetts has passed a law giving new state support to community 
colleges. Maryland had four colleges in 1956 and has 10 today. Florida 
plans to increase its junior colleges from 4 to 35. In the state of Washing- 
ton, there were 4,000 students in junior colleges in 1948; today there are 
35,000. Fall enrollments in Minnesota's nine public junior colleges are 
25 per cent higher than they were a year ago. In California, the state’s 63 
junior colleges have an enrollment of 413,000, twice as large as the en- 
rollment of all the other junior colleges in the country. 


Education 30 years from now will represent the nations “biggest and 
most important business” according to the prediction of U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick. The commissioner’s predic- 
tion was among forecasts made by 150 national leaders for sealing in a 
time capsule in a new $2% million building for Look magazine in Des 
Moines. Predictions cover the year 1987, but were authorized for release 
at the building dedication on December 12, 1958. 


Major changes in the 30-year period, as foreseen by the educators, 
included: (1) more rigorous standards of admission to institutions of 
higher learning; (2) heightened prestige and rewards for teaching as a 
profession; (3) more two-year community colleges; (4) expansion of 
adult education; (5) increased Federal support of universities; (6) and 
schools and colleges, serving both youth and adults, operating on around- 
the-clock schedules twelve months a year. 


From the evidence presented here there is only one conclusion that 
can be made: The place of the two-year college in the future of our 
country is certain to be a dramatic and increasingly important one. Since 
the past is reputed to be prologue to the future, it is good to remind our- 
selves of the developments in our society that inevitably resulted in a 
need and a demand for the kinds of institutions which we now know as 
the junior college. The junior college is a distinctive institution, with a 
definite purpose, an integral part of the American education system dedi- 
cated to doing its part in the defense and further development of our 
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nation. “What Future Role for the Junior and Community College?” A 
continuation of the present strong programs of education as well as drastic 
expansion to meet the needs of American youth in their first two years of 
higher. education permitting the four-year colleges and universities to 
specialize in senior college and graduate level work will be the role of 
the junior and community college in the future. 


Summary of the presentation made by HUGH S. BONAR 


‘en future role for the community-junior college is bright. It is the 
one hope to help in a large way the increasing need for post-high-school 
education. Many surveys have been made during recent years by state 
commissions, the Federal government, and professional organizations in an 
effort to determine the needs of our nation for higher education and find 
ways to meet these needs. Without exception these studies reveal the 
need for vastly increased numbers of professional, technical, semi- 
professional, semi-technical, and skilled workers, as well as all kinds of 
service personnel for today’s mechanical-technical world. These studies 
show college enrollments doubling by 1970. They show that many of 
our potentially best students are not enrolling in college because of the 
costs involved and because they are needed at home to help part-time 
with the farm or the family business. 

The community junior college is designed to meet both of these needs. 
While helping part-time on the farm or with the family business, these 
most able young men and women can begin their advanced training if 
they are within commuting distance of a junior college. These junior 
colleges should offer university parallel liberal arts courses as well as one- 
and two-year terminal courses for skilled workers, semi-technical, and 
semi-professional workers. 

Speaking in Atlantic City in December 1958 before the convention of 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Robert 
E. Iffert, specialist for faculty and student services in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, said, “A Federal survey shows 
that 50 to 60 per cent of the students who were accepted by colleges but 
failed to matriculate were restrained by costs.”! 

Arguing against the proposal to increase tuition to meet increasing costs 
of higher education, the Chicago Sun Times on November 23, 1958, in an 
editorial said, “If private colleges were to charge the full cost of educa- 
tion, there would be an immediate need for hundreds of thousands of new 

‘Chicago Daily Tribune, December 28, 1958, p. 8. 

Hugh S. Bonar is Superintendent of the Joliet Township High School and Junior 

College, Joliet, Illinois. 
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scholarships to enable the children of families of average means to go to 
college. This would make constructive philanthropy, now directed to 
help education generally, into a sort of private charity. The investment 
of private funds for the common good of all would have to be diverted to 
help students who might otherwise be able to pay a reasonable tuition. 

“The same would be true of public institutions. The purpose of public 
education is to raise the general level of public brainpower. Education is 
not something that can be left to the ability to pay of the individuals who 
want it. Education is a community need that must be supported by the 
community.”? 

The December 1958, issue of Better Schools, emphasizes this problem. 
The editorial in part says, “Rapidly rising costs of college education are 
seriously threatening to slam the door of higher education in the faces 
of many American youngsters today. . . . It is estimated that this year’s 
total expense in a public college will average about $1,650 and in private 
schools about $2,200. 

“The possibility that financial obligations will become too heavy for 
re ge college students is being viewed by many educators as a 

igger threat to college admissions than the student's inability to get 
accepted because of the enrollment squeeze. 

“Since there is little correlation between intellectual ability of a student 
and family income, institutions of higher learning must not become 
devices to reverse our historic trend away from a class society. We should 


continue to open wider doors of opportunity for students of genuine 
ability without regard to income.”* 

In 1957 the Higher Education Commission for the State of Illinois re- 
ported to the governor and the legislature seven basic reasons for ex- 
panding junior colleges in Illinois. Since these are typical of other state 
commission recommendations I quote them. They are: 


1. To provide additional opportunities for all high-school graduates in 
the state. 

2. To relieve freshman and sophomore congestion at four-year colleges 
and universities. 

3. To reduce state costs for first and second years of higher education. 

4. To reduce costs to the individual and the family for higher education. 

5. To provide a means of screening those not able to benefit from college 
work. 

6. To enroll more of the top half of the high-school classes who are not 
now continuing formal education. 

7. To meet needs of agriculture, business, and industry.”* 


*Chicago Sun Times, November 23, 1958, p. 15. 

*Better Schools, December 1958, p. 4. 

‘Jllinois Looks to the Future in Higher Education, Report of the Higher Ed 
to the Governor and Legislature of the State of Illinois. 1957, pp. 111-120. 
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A complete documentation of reasons and evidence is provided in the 
report. Any one needing this evidence should read chapter seven of the 
Illinois report. 

The community junior college should be kept close to the people. 
Wherever possible a junior college should be located within commuting 
distance of all who want to attend and who can attend with profit. This is 
the most economical, the most effective, and the most democratic way to 
meet the increasing needs of our high-school graduates for higher or 
terminal education. 


WHAT ARE CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN COLLEGE 
ADMISSIONS POLICIES? 


Cuamman: Harold F. Gray, Principal, Clover Park High School, Tacoma, 
Washington. 


DIsCusSANTS: 
Kenneth H. Cleeton, Head, Department of Education, Eastern Mich- 
igan College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
John D. Scheller, Principal, Amherst Central Senior High School, Sny- 
der, New York. 


Summary of the presentation made by STEWART ATKINSON 


Taat colleges are faced now-a-days with a variety of problems in the 
selection of their freshman classes is known by all who deal with them. 
The simple fact that increasingly large numbers of high-school seniors are 
knocking at college doors make it obvious that the task of proper elimina- 
tion and selection must be increasingly difficult. It does not seem strange 
that the worried and overworked directors and their staffs seize upon 
every possible device to facilitate acceptances and to lighten their clerical 
load. The latest such scheme to appear is the Early Decision Plan. Since 
this plan is by far the most important recent innovation in college ad- 
missions policies, it seems desirable to devote this entire paper to its 
description and evaluation. 

For several years cooperative admissions officers have been willing to 
provide principals and candidates for admission with a judgment as to the 
probability of the acceptance of the latter long before the date of formal 
decision. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and many other colleges have or- 
ganized their A, B, and C program by which a candidate is informed at 
an early date of just where he stands. 


~ Stewart Atkinson is Principal of the Darien High School, Darien, Connecticut. 
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The Early Decision Plan, organized during the school year 1957-58 by 
several ree Eastern women’s colleges, goes beyond this by providing 
a means by which truly outstanding candidates may receive their letters 
of acceptance in early December of their senior year. These young people 
complete their entrance requirements in grade 11 by taking any required 
examinations during this school year. The | pre for early accept- 
ance is made in September of grade 12 and the school records are sent 
to the indicated colleges at that time. No girl may apply under this 
plan unless she affirms that the college applied to is her only choice, that 
she will apply nowhere else. She must back up her written declaration 
with a non-refundable cash deposit within a few weeks of her acceptance. 
By this plan these colleges expect to select about twenty-five per cent of 
the entering class. The girls not accepted by early decision have their 
applications retained for regular decision in the spring. There are varia- 
tions of this plan. Several men’s colleges permit applications elsewhere, 
said applications to be withdrawn upon acceptance at the college of the 
candidate's first choice. Several colleges require no cash deposit. At 
least one woman's college selects fifty per cent to seventy-five per cent of 
the entering class by early decision. 

An indication of the frequency of the Early Decision Plan may be de- 
rived from the fact that 125 questionnaire returns from the 139 colleges 
to which the high school I represent has sent graduates during the past 
ten years show that 37 colleges have formal Early Decision Plans and 
another 31 described procedures closely related to them. All kinds of 
colleges were included with the exception of engineering schools where 
senior-year mathematics is an entrance requirement. 

There seem to be differences of opinion held by those who favor early 
decision and those who oppose it. The remainder of this paper will be 
devoted to a summary of these opposing points of view. 

With increased numbers of colleges using the plan and most of them re- 


quiring singleness of choice, it is inevitable that college selection will be 
pushed down into the Jonior yea, at leas. Furthermore, since the American 

gh-school youngster likes to get into the act and early acceptance raises one’s 
prestige, each college will have an increasing number of applications under 
this plan. It will then accep roportion of the class by early decision 
(this is definitely indicated ) sod which*rdl etean result in- more future high-school 


college-minded young a mony ed “¢e he PP Y through the plan and, of 


junior year. In view of the 


necessity, having to select 
relative immaturity of juniors, this is is md 

The colleges reply that the kind of young people they wish to accept 
under this plan are mature enough in grade 11 to make a good choice of 
college. Furthermore, they may use the summer following the junior 
school year for college visits and do not have to make a definite choice 
until the end of September of the senior year. 

Early college acceptance requires excessively early preparation for 

examinations where they are required 
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The colleges reply again that the kind of young persons to be admitted 
under this early decision plan can prepare for examinations in their junior 
year. 

With college acceptance in December, the incentive for study in the long 
remainder of grade 12 is gone. 

The colleges reply “surely not in the case of outstanding students who 
know that sloughing off in marks will result in ultimate rejections.” 

With large numbers of applications arriving in December colleges will, of 
course, suspect that here are the early decision failures reporting in, and those 
who love only first choicers will act negatively. 

The colleges reply that most of their applications are received in De- 
cember anyway and that they have no way of knowing which applicants 
have gone through the Early Decision procedure elsewhere—and further- 
more, that they do not wish to know. 

College admission officers who have acted negatively on an applicant in 
November will have a mind set to do the same in May. 

The colleges say no to this. They affirm, on the contrary, that a Decem- 
ber torn-down who is still around in the spring has shown loyalty worthy 
of great consideration. 

Turn-downs in December will result in much frustration and worry. Un- 
less there is excellent guidance available in all high schools many unsuited 
young people will apply for early decision with many rejections a natural result. 
Many high schools do not have these good guidance facilities. 

The colleges reply that youth bounce back and that there will be not 
much worry by a youngster who has received a December rejection 
especially if he has been encouraged to apply through the regular 
channels. The colleges will be tactful about the whole matter. Certainly 
they are aware of the need for proper guidance in the high schools. 

In brief, the major objection of those opposed to the Early Decision 
Plan seems to be that, with the inevitable growth of the plan, college 
choices will have to be pushed more and more into the junior year and 
thus result in immature choices. In addition, they decry more work for 
the schools, decrease of motivation for the seniors, increased school pres- 
sure on young sophomores and juniors, and disappointment, doubt, and 
worry for those turned down. The proponents of the plan are blithefully 
certain that none of these objections apply and that, through early de- 
cisions, much worry on the applicant will be avoided, much paper work 
at the admissions offices eliminated, and better classes selected. 
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Summary of the presentation made by F. M. PETERSON 


R groar No. I of the Joint Committee of the School-College Relations 
Committees of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers and the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, published in January 1956, clearly outlined changing patterns 
in college admissions policies. These changes were again in Report No. II, 
published in 1957, and Report No. III, published in 1958. Current 
developments seem to center around a more intensive implementation in 
the areas included in the three reports mentioned above, and a recogni- 
tion of the need for greater understanding and improved cooperation 
between colleges and secondary schools. This report will attempt to 
indicate the directions taken and the devices used in current college 
admission policies. 

Changing criteria for admission can be noted in the trend by admissions 
officers to place more importance on personal qualifications. Rank in 
class is still significant in the realm of admissions; however, the trend 
is to supplement it, increasingly, with additional information which may 
well be on broader grounds than the academic or intellectual. Ability 
without achievement often fails as the “open sesame” to college. College 
admissions officers are taking a second look at the reputation of the 
secondary school and the reliance which can be placed upon the 
recommendations from that particular school. 

Increasing use of tests as bases for admissions is noted country-wide. 
Many colleges are requiring not only the Scholastic Aptitude Test spon- 
sored by the College Entrance Examination Board but achievement tests 
as well. A step-down program for the testing of ninth- and tenth-grade 
students is presently in operation. Expansion of the scholarship testing 
service is also noted. The search for undiscovered talent is closely as- 
sociated with the increased number of scholarships which are presently 
available and still likely to be offered. 

Counseling is receiving more attention in colleges as well as in second- 
ary schools. Increased emphasis is being placed upon the training of 
counselors. Colleges are tending to get away from highly organized 
— processes and are placing counseling on a more personalized 

asis. Secondary schools are tending to place less and less reliance on 
hit-or-miss counseling programs conducted by classroom teachers in 
home-room situations. A closer relationship between college counselors, 
college admissions officers, and secondary-school counselors is quite 
evident. This is all for the best. A close liason between college admissions 
officers and high-school counselors results in an improved transition from 
high school to college. The problem of multiple applications is solved 


Franklin M. Peterson is Superintendent-Principal, Pekin Community High School, 
Pekin, Illinois. 
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in many instances on a person-to-person level involving the college 
admissions officer and the secondary-school counselor. 


Increased attention to quality is very much in evidence at the secondary 
as well as the college level. “Quality control” is the watchword. Ad- 
missions officers are constantly under pressure from college teaching 
staffs who expect selective admissions to come forth with a student body 
that is academically superior. College remedial courses have been 
dropped in many instances. The secondary schools counter with the 
theory that, once a student has been admitted, he should be given a 
reasonable chance to succeed. The admissions officer seems to be caught 
in a “two-way bind.” Secondary schools are answering this demand for 
quality by setting up homogeneous groupings, honors courses, and many 
other such devices that result in a quality product. Parents seem to react 
favorably to such programs. Early discovery of talent is receiving more 
and more attention. Both colleges and secondary schools continue to 
raise their standards consciously. High-school students in the lower 
quarter receive little encouragement to go on to college. The slow 
learner still receives considerable encouragement in high school; however, 
the superior and the gifted are receiving increased consideration. 


Subject matter patterns of high-school students who plan to go on to 
college are beginning to change. Colleges seem to be content to rely upon 
the pressures placed upon the student by the secondary schools and the 
families rather than change admission requirements. The high-school 
student is still concerned about rank in class, but he has also been in- 
formed that the admissions officer is concerned with the identity of the 
subjects pursued and that the colleges look particularly in the direction of 
mathematics, English, science, language, and social studies. Trained 
counselors are doing a splendid job in orienting the college-bound stu- 
dent. 


Scholarship opportunities are increasing. The attention which has been 
focused upon the tremendous loss which comes as the result of the 
failure of many scholastically able students to go on to college has re- 
sulted in an increasing number of scholarship programs. Many of these 
programs are state-supported. The impact of the Federal scholarship 
program can scarcely be predicted at this time. All who are interested 
in the search for scholastic talent recognize the need for financial aid. 
Devices for determining the need for financial assistance are being 
materially improved. There is still much confusion in the promiscuous 
use of the term “scholarship.” Much could be gained if the term “scholar- 
ship” were used exclusively for awards given for high scholastic achieve- 
ment, with or without stipend. 

Advanced placement is continuing. Usually it is carried on under a 
very rigid set of regulations. The major purpose is still appropriate place- 
ment. Advanced placement programs are usually found in those second- 
ary schools which are large enough and have the resources to provide 
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homogeneous groupings for those students with exceptional ability and 
have faculty members who can provide instruction at the level required. 

Articulation of school and college curricula and instructional practices 
continues to be an area in which progress is slow. More and more 
secondary people (counselors, administrators, and teachers) are visiting 
college campuses at the invitation of college admissions officers, and 
their co-workers in counseling and in teaching. Excellent results have 
been accomplished as an outcome of such procedure. Little progress has 
been made in the area of visits to the secondary schools by college class- 
room teachers. Quoting from Report III mentioned in the introductory 
paragraph: “Only by a better understanding of each other can colleges 
and secondary schools hope to avoid the gaps in the total educational 


program.” 


ARE ADMINISTRATIVE COMPETENCE AND DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATION COMPATIBLE? 


Cuamman: G. E. Evans, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Former Principal, 
Vaughan Road Collegiate Institute. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Robert H. Chastney, Principal, High School, Montpelier, Vermont. 
T. C. Johnston, Director, Placement Service, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


Summary of the presentation made by ERWIN J. JUILFS 


Tae question assigned to us for discussion seems to imply that a really 
efficient, competent administration probably cannot be achieved by 
democratic practices. It immediately raises doubt that any principal who 
follows procedures which are designed to solicit majority opinion upon 
policy decisions, on curricular changes, and upon common operational 
procedures is not exercising the leadership nor discharging the responsi- 
bility placed upon him by the school board he serves. 

Such a position is, of course, untenable to most of us. All of us, I'm 
sure, want to be as competent as our training and our innate abilities 
will permit; and none of us, I’m equally confident, would care to admit 
to dogmatic, authoritarian practices in the discharge of our duties. 
Although we are ready to concede that we have never reached either the 
administrative competence we aspire to, or a truly democratic administra- 


Erwin J. Juilfs is Acting Assistant Superintendent of Eugene Public Schools, 275 
East 7th Avenue, Eugene, Oregon. 
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tion, still we continue to strive toward both. We believe that we can 
achieve a good measure of success in efficiently administering our schools 
through practices which are inherently democratic. In fact, I’m sure for 
most of us the compatibility of administrative competence and democratic 
procedure is not a question because we believe we cannot have one 
without the other. We would rather concern ourselves with ways to 
achieve beth. Here, then, are some of the attributes which it would seem 
might aid a principal with such aspirations. 

He must, first of all, be willing to assume competent leadership. 
Teachers expect their principal to be competent. They do not feel that 
he should be able to teach their classes better than they, but they do 
expect him to display an intelligent interest and to be able to direct them 
to help if they need it. They look to the principal for a definition of the 
aims and goals of the school and they expect him to define them clearly. 
They look to him for stimulation and vision. They want freedom to 
initiate, but when they seek his judgment, they expect that he shall have 
some foundation for his evaluation. 

Certainly teachers have a right to expect honesty and integrity from 
their principal. In all matters of scheduling and teacher load, each 
teacher has a right to expect fair treatment. The NEA studies in 1950 
proved that teacher load seemed only to become a matter of concern 
when morale was low, but nothing can be more damaging to morale 
than the belief that there is an unfair distribution of responsibility in a 
school. 

Teachers expect their principal to have courage. The spirit of democ- 
racy will be weak indeed in a school where a principal will not “back 
up his teachers.” Obviously, this calls for unhampered communication 
between principal and teacher and it means, too, that the teacher should 
discuss his plans with the principal if they involve anything unusual. 

Secondly, if a principal would have a democratic orientation to his 
administrative chores, he must, most of all, recognize the professional 
status, worth, and dignity of the teachers working with him. 

Probably the factor which will be of the greatest aid toward the 
establishment of a democratic climate among teachers is recognition as 
professionally competent persons. The freedom of teachers to plan their 
own work is a most important potential source of satisfaction. Teachers 
want to be responsible, professional associates of their principal. 

They seem, also, to derive a great deal of satisfaction from working 
with others who have high professional standards. They are gratified when 
they know that what they do is recognized as important and, like every- 
one else, they get a lift from knowing that they “belong” and are accepted 
as a vital, highly respected group. 

To foster and strengthen this feeling among teachers, the principal 
must learn not only to show his appreciation of good teaching, but i 
to be assiduous in working out curriculum, guidance, and pupil personnel 
problems cooperatively. Above all, he should always be certain that 
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teachers have a voice in the formulating of policy whether it affects staff 
action, pupil conduct, classroom management, or the assignment of 
extracurricular duties. 

Again, if the principal would be truly democratic, he must have an 
open door to his office. It should be self-evident that no principal dare 
shut himself off from his teachers in any way if they are to continue to 
work with a high degree of satisfaction and are to take their place in his 
democratic scheme of things. And, of course, the “open door” must be- 
come more than the absence of a mere physical barrier. All principals 
know that there are psychological walls which must be broken down and 
eliminated. This may be difficult, of course, for teachers, understandably 
enough, are sometimes hesitant to discuss their problems with their boss 
lest the discussion reveals a weakness or shortcoming on their part which 
they'd rather he didn’t know about. But he should be a sympathetic 
listener and patiently hear all complaints. He may not always be able to 
remove the cause of the trouble, but he should strive to keep any 
grievance from becoming a symbol of injustice. No one assigned to his 
building should ever doubt his concern for their welfare. 

Lastly, if a principal would be competent as well as democratic, he 
must be consistent. In this connection, the Kellogg Foundation studies by 
the University of Chicago produced some interesting results. They re- 
vealed that teachers were most satisfied and felt mure secure if their 
principal behaved as they expected him to behave. Could this mean that, 
if teachers expect an old grouch in the principal's office, he’d better act 
like one or they'll become frustrated with him? Probably not; but it would 
seem logical that the principal's attitude toward leadership should be 
compatible with that of his staff. It isn’t likely that morale would be high 
in a school where teachers expected democratic leadership and found an 
authoritarian in the principal's office. However, neither can the principal 
be all things to all teachers. He may find his attitudes compatible with 
those held by some of his group, but not with others. If there are differing 
opinions on his staff, he must seek to unify and harmonize these differ- 
ences. He cannot flit from one to the other, but must take some position 
with consistency. 


Summary of the presentation made by ROBERT L. FOOSE 


—_ the heading “Should an administrator be democratic or auto- 
cratic in dealing with his staff—or something in between?” the lead article 
in the June issue of the NAssPp spoTLicHT dealt with a similar theme. Its 
conclusion may be summed up in its author's statement “When good 
administrators are observed in action, no such conflict seems to exist.” 


~ Robert L. Foose is Principal of Westfield Senior High School, Dorian Road and 
Rahway Avenue, Westfield, New Jersey. 
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Rather, the author points out that the successful administrator “must have 
a high batting average in accurately assessing the forces that determine 
what his most appropriate behavior at the particular time should be and 
in actually being able to behave accordingly.” Nevertheless, when this 
question is posed, one cannot escape the obvious implication that auto- 
cratic administration really is needed for the most efficient operation of a 
school, but that democratic organization is the proper pattern to follow, 
even though it may be something of an esoteric theory. 

From a philosophical point of view, it seems obvious that we cannot 
expect our democratic society to survive unless an educated citizenry 
understands and practices democratic principles. One of the prime re- 
sponsibilities of the public schools then must be to train its young people 
in the understanding and practice of these principles. Since the tone 
of each school and what it teaches are determined in large measure by 
its administration, the example of democratic organization should begin 
at the top. 

Why then can there be any question about the necessity for establish- 
ing and maintaining democratic administration in our schools? The answer 
is simply because the job is a tremendous one with ever-growing com- 
plexities. To do a competent job, the high-school principal must seek 
constantly for more efficient ways to achieve good results and to delegate 
authority properly, just as American business, which has a reputation for 
a high degree of competence, has done. 


Several years ago, in a talk before a group of school people, many of 
whom were non-administrators, I pointed out that the problems for the 
secondary schools of the country in the years immediately ahead were 
rather staggering: more schools with astronomically rising enrollments, 
a growing tide of consolidations resulting in a host of larger high schools, 
the ever increasing concern with the lay interest in the public schools, 
and the tremendous number of new administrators embarking upon their 
first principalships. 

The role of the high-school principal in these expanding schools is 
becoming more complex and involved all the time. What does his job 
analysis show? The principal is expected to be the responsible head and 
professional leader of the school. He must be a good judge of character 
and expert in analyzing human relations so that he can select and recom- 
mend only the best teachers for his school. He should supervise and 
encourage all his staff to grow professionally. He must struggle with 
budgets and control expenditures and financial affairs of the school, in- 
cluding the efficient use of paper clips and pencils. 

He is expected to be a leader in curriculum development, assist with 
courses of study, approve textbooks, and know what's going on in all the 
classrooms. He is responsible for scheduling teachers and students so 
that everyone is where he is supposed to be at the right time. He must 
make provision for fire drills, defense drills, traffic control, and safety 
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regulations. He must supervise the cafeteria and all its operations. He 
must inspect the buildings and grounds and supervise the custodial staff. 

He has to understand the problems of adolescents, work toward a pro- 
gram that will meet their needs, and have a sound philosophy of educa- 
tion. He must be concerned with the library services and work in art, 
business education, English, foreign languages, home economics, in- 
dustrial arts, mathematics, music, physical education, science, and the 
social studies. He must serve a guidance function, acting as a counselor 
for educational, vocational, or purely personal problems. He must be 
interested in the school’s concerts, plays, exhibits, and all athletic con- 
tests. He should be a public relations expert, dealing with the PTA, 
other parent organizations and lay groups, and the public in general, and 
be prepared at a moment's notice to tell Mama why Johnny can’t read and 
what can be done about it. 

He must be an expert on registers and check the attendance of students. 
He must be keenly aware of health problems, supervising regular dental 
and medical examinations. The problems of mental and emotional health 
are part of his responsibility. He must enforce discipline, be sure that 
records are kept accurately, and answer countless questionnaires. He can 
expect to make regular reports to the main office, keep the public in- 
formed, and cope with mountains of correspondence. He should be 
deeply interested in education and have a scholarly and professional 
background. In addition, he should be active in professional organiza- 
tions and play an important role in community affairs. 

He needs to keep a finger on the school paper and magazine and year- 
book, the organized clubs, the assemblies, the dances, and the games. He 
needs to have a vital interest in and knowledge of what is new in tests 
and measurements and audio and visual aides. He is always looking for 
the best way to use the facilities and the services of the personnel at his 
command. The ramifications of the task appear endless. 

The term, “administrative competence,” then immediately suggests 
getting the job done as quickly and efficiently as possible. It implies a 
certain hard, businesslike attitude toward everyone who crosses his path. 
Autocratic approach? Perhaps. Democratic approach? Won't that be time 
consuming and inefficient? 

The crux of the problem lies in a clear understanding of the job at hand, 
the development of proper attitudes toward it, and a constant evaluation 
of the competency with which it is being done. 

Businessmen have long since learned the necessity for appraising the 
work of their executives and for establishing training methods to improve 
their operation. They have become used to quality controls, salés 
analyses, consumer reports, etc. While the product of the school is 
scarcely that of a typical manufacturing company; nevertheless, the school 
administrator might learn from the lessons of business. For instance, 
American Management Association courses for executives have been 
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placing more and more emphasis on an understanding of human relations. 
The challenge of good public relations is constantly before us. 

Here is the point at which autocratic administration breaks down. Here 
is the point at which administrative competency takes into account the 
importance of working with people by using democratic procedures. 
When one sees corporation presidents seriously practicing role playing or 
studying group dynamics, he realizes how important they can be too for 
the school administrator. 

One of the significant studies reported in the Secondary-School Princi- 
pals’ BULLETIN in January 1956 was that of Austin and Collins on “A Study 
of Attitudes Toward the High-School Principalship.” In quite complete 
fashion it explores the demands of the position, eleven areas of job 
performance, and numerous examples of acceptable and unacceptable 
practices. The conclusions stressed the need for the principal to be a 
skillful organizer, a good leader, and one who can develop and maintain 
mutual understanding with students, teachers, parents, and other 
administrators. 

Like the sporiicut’s analysis, this critical view of the job of the prin- 
cipal, makes clear that the administrator must understand his responsi- 
bilities, develop the right attitudes toward them, and that there can be 
no question about the compatibility of administrative competence and 
democratic administration, because they are really dependent one upon 
the other. 


WHAT ARE SOME PROMISING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL? 


Cuamman: Joseph B. Chaplin, Principal, Senior High School, Bangor, 
Maine. 
DISCUSSANTS: 
Clark M. Fouts, Principal, Beachwood High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Frank N. Philpot, Supervisor, Division of Secondary Education, State 
Department, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Summary of the presentation made by ELI E. COHEN 
The Education of Migrant Youth 


Bums year, about seven and a half million children of school age were 
on the move across our country. They were among the 33,000,000 people 
(one-fifth of our population) who moved within or across county and 
state lines, according to the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Most of them 


~ EK E. Cohen is Executive Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, New 
York, New York. 
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changed the place they lived only once. But some moved as many as ten 
or twelve times, especially children of migratory farmers. More frequently 
than not, they were non-whites and unemployed. Many of their fathers 
were shifting from or looking for jobs in all types and lev els of occupation. 
They moved most often in cities and outside of cities where there was no 
farming. 

Moving to a new place meant a new school each time. There, they had 
trouble with the strange surroundings; they disrupted classes, when they 
came after the beginning of the term, and created special problems for 
the new teachers, who didn’t know enough about what they had done 
in other schools. They complicated things so much that the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development of the National Education 
Association called “pupil migration” one of the most serious detriments 
to progress in schools today. Those who progressed the least were the 
children of seasonal farm workers who moved constantly during much 
of the year. There are well over 100,000 of them of school age, according 
to the President's Committee on Migratory Labor. Many don't go to 
school at all, and some work at harmful jobs. 

To help these and other school-age youngsters on the move, a number 
of special programs have been developed. Among the best are those in 
Fresno County, California, the state of Colorado, and a joint project 
in Palm Beach County, Florida, and Northampton County, Virginia. They 
have uncovered: 


1. Effective ways to make children comfortable in a new situation 

2. Quick and economical ways to determine their educational needs 

3. Teaching methods, materials, and classroom organization that make it 
easier for the school to handle a group of children on the move 

4. Better cooperation and methods for transferring students from one 
school to another. (Only six states insist that schools keep cumulative records 
on all pupils. ) 

5. Special training and supervision that equip teachers better to deal 
with the problems of children who move 

6. Constructive use in the classroom of the migrant child’s varied 
experiences 

7. The fact that close relationship between parents and schools helps 
children fit into and get more from the new school. 


These represent real progress. However, to see that children who move 
get continuous, good education, much more must be known—particularly 
in the areas of curriculum, transfer procedures, and financing. The 
problem is critical because no chain is any stronger than its weakest 
link. The educational level of all our classrooms will be pulled down 
by the students who do not fit in and are retarded due to migration. The 
size and complexity of the problem, therefore, demand high priority— 
not only from teachers, but also from school administrators and the 
community. 
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Summary of the presentation made by ARTHUR J. NAGLE 
The Team Concept in Organizing a Secondary-School Program 


Dusen the last decade, school systems throughout the country have 
been searching for a new type of secondary-school organization in order 
that some of the inadequacies inherent in a departmentalized program 
may be overcome. The most often stated objections to departmentaliza- 
tion are short class periods, large pupil loads, lack of both horizontal and 
vertical articulation, and little or no integration of subject material. In 
an attempt to eliminate the above weaknesses, school districts have 
instituted core, common learnings, general education, block of time, and 
team programs. The team program, perhaps the most recent attempt to 
strengthen secondary-school organization, has two main variations: 


First, The Grade Level Plan—Here the teachers of any one grade, 9th, 
10th, and so forth, are specifically assigned to one grade level. A grade co- 
ordinator is responsible for bringing about closer articulation and integration. 

Second, The Team or “School Within a School”—Under this plan three, 
four, or five teachers are scheduled as a small unit on any given grade level. Re- 
gardless of how many sections there are in the grade, = form a small 
autonomous unit and operate as an acutal “School Within a School.” The heart 
of the program is a planning period (usually 50 minutes) inserted in the 
schedule so that the teachers may meet from three to five times a week while 
their team pupils are scheduled for minor subjects. 


The second variation is the program about which we are concerned. 
Under this team program all the academic subjects are taught by the 
team teachers. If a three teacher team is formed, it may have a language 
arts teacher, a social studies teacher, and a mathematics and science 
teacher. This would indicate that the block of time allotted to each sub- 
ject would be one third of the daily schedule remaining after providing for 
the lunch and planning periods. In practice, the length of the school day 
determines the length of the class period (usually 80 minutes). 

If a four teacher team is formed, the teacher assignments may be as 
follows: a language arts teacher, a social studies teacher, a mathematics 
teacher, and a science teacher. The length of the class period in this 
instance, is approximately 65 minutes. The advantages of team organiza- 
tion are: 

1. There is created a small organization which assumes the responsi- 
bility for the growth and development of the boys and girls assigned to 
the team. 

2. The integration of subject material is facilitated when team teachers 
plan their work cooperatively. The academic fields are fused into a com- 
mon unit. 


~ Arthur J. Nagle is Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Education, 
Allentown Public Schools, 31 South Penn Street, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
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3. Horizontal articulation occurs through the team meetings. Home- 
work, tests, field trips, use of films, testing programs and so forth, all are 
arranged systematically and coordinately by the team teachers. 

4. The guidance aspect of the team organization is one of its strongest 
points. Part of the planning period is devoted to a discussion of the 
pupils, their problems, their potentials, and their accomplishments. The 
planning period provides time for conferences with principals, consultants, 
parents, pupils, and others concerned with the program. 

5. A differentiated program and concern for individual differences is 
provided more easily through the cooperative effort of team teachers than 
through a departmentalized program. 

6. The team is an instrument for in-service training. A beginning 
teacher placed in the team with two or three experienced teachers will 
find a great deal of help and will become more easily oriented and ad- 
justed. 

7. Teachers and pupils working together develop a feeling of unity and 
belonging. 

8. The team schedule provides for longer periods or “blocks of time” 
which afford opportunities for conducting activities not possible in short 
45-minute periods. 

9. Although no statistical proof is available, it is the belief of educators 
using the team concept that a higher level of achievement is attained in 
all the academic subjects. 


Summary of the presentation made by HOWARD G. KIRKSEY 
Articulation in the Junior-Senior High School 


Ebaernc inarticulations may be attributed to the faith we have 
in organization. If promoting pupils through the twelve grade levels were 
similar to the problem of moving tons of freight through the series of 
locks on the T.V.A. lakes, the problem might be resolved by organization. 
But children are different from freight and the school units are unlike 
locks. Mere organization does not sufficiently provide for the articulation 
of school units to achieve for each child a continuously adjusted educa- 
tion gradually becoming differentiated according to his needs. Difficulties 
of articulation are increased when units of organization vary within a 
school system or when there are numerous transfers from one system to 
another. 

Articulation is further complicated because pupils don't develop 
socially, biologically, and intellectually at the same rate. Some outgrow 
the junior high school socially or biologically and still are not ready 


Howard G. Kirksey is Dean of the Faculty of Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
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intellectually for the tasks of the senior high school. Such students are 
misfits in either unit. Promoting them to the senior high school may be 
determined by deciding which unit can accommodate itself best to the 
particular pupil. The senior high school must be prepared to accept some 
students who are below par intellectually, or the junior high school must 
be prepared to keep some over-aged boys and girls who, as a rule, are 
manifestly incompetent but who are social misfits among younger 
children. Cooperation rather than organization is the key to better 
articulation. 

There are many ways in which junior and senior high-school faculties 
may cooperate to effect better articulation. Some of these are: (1) Partici- 
pation in planning courses of study; (2) Intervisitation; (3) Cumulative 
records; (4) Exchange positions temporarily; and (5) Develop common 
philosophy and clearly stated objectives. 

Team work is imperative. Articulation implies an act of jointing or 
grafting and never requires that the adjustment be altogether by one unit 
to the other. In order that both the junior and senior high schools may 
work harmoniously for the larger common good, intelligent modifications 
must be made continuously in each. Such modifications can be made 
only after each understands the contribution that the other is expected 
to make and the means that it is using to make it. 


Summary of the presentation made by RUTH W. HAYRE 
Community Talent Search 


‘Te Community Talent Search (CTS) is an educational program re- 
sulting from a felt need for the more efficient identification and develop- 
ment of potential ability, particularly among minority groups attending 
schools in underprivileged communities. It is currently sponsored in 
New York City by the New York Board of Education, the College Board, 
and the National Scholarship Service Fund for Negro Students. The 
objectives and activities of this project as carried on in the George 
Washington High School and Junior High School No. 43 of New York 
City, for the past year and a half, have been described in various educa- 
tional articles. This descriptive material may be obtained from Dr. 
Franklin J. Keller, Director of CTS, 6 East 82nd St., New York 28, N. Y. 

A study of the Community Talent Search program was made by the 
standing Curriculum Committee of the William Penn High School for 
Girls in Philadelphia. As a result, this school has incorporated much of 
the philosophy and techniques of the New York program into its newly 


Ruth W. Hayre is Principal of the William Penn High School for Girls, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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initiated Project WINGS. For over a decade William Penn High has 
pioneered in education for the slow learner, adjusting the curriculum to 
meet the needs of a changing neighborhood and pupil population. How- 
ever, there has been a growing feeling among the staff that much po- 
tential talent and ability were going to waste, unidentified and un- 
developed, because of “under-education.” That which was being called 
“slow-learning” and treated as such was really lack of motivation, lack of 
proper identification and classification, impoverished cultural environ- 
ment, uneducated and unenlightened parents, poor teaching, and in- 
adequate curriculum. 

Project WINGS is an effort on a school-wide scale to give a new slant, 
a new emphasis, and a new approach to education at William Penn High 
School, and, in line with the Community Talent Search, to discover and 
develop talent, intellectual and otherwise, where “such talent is not 
expected to exist.” The objectives are: 

1. To develop that talent by enrichment of curriculum, and by at- 
tempting to overcome the handicaps resulting from under-education and 
a culturally impoverished background. 

2. To make the educational process—i.e. learning—exciting and desir- 
able to adolescents who have often been classed as slow learners or even 
reluctant learners. 

3. To try through improved testing and skillful counseling to determine 
the blocks and barriers to learning and to help the pupils raise their level 
of aspiration. 

The faculty has organized itself into committees to work on the various 
phases of the project as follows: 

1. The Testing and Identification Committee is making an evaluation 
of tests now in use. They are administering non-verbal tests, Spanish 
language tests, and so-called “culture-free” tests to interpret more ac- 
curately the abilities of the Spanish speaking Puerto Rican pupils, and 
many of the other pupils with verbal and cultural limitations. 

2. The Articulation Committee will continue to foster a close working 
relationship with the three junior high schools that “feed” William Penn. 
As in the New York program, it would seem very important for a talent 
search and educational incentive program to begin at a lower level than 
senior high school, certainly no later than seventh grade. 

3. The Reading and Language Arts Committee will promote an in- 
service course to help teachers improve their techniques for teaching 
developmental reading at the secondary level. The remedial reading 
teacher will continue to work individually and intensively with those 
pupils who show potential for improvement in reading speed and com- 
prehension. The goal of this committee is “every teacher a reading 
teacher.” 

4. The Guidance Committee is working with the three counselors al- 
ready assigned to the school in an effort to increase the amount of 
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guidance given to those pupils who are identified as college material. The 
committee will work out a program of parent education and guidance, 
with a teacher given time allotment to make home visits to those parents 
who cannot come to the school. 

5. The Committee on Improvement of Instruction is gathering ma- 
terials and preparing semi-monthly WINGS flyers containing helpful 
hints on better ways to use audio-visual aids, especially the educational 
TV programs, textbooks, fugitive materials, and community resources. 

6. The Culutral Enrichment Committee provides activities and ex- 
periences of a cultural nature for the entire student body, and especially 
for the WINGS classes. These include trips to museums, theatres, con- 
certs, courses in art and music appreciation, scientific lectures and 
demonstrations, assembly programs, etc. 

7. The Community Contacts Committee plans to interpret WINGS to 
the community and to enlist the support of community leaders, organiza- 
tions, and agencies as resource people, and as sources of scholarship aid 
for those pupils who qualify academically for college, but need financial 
assistance. The help of the community in sponsoring cultural activities 
for the students, and in aiding in the guidance program is enlisted. 

The Philadelphia Board of Education has given its support in a number 
of ways: teacher allotment to include a coordinator for the project, and 
time allowance on the roster for other staff members who are giving 
leadership to phases of the project; the services of the Division of Re- 
search in testing; consultant service from the Curriculum Office for the 
various remedial and in-service programs; buses to transport classes on 
cultural trips; funds for staff observation and visitation of the New York 
program; the services of the School-Community Relations division in 
publicizing the talent search; and a relatively liberal allotment of counsel- 
ing services, one counselor for every 400 pupils. 

The special WINGS classes are composed of those pupils who seem to 
have definite potential for college as indicated by the I.Q. scores, pre- 
vious school record, and recommendations of teachers with regard to such 
character traits as industry, perseverance, and intellectual curiosity. 
Everything will be done to see that these pupils get the training and the 
financial assistance needed for the realization of a college education. 
However, it must be emphasized that Project WINGS, affiliating with 
CTS, is concerned not just with the development of the college-bound 
pupil, but envisions new horizons and the increase in stature, knowledge, 


and dignity among the student body as a whole. 
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HOW CAN WE IMPROVE THE READING SKILLS AND HABITS OF 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS? 


CuammMan: Harold H. Metcalf, Superintendent, Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Fred G. Usilton, Supervisor of Instruction, Caroline County Schools, 
Denton, Maryland. 
Maynard C. Robinson, Principal, High School, Rutland, Vermont. 


Summary of the presentation made by WALTER G. PATTERSON 
THe TEAM APPROACH TO THE READING PROGRAM 


‘ise years ago, I visited a high school for the purpose of observing a 
developmental reading program. A well-trained and experienced teacher 
of reading had been employed, and her principal said to her, “This is 
your specialty; now go ahead and organize a reading program.” At the 
time of my visit the teacher was frustrated, unhappy, and extremely 
nervous. There were so many students in the school that no classroom 
could be set aside for reading. The teacher was using offices, home 
economics rooms, and vacant classrooms when they were free for a 
period. This required both limiting the quantity and type of reading 
materials and equipment. Classes ranged from two to six students each. 
This very fine reading teacher could not produce adequately because she 
was given the assignment of organization which was rightfully that of 
the high-school principal. It is the principal's responsibility to organize 
the program, employ the reading teachers, assign students to the reading 
classes, provide a room or rooms for reading, obtain the equipment and 
supplies, supervise the reading program, and apply evaluation pro- 
cedures. A sizeable job, one may say, but the principal shares the re- 
sponsibilities with the superintendent of schools, other administrative 
personnel, the school committee, and the reading teacher. 

Planning for a reading program should be similar to the approach used 
in planning any other subject area in the school. That is determining the 
need for a program, obtaining official approval, selecting personnel, agree- 
ing on a tentative program, preparing a budget, purchasing of materials 
and supplies, and assigning students to classes and classes to teachers 
followed by measurement and evaluation. A team of school personnel 
shares in planning and organizing, but the principal directs and leads and 

Walter G. Patterson is Principal of the Needham Senior High School, Needham 
Heights, Massachusetts. Credit for the refinement of procedures and results obtained 
in developmental reading classes which form the basis for this article is given to three 


reading teachers: Mrs. Martha B. Brawn of North Adams, Massachusetts, and Miss 
Mary K. Tormey and Mrs. Yemena Seligson of the Needham Senior High School. 
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cannot delegate his full responsibility to others if he wants to help students 
in his school improve their reading skills. 


IssUES IN THE TEACHING OF READING 


Recently, when the public was informed that a reading program had 
been approved for the Needham Senior High School, the father of a 
junior girl telephoned the principal and said, “I am not certain that I 
approve the teaching of reading in high school, but I do want my daughter 
assigned to the first reading class.” A public school administrator did not 
approve of a reading program in high school although his own son in 
such a program increased from the thirteenth to the forty-ninth percentile 
in a half-year course. This lad is preparing for college, and, reading at 
the thirteenth percentile, he would have little chance of passing any high- 
school subject requiring reading. To prepare for college and to be suc- 
cessful in college, he ought to read above the seventieth percentile. 

Only last year a retired teacher-college president, who was serving on a 
city school committee, came out in hostile opposition to a well-established 
and proven reading program in the local high school. It was his conten- 
tion that if reading were taught well enough in the elementary grades, 
there would be no need for teaching reading in high school. So the first 
issue concerns the assertion that reading is not a high-school subject and 
ought to be taught only in the elementary schools. The opposite of this 
viewpoint is that reading ought to be offered at least through the second 
year of college for those students who need and demonstrate that they 
can profit from reading instruction. As the minds mature, the students 
are able to refine their reading skills. Just as we expect students to handle 
mathematics, English, science, and other subjects at higher levels than 
the sixth-grade level, so we believe that many students need help in 
reaching high levels of achievement in reading skills. We are concerned 
with the maximum skill of reading for each regardless of grade placement. 
Any experienced schoolman knows that not all English and other subject 
matter is being taught at high-school levels for all high-school students. 
Schoolmen know that many students below grade level will eventually 
reach their proper grade level and often-times surpass it in subject areas. 
Students do not all grow at the same rate. Should we forever deny edu- 
cational growth simply because a student has not acquired skills thought 
to belong to a certain grade level, or ought we to give opportunities for 
continuous growth? The answer appears obvious. 

A second issue consuming much time in discussion is that reading can- 
not be taught by machines. This is somewhat similar to the argument 
that the top rungs of a ladder are more important than the lower rungs. 
Galileo, (1564-1642) while a professor of mathematics at Pisa, dramatized 
the scientific method to his fellow-professors: 


They asserted, for example, on the basis of Aristotle’s Physics, that a body 
weighing ten pounds would fall through a given distance in one-tenth of the 
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time that would be taken by a body weighing one pound. So he went up to 
the top of the Leaning Tower of Pisa one morning with a ten-pound shot and 
a one-pound shot, and just as the professors were proceeding, with leisurely 
dignity, to their respective lecture rooms in the presence of their pupils, he 
attracted their attention and drop the two weights from the top of the 
tower to their feet. The two weights arrived practically simultaneously. The 
professors, however, maintained that their eyes must have deceived them, since 
it was impossible that Aristotle could be in error." 


Machines have a place in our reading program. They will not do the 
whole job, but they do help with motivation and are liked by many stu- 
dents who testify that they are helped in reading by using machines. 
The machines actually do push the students to faster thinking and reveal 
goals higher than they thought possible. So until conclusive scientific 
evidence proves that machines have no place in a reading program, we 
shall continue to accept them “on faith” and to use them as a part of the 
reading program. 

A third issue is one that has retarded developmental reading in high 
schools for many years. The issue is that English and social studies 
teachers ought to be assigned to teach reading in high schools. The as- 
sumption is that because so much reading is required in English and 
social studies, the teachers in these fields will know “how” to teach their 
students to read. There is the “how” to read which is a skill or combina- 
tion of skills of reading. It includes comprehension, speed, vocabulary, 
study skills, and all the complex physiological and psychological aspects 
of reading. Then there is the “what” to read. This is where the English 
and social studies teachers emphasize discrimination in reading. They 
direct the reading of the students along lines that will reveal higher learn- 
ing to their students. This difference between the “how” to read and the 
“what” to read was illustrated at a national meeting of principals. The 
program was one of improving reading in high schools. On the panel the 
participants were sharply divided. One group presented the developmen- 
tal approach to improving the skilis of reading, the “how-to-read.” The 
other group presented a clear and authoritative view of “what to read.” 
English and social studies teachers are experts in this area of directing 
students in “what to read.” But unless they have had special training and 
experience, they cannot teach the “how-to-read” in the manner that will 
get marked gains in comprehension and speed. This is the job of a 
specialized reading teacher working in a systematic manner with the 
excellent present-day tools for teaching high-school students “how-to- 
read.” 

A fourth issue concerns whether emphasis is to be placed on remedial 
reading or developmental reading. Remedial reading is here defined as 
the type of help given in a clinical situation to the three to five per cent 
of the poorest readers. In remedial work, the student is examined care- 


‘Russell, Bertrand. The Scientific Outlook. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. 
1931. Pp. 21-22. 
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fully and help is either individual or given to small groups with similar 
problems. The developmental reading is a classroom approach to teach- 
ing reading to groups of students. An example of remedial reading was 
observed in a 2200-pupil high school where the reading teacher used her 
full time in helping forty-eight students during the year. These were the 
students with the greatest problems of reading. They were given indi- 
vidual psychological examinations, and their problems of reading were 
thoroughly analyzed. Then, they were helped either individually or in 
groups of two to four students. A developmental approach is illustrated 
in the Needham High Schoo! where 713 students completed at least one- 
half year of reading instruction in 1957-1958, and 217 students completed 
a full year of reading. Some remedial work is done in Needham during 
“free” periods and after school, but the major emphasis is on helping large 
numbers of students in classrooms compared to helping a few students in 
a clinical program. Both remedial and developmental programs are 
valuable. The problem is one of deciding where the major emphasis is 
to be placed. 

A fifth issue concerns the relationship of the reading teacher to subject 
matter teachers. In some schools the faculty must spend a year or two in 
in-service training under the direction of a reading specialist before in- 
troducing reading into the curriculum. A popular proposal at meetings 
of reading teachers is that the reading teacher's main job is to teach other 
subject matter teachers “how” they can teach reading. The proposal is 
that every teacher is a reading teacher. The implication is that the 
English, social studies, science, and other teachers can teach reading if 
they are taught how to do this by the reading specialist, thereby making 
the best use of the specialist's time. 


In the 1930's a similar idea prevailed for the teaching of English. 
Emphasis was on, “Every teacher is a teacher of English.” But in schools 
where students learned English effectively, the major emphasis was on 
obtaining qualified teachers of English, providing them with adequate 
materials and assigning students to classes so that learning could take 
place under the direction and leadership of specially prepared teachers 
of English. When all teachers in the school were delegated the responsi- 
bility for teaching English, the results were less than those desired be- 
cause everybody's responsibility was nobody's responsibility. The same 
principle applies to the teaching of reading. All teachers can help teach 
vocabulary, spelling, punctuation, sentence structure and grammar as 
related to the several fields of study. But, the major responsibility for 
helping students develop adequate reading skills is that of the reading 
teachers working in a systematic manner in a planned reading program. 


To supplement the formal reading instruction, subject matter teachers 
may be helped by the reading teacher to present more effectively the 
vocabularies peculiar to their own subjects, to help students discriminate 
in selecting reading materials, to hold students to high levels in spelling, 
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and to encourage students to practice and use study and reading skills 
learned in the developmental reading classes. 

The question is frequently asked, “Is it not true that students will lose 
their speed and comprehension after completing the reading classes?” 
It is true that the skill may be lost temporarily unless conscious practice 
is maintained. Also, refresher courses in reading help prevent loss in 
speed and comprehension. A substantial course of reasonable length is 
basic. Then, the students may, in a year or two, take a few weeks of 
additional instruction in reading. When a skill is attained a reasonable 
amount of effort and practice should be sufficient to maintain it. 


STEPs IN PLANNING THE READING PROGRAM 


The principal studies the results of reading tests given to his students. 
In this way the number of students needing reading instruction is de- 
termined. He should know about effective plans of teaching reading, 
then tentative plans can be made. The next step is to obtain the approval 
of the superintendent and school committee. Before making definite and 
final plans, the reading teacher is selected and employed. 

Now, the principal confers and plans with his reading teacher. The 
number of weekly periods is decided, and the length of the course in 
weeks or terms is set. Two or three periods weekly for either one half 
or one full year is reasonable for beginning the reading program. Suit- 
able materials and equipment are agreed upon and purchased. The maxi- 
mum class size is fixed. 

The principal may now assign a room for reading classes and assign 
students to classes in reading, keeping the students separated, if possible, 
by grades and by abilities. The question of granting credit must be an- 
swered. It seems best to allow credit for reading and to place the credit 
on the permanent record cards and transcripts of credit to colleges. 

The principal then supervises the program and working with the read- 
ing teacher evaluates and makes plans for improvement. One important 
phase of evaluation is the study of test results obtained by giving tests 
of reading before and after teaching reading. 


Resutts THat May ReasonasBiy Be Expecrep 

As a result of systematic study and work, week by week, improvement 
of comprehension, increased speed of reading, improvement in vocabu- 
lary and study skills are measured and observed. In these ways are met 
two of the major problems of secondary education, the need for better 
reading skills, and the need for improved study skills. 

Many students with poor academic records have improved their 
academic Work and raised their educational goals. In some schools an 
improved attitude toward school work by large numbers of students 
came after a year or two of helping students improve their reading skills. 
Improvement in emotional stability was an outcome for s@me students. 
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The developmental reading program aims to help good readers to 
become excellent readers and poor readers to become good readers. 

College preparatory students are helped to read above the minimum 
standards required for doing successful work in college. It also helps 
some Seniors prepare to take the College Entrance Examinations and 
Merit Scholarship Examinations. 

Test results? beginning in 1954 indicate significant pupil growth in 
reading skills for all grade levels with the greatest gains taking place in 


the senior year. 


CONCLUSION 


The reading problem remains a problem until something is done to 
correct it. The principal is in a unique position to help his students 
improve their reading skills. The team approach to developing a reading 
program has much to commend it. All iiene affected ought to have a 
share in planning the reading program under the principal's leadership. 
Formulation of policies about the issues in reading for high schools gives 
a firm foundation upon which a developmental reading program can be 
built. 


Summary of the presentation made by ARNO JEWETT 


An EFFECTIVE reading program must be school-wide and develop- 
mental. By a developmental reading program, I mean a sequential pro- 
gram of instruction which (1) reinforces and extends those desirable read- 
ing skills and appreciations acquired in previous years; and (2) develops 
new skills and appreciations as they are needed to comprehend advanced 
and complex forms of written communication. 

A developmental reading program is carried out under the immediate 
administration and supervision of a person who knows how to teach stu- 
dents all the skills and appreciations which are involved in subjects 
which require reading. Often, this person is a member of the English 
department who has taken professional courses in teaching reading or 
who has taught reading successfully in the elementary schools. He should 
know all the significant research which has been done in reading from 
the kindergarten through high school. 

As you know, there is another type of program called developmental 
which has produced excellent results according to some research findings. 
It usually takes the form of a special class in reading skills offered to 


 fBeawn, Martha B. (Mrs.), and Patterson, Walter G. A Improvement in High School,” 
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pupils for a semester or longer. These intensive courses in reading in- 
clude the use of textbooks which emphasize the development of study 
skills and vocabulary. Sometimes they require the use of reading pacers, 
tachistoscopes, reading films and filmstrips, and reading inventories and 
tests. Seldom do these special courses reach a large number of students. 
And not many schools have the specially trained personnel needed to 
ensure their success. Therefore, I favor the type of developmental read- 
ing program described by the Commission on the English Curriculum in 
its latest volume, The English Language Arts in the Secondary School. 
In this volume (p. 174), the Commission says: 


Each teacher should make systematic provision for aes ane skills 
important to his subject. . . . Teaching of reading skills should be a functional 
part of the regular class work. The teacher does not teach English or social 
studies at one point and reading at another. Although some pupils may need 
special remedial work in comprehension skills, reading skills should be dealt 
with when they are needed in doing an assignment. 


The Commission then reminds the teacher that, in giving the assign- 
ment, he should point up the purpose of reading the material, offer guide 
or key questions related to the purpose, and teach the specific reading 
skill needed to succeed with the assignment. I should add that reading 
readiness should also be developed by the teacher during the assignment. 
This includes interest readiness, background readiness, and purpose 
readiness. 

Emphasis on the reading skills will vary considerably between mathe- 
matics and social studies, or even within a subject such as language arts. 
A quadratic equation, a weather map, a short story, and a sonnet present 
different reading problems. In a school-wide developmental program 
there will be overlapping of instruction; but, until parents object that 
reading is being taught too thoroughly, there is little need for the staff 
to worry. 

Now let us consider some of the methods used by senior high-school 
teachers to develop reading skills and competencies. First, teachers 
are helping pupils to define and keep in mind their purpose. 
If pupils know their purpose, the chances are good that com- 
prehension and speed will improve. If a teacher asks pupils why they 
read, they will tell him: (1) for entertainment, (2) to learn about people 
and places, (3) to locate facts or verify information, (4) to provide in- 
formation asked for in an order blank or questionnaire, (5) to learn to do 
or make something. Every assignment should define pupils’ reading 
purpose. If pupils are reading a mystery story, they should know in 
advance that they are to entertain themselves by matching wits with the 
detective. If they are reading a chapter on the place of automation in our 
society, they should also be alerted to discover the author's position con- 
cerning automation. Does he believe automation is good or bad? Why 
does he take this position? What good arguments does he provide? In a 
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poem such as Robert Frost's “The Road Not Taken,” pupils may be led to 
relate the author's purpose to their life goals through questions like 
these: How many roads in life lie ahead of you? Which one will you 
take? What kind of work do you want to be doing 10 or 20 years from 
now? When you are 40 years old, what roads in life might you wish you 
had taken? 

Our second aim is to help pupils to read at an efficient rate. Rapid 
reading is not enough. Fast readers are not always good readers nor are 
slow readers necessarily poor readers. Teaching pupils to read faster may 
or may not improve their comprehension. As Traxler has pointed out, 

“The comprehension of some bright, but over-cautious, pupils may be 
improved by training them to read faster; but the same kind of training will 
work to the detriment of other pupils. Since s without comprehension is 
worthless, it is believed that the greater emphasis should always be placed 
upon comprehension in a reading program. . . . Research indicates that mature 
readers learn to adjust their rate according to the difficulty of the material and 
their familiarity with it, and that the better readers adjust more readily than 
the poorer ones do. There is also evidence that in certain fields, such as science 
and mathematics, the pupils who have learned to read slowly and carefully are 
higher achievers than the fast readers.! 

Actually, we have far over-simplified this matter of reading rate. Speed 
depends on the reader’s purpose, experience, vocabulary, perception span, 
eye movements, and interest in the material read. But speed also depends 
on the author: on his style, his organization of ideas, his vocabulary, and 
his use of illustrations, charts, diagrams, and pictures. 

How can we help our pupils to read efficiently? We need to ask them: 
When can you read fast? When must you read slowly? Why? We need 
to discuss rates of reading and point out that oral readers usually move 
along at the slow pace of 125 words a minute; that good readers can read 
fiction at 350 words a minute; and that a few can attain speeds of 600 or 
more words a minute. We need to explain the interrelationship and 
effects of a limited vocabularly, a narrow eye span, fixations, and reversals. 
All pupils, in fact, should be given special exercises once a month or so to 
improve their reading rate and to check their progress. 

Third, developmental reading programs throughout America are 
placing great emphasis on helping pupils to locate main ideas. This is 
being done by having pupils outline the author's main points in an 
expository article. They find his main points by locating topic sentences 
and by noting transitional words such as first, second, next, then, more- 
over, finally, and phrases such as in addition, the next point, and equally 
important. These often introduce important ideas. Also, where sub- 
topics or paragraph headings, or summary paragraphs are provided, 
pupils are taught to look for clues to the author's thesis in the title of the 
selection, in the first and last paragraph, and in accompanying charts, 
graphs, drawings, and pictures. 

Amo Jewett (ed.), Improving Reading in the Junior High School, Bulletin 1957, No. 10. 
Washington, D. C.: Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. P. 7. 
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A fourth aim is to teach pupils to note important details and facts. 
Pupils should ask themselves, What am I going to do as a result of my 
reading? Am I to build a rocket? Bake a cake? Cut out and sew an apron? 
Plan a vacation? Retell an ancedote? In both fiction and non-fiction, pupils 
need to look for answers to the five W's. For example, who are the main 
characters in “Rip Van Winkle”? Where does the story take place? When 
does the story occur? What is Irving saying about the main characters and 
events? Why does he have Rip sleep for twenty years instead of a few 
days? Pupils can also be taught to distinguish between important and 
unimportant facts and details by asking themselves, Has this bit of infor- 
mation provided important to the outcome of a story, the performance of 
a job, the locating of a place, or the history of our civilization? Certainly, 
the date 1492 rather than 1493 would thus qualify as being an important 
fact. 

A fifth aim of many developmental reading programs is to teach pupils 
to recall main ideas and important details. This is a study-type skill which 
is most important for academic success. Research has proved that pupils 
who can organize main points and their sub-topics into a pattern or 
Gestalt are able to recall such material much better than students who do 
not try to reconstruct the author's plan. Teachers may explain how 
authors use different types of organization, such as chronological, order 
of importance, size, cause and effect, and comparison. The final step is 
to have pupils prepare an outline of a chapter or selection, complete with 
an all-inclusive title, main topics, sub-topics, and examples. 

Other reading skills which most school-wide developmental reading 
programs emphasize are (1) seeing cause-and-effect relationships, (2) 
discovering the author's qualifications as an authority, (3) knowing how 
to locate information, (4) reading with critical alertness and judgment, 
and (5) drawing sound inferences. 

All subject matter teachers should teach students to read with critical 
judgment. In teaching this ability, we are not trying to make them 
skeptics or cynics or Doubting Thomases. Rather, we are trying to help 
youth understand the meaning of life, to harmonize their ambitions with 
reality, and to acquire values and a sane philosophy of living which will 
stand up against the stresses and strains of the next half century, or more. 
Adolescents who learn to read with critical judgment, learn to read with 
appreciation and discrimination. They also discover that no writer can 
say in words all there is to say about any one thing. Therefore, their 
minds are alert and open to new ideas and information. They are not 
fooled or misled by glittering words, high-level abstractions, qualifying 
phrases, weasel words, and distorted value judgments. They are mature 
readers who go behind the verbal symbols and concepts to seek the 
truth—for only the truth can make them intelligent, responsible citizens. 
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WHAT PRACTICES IN SCHOOL DISCIPLINE DEVELOP BETTER 
STUDENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS 


CHamMAN: Mark A. Boyer, Principal, Senior High School, University 
City, Missouri. 


DIsCuUSSANTS: 
Allen A. Bailey, Principal, Kamehameha School for Boys, Honolulu, 
T.H. 
Marechal-Neil E. Young, Principal, Mayer Sulzberger Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Summary of the presentation made by GEORGE R. PERRY 


ly LEARNING is to take place there must be an atmosphere of good 
order in the classroom. It is the principal's duty to ensure that conditions 
for learning are good. In fact, the public considers that this is one of the 
main reasons why he is employed. Moreover, he is the key to the 
disciplinary situation in his school. By his attitude, his organizing, his 
influence on teachers and pupils, he sets the stage for the kind of a school 
he wants, or at least for the kind of a school he gets! 

Attitudes of students toward teachers, and vice versa, are of course a 
product of many influences. There is, first of all, the esprit de corps in 
the school. Second, and of probably greatest importance, is the teacher 
himself—with his philosophy, his experience, his skill, his personality, 
and his attitude toward the youngsters. Third, there is the active 
assistance, or backing, given the teacher by the principal. 

One of a principal’s most important jobs is establishing a good esprit 
de corps in his school. This morale is an outgrowth of an atmosphere 
purposefully created and fostered by the principal so that harmonious 
feelings may result among students, among teachers, and between the two 
groups. 

This atmosphere, or climate, is no accident and it is a product not easy 
to create. You have all been in schools which have this intangible asset. 
You can sense it almost as soon as you enter the front door. It is partly 
built up by tradition, and by traditions. It cannot be produced overnight 
by a new principal. It is something that must be everlastingly worked on. 
The principal, of course, must have the support of key teachers with a 
we philosophy, but, fundamentally, “as goes the principal, so goes the 
school.” 

This climate is fostered by the principal's faith in and friendliness 
toward his faculty; by his taking an interest in their personal welfare; by 
his praise for a job well done. It is fostered also by the principal’s attitude 
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toward the students. He should make a special effort to know as many 
as possible so that he can call them by name when he meets them. Little 
things like this help so much to give pupils a feeling of belonging, which 
is so important to a wholesome school. 

The importance of the teacher himself starts when he is employed. In 
the interview, the principal should try to find out what experience the 
candidate has had with youngsters—has he worked with Scouts, with 
young people’s church groups, on summer playgrounds, etc.? Evidence 
that the candidate genuinely likes young people is most important. It is 
not entirely bad to employ former students as teachers—they will tend to 
perpetuate the school’s good traditions. Needless to say, choosing the 
staff is tremendously important. 

The beginning teacher usually needs much help the first year or two. 
This may take the form of informal chats about his problems and his 
problem pupils. It should definitely include much supervision, even 
though this does not always reveal a teacher's principal difficulties. 
Sometimes, judicious questioning of a teacher's pupils, in an offhand way, 
can yield helpful information about his troubles. 

It is quite generally agreed that the ideal attitude of the teacher toward 
his pupils is “friendly but firm.” With this philosophy and with a good 
staff, it is not difficult to have a good school with good student and teacher 
morale. Having a good staff is, of course, not an easy matter. All teachers 
and principals must set an example for the utmost in courtesy, patience, 
friendliness, good sense of humor, and good grooming. Teachers must 
not be afraid to confess that they do not know everything, and to admit it 
when they are wrong. Teachers must also be able to get along well with 
other teachers. 

It is trite but true that good teaching is the best means of preventing 
poor student-teacher relations. Most mischievous behavior is a result of 
the pupil's boredom. Another common cause is lack of good judgment on 
the part of the teacher, resulting in inept remarks, or maneuvering the 
pupil into a position where he has to save face. 

Much in-service training can be done to help the teacher prevent 
trouble before it starts. The principal can point out to teachers the pitfalls 
which they should avoid, and outline for them appropriate techniques to 
use for varying types of classroom crises. If the teacher, with all the help 
and advice possible, still has trouble then the principal must step in. 
Whether the disciplinary incidents are caused by ineptness of the teacher, 
or by the pupil’s boredom, or are the result of malicious intentions, the 
principal must take a hand. A very helpful device is to have the teacher 
“tip off” the principal when a student appears to be “riding for a fall.” 
Then the pupil can be quietly summoned by the principal and given 
a friendly warning that his behavior is likely to lead to his being sent to 
the office with the resulting black mark on his record. This technique 
often works wonders. A pupil who has been sent to the office must be 
punished in some way, though certainly a standard set of penalties is not 
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the answer. Worth remembering is the advice of an elderly principal with 
a half century of experience: “It is the certainty, not the severity, of 
punishment which is important.” 

One of a principal’s most difficult tasks is to back up a teacher who is 
obviously in the wrong without injuring the student, yet without having 
the teacher lose face. For teachers must be backed up, no matter how 
inept they have been. This calls for real skill on the part of the principal. 

A report form should be used when a pupil is sent to the principal. It 
should provide a portion for the principal's file and a portion for him 
to use in replying to the teacher. The file enables him to keep track of 
the repeaters, whose handling will differ from that used on the once-only 
offenders. It is helpful to tell pupils upon their first offense that it won't 
go “on their record” unless there are two or more offenses. Whatever 
punishment is given, however reprehensible the pupil's offenses, the 
principal must always hold out some hope. This is very important. 
Never reduce a pupil to complete hopelessness, but always hold out the 
possibility of reprieve. Always point out how he can correct his ways, 
or “turn over a new leaf,” reminding him that there is still time to redeem 
himself. 

What actual punishments should be given? In our school, we use the 
philosophy that school is a privilege. We try to avoid the detention hall, 
which is an artificial, unsatisfactory penalty based on the wrong 
philosophy that school is to be likened to prison. Whether the offense is 
one of behavior, truancy, unexcused tardiness, or leaving the school 
grounds, we try to relate the punishment to the wrong-doing in a logical 
way. This is done, in general, by removing the privilege of attending 
school, or of attending the particular class or activity, until such time as 
assurance can be given of the pupil's intention to cooperate. 

The one fault most often attributed to principals by teachers is usually 
phrased as “he didn’t back up his teachers.” On the theory that most 
teachers are conscientious and trying to do their best, a wholesome teach- 
ing climate can only be obtained by teachers having faith that their 
principal will support them. 


Summary of the presentation made by LAWRENCE E. VREDEVOE 


_ to over eight hundred schools, interviews with more than one 
thousand administrators and teachers, and four thousand student answers 
to questions relative to school discipline during the past ten years have 
revealed certain principles and data which are presented in summarized 
form for consideration and evaluation. All of the study, observations, 


~ Lawrence E. Vredevoe is Professor of Education in the University of California, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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and interviews did not represent a carefully designed pattern of research 
but rather an attempt to collect information whenever or wherever it 
was available. The study includes private and public schools and per- 
sonnel in thirty-two of the states, the District of Columbia, and one 
province of Canada. This summary does not indicate a completion of 
the study, but rather a progress report. It is hoped that the validity of the 
data and criteria presented will be further checked by administrators and 
teachers in their own schools and communities. 

During the ten years of the study, some schools have changed from 
those with good discipline to problem schools and vice versa. The criteria 
used for determining the classification included the following: courtesy, 
respect for private and public property, conduct conducive to good 
working conditions or recreation, cooperation in maintenance of accepted 
standards and rules, and respect for adults, fellow students, visitors, and 
student officers. It is not possible to give objective measurements to all 
of these. Nevertheless, after a day or two of serving in a school and 
interviews with students and teachers one can sense to a fair degree the 
presence or absence of good citizenship, particularly after having been a 
teacher and administrator for twenty years and knowing where to look 
for evidence. Three major trends outside the school are becoming more 
and more evident as creating problems of discipline within the school 
itself. These can be summarized as: 

1. The general breakdown in our society of agreement relative to moral 
and ethical standards of conduct. There is a growing confusion concern- 
ing attitudes toward right and wrong on both the national and local 
scenes which is affecting the behavior of students in some schools. 

2. The changing emphasis and attitude toward law enforcement. 
Today it appears that the enforcement agent or agency rather than the 
criminal or culprit goes on trial. This is becoming of greater concern to 
many school authorities. 

3. The explosion of population, its increasing mobility and concentra- 
tion. One need but glance at the fifty-one million below the age of 
thirteen or below the ninth grade to recognize that the real impact of 
our increased birth rates has not yet been felt in our secondary school. 
Associated with this is the tendency of more and more families to change 
residences frequently and to concentrate in crowded industrial and com- 
mercial centers. 

These three factors are also reflected in the growing tensions and 
instability of many homes. Lack of support by the home and community 
for the schools in their attempt to maintain good discipline makes the 
problem more difficult. Factors and practices within the schools which 
affect the standards of discipline are: 

1. Alert, competent, and positive leadership on the part of school 
administrators. Good discipline does not come naturally but as the 
result of continual alertness and competent leadership in administrative 
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offices. One school visited revealed administration which recognized no 
serious problems of discipline. However, fifty-seven students indicated 
their greatest fear of being “shaken down” by certain members of a gang 
for lunch money. In another instance, parents appealed to the police 
for assistance because a certain gang was dominating the activities in 
their high school. The administration had withdrawn so much from 
actual contact with the problem of discipline that it was unaware of what 
actually was happening. 

In contrast to these and similar situations are those in which a good 
citizenship is being maintained in schools located in high delinquency 
areas and social tension centers. It was quite evident that in these 
schools the administrators and teachers were alert and competent. They 
worked constantly with students and parents in their attempt to kee 
high standards of conduct in their schools. School discipline was not ] 
to a few members of the staff, but all were expected to participate and 
were constantly reminded of their responsibility in maintaining it. 

2. An understanding of the adopted standards and rules, their origin, 
value, purpose, relationship to individual, group welfare, and the educa- 
tional process. Many of the rules and standards enforced in schools 
observed were of themselves unrelated and irrelevant to the primary 
objectives of the school or group activity. Others which were essential 
in contributing to a good “climate” or conditions in which to work and 
study were not understood by teachers in some cases, and by students in 
others. An understanding and participation in formulating standards, 
rules, and desired behavior patterns, and their acceptance by those in- 
volved are an important step in establishing better teacher-student re- 
lationship in school discipline. 

3. Emphasis upon self-discipline on the part of all individuals in the 
group. This may seem too idealistic, but the majority in our democratic 
society demonstrate daily that they can be relied upon to practice self- 
discipline if the rules or standards are reasonable and understood. When 
the individual recognizes that observance is for the greatest good for the 
greatest number and he understands the purpose and values in certain 
behavior patterns, he can be depended upon to make a sincere attempt 
to adjust. This will be more true if the individual feels that he has had 
a part in determining the standards and rules. 

Although the majority can be depended upon for self-discipline, the 
minority or often a very small percentage can make the situation most 
difficult. How to work effectively in such a way that the desired behavior 
pattern as well as good teacher-student relationship will occur is the 
problem which faces the majority of administrators and teachers. In 
reply to the question of “What gives you greatest concern or worry as 
you plan for your first teaching position?” asked in interviews with 3,000 
prospective teachers in the past four years, 2,481 gave discipline as their 

atest concern. Parents to the number of 1,974 out of 2,400 who were 
critical of their secondary schools gave lack of discipline as one of their 
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basic criticisms. One hundred four of the 140 selected administrators, 
questioned as to chief reasons for failure to recommend re-employment or 
dismissal of teachers, gave top ratings to terms which could all be classi- 
fied in the broad sense under “discipline.” 

Critics of certain new courses, activities, and methods introduced in 
secondary schools seem to place great emphasis upon the apparent lack of 
“discipline” attributed to these innovations. Often the entire school’s 
program is evaluated by certain individuals primarily by what they con- 
sider to be good behavior. Sometimes a careful analysis has revealed that 
a few non-conformists or problem cases have been selected by critics to 
use as a basis for judgment of the entire group. Credit for the majority 
who practice self-discipline is not given because of the few who misrepre- 
sent or overshadow the good discipline of the majority. 

4. Methods of dealing with discipline cases. Although the problem 
cases, according to the estimates of administrators, teachers, and students 
in the school, represent only about three to five per cent, they often con- 
sume a major portion of the class or activity time and the services of those 
responsible for guidance and student personnel. It is apparent that the 
constant trouble-maker does not deserve or merit the class or activities 
time and services he now consumes in some schools. At the same time, 
it is not possible to solve the problems by some methods now being 
employed. 

Methods used to deal with discipline cases observed or discovered in 
the schools visited range all the way from the use of the rubber hose, 
paddle, slapping, whipping, and other forms of corporal punishment to 
an attempt to ignore the individual. It was interesting that corporal 
punishment, legal or not, was found more frequently where men teachers 
were in the majority. Among the men teachers resorting to corporal 
punishment other than administrators were physical education teachers 
followed by those in social studies. In some schools where corporal 
punishment was illegal, it was administered after giving students a choice 
of punishments. Interviews with twenty-four students who had received 
corporal punishment revealed that a majority preferred it because it was 
over with quickly. Three claimed they were used to it at home and school 
so they didn’t mind. In another school where a choice was given, two 
students informed us that you were considered a chicken if you did not 
select corporal punishment. It can be stated with little fear that any other 
study will prove that use of corporal punishment does not solve the 
problem of discipline. It quickly reaches the point of diminishing returns. 

The one form of punishment which students generally dread most, but 
is more difficult to administer, is segregation. The trouble-maker does not 
like to live alone and work by himself. When he is removed from contact 
with his gang, group, girl friend, or just others, he soon longs to be back 
with the group. The segregation which is most effective is that in which 
the student does not eat lunch with the others or has no contact between 
classes or at dismissal time. One student subject to this type of punish- 
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ment said, “I got so damn tired of myself that I decided to behave.” 
School authorities should have the right to dismiss the perpetual trouble- 
maker after all other methods have failed. It would also help if facilities 
were available for segregation, not congregation, of these trouble-makers. 

This principle of segregation and periods of living alone might have a 
wholesome affect also in dealing with youth delinquents outside of the 
school. The present practice of the “bull pen” permitting delinquents to 
congregate and associate in our jails often breeds rather than deters 
crime. The “peer group” approval is often more important than the 
threats or sentences of the courts. 

No general procedure fits all cases but this study indicates that corporal 
punishment is not the answer. Segregation from others where possible 
seems to be most effective in the serious cases. It at least prevents the 
loss of time or services by the ninety-five per cent who are more deserving 
of our consideration. 

Basic to the solution of the problem of school discipline is an evaluation 
of the school’s program. Wherever the program was discovered to hold 
challenge for all groups, discipline was a minor problem. Too often our 
programs are geared to one, two, or three of the groups within the school, 
but not all of them. When the program holds challenge for the gifted, 
superior, average, and slow learner, school discipline will become less of 
a problem. This requires competent administrators and teachers, ade- 
quate facilities and community support. 

The practices which students and teachers seemed to believe were most 
successful in developing good teacher-student relationship did not differ 
according to size, location, or composition of student body. In the twenty 
schools selected as representative of the best citizenship and teacher- 
student relationships, these practices seemed to be common. 

1. There was an understanding and apparent recognition of the pur- 
poses and values of the standards and rules in force by faculty and 
students. 

2. Emphasis was placed upon self-discipline by teachers and students. 

3. Good citizenship and conduct were characteristic of the faculty as 
well as student body. Courtesy, consideration, respect, professional 
dress, manner, and good speech were practiced by the faculty members. 

4. Standards and rules were subject to review and change, but were 
enforced until changed by due process. 

5. The emphasis in treatment of all discipline cases was upon the 
individual involved and not the act. This represents a significant change 
in law enforcement in our democracy in the past fifty years. Today 
society is more concerned with the transgressor than the crime. 

6. Students could expect fair but certain reprimand or punishment for 
violation of rules and standards. Teachers were confident that their col- 
leagues were also trying to cooperate in maintaining standards. 
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7. The punishments meted out were fitted to the individual rather than 
the transgression. 

8. Faculty and students cooperated in establishing, maintaining, and 
revising rules and standards. 

9. The program was challenging to all groups. 

Students questioned about the practices which they believed created 
the best relationships mentioned the following in the order of their 
frequency: 

. Interpreting the reasons and purposes of the rules 

. Fairness in enforcement 

. Treatment which recognized maturity of student 

. Consistancy in enforcement 

. Enforcement without embarrassment whenever possible 

. Observance of the rules by teachers 

. Opportunity to participate in making rules in areas where students are 
capabl 

7. Elimination of waste of time of the many for the need to discipline the 
few. Students believe some teachers spend too much time during the class 
period with discipline cases which should be taken care of at another time. 

* 9. Making the work so challenging that students will be kept busy and 
interested 

10. Conduct on the part of the teachers which demonstrates competence 
in dealing with adolescents. Teachers who can win the respect of their students. 

The following are the characteristics of teachers who have the least 
trouble with discipline in their classrooms: 

1. Competent in teaching area 

2. Knowledge of biological, sociological, and psychological character- 
istics of adolescents 

3. Sense of security in position, administrative relations, parental re- 
lations, and with public 

4. Professional conduct, manners, and appearance 

5. Sincere interest in adolescence and teaching. 


In summary of observations and comments by teachers and students, 
it is evident that good discipline is essential to have good schools and it 
is to be found in many schools and classrooms today. Practices which 
bring about better relationships are those not so much related to the 
punishment of the transgressors as to the methods of development and 
interpretation of the standards and the rules. Good citizenship should 
begin with the faculty members. Competence on the part of siediek who 
have a feeling of confidence and security is basic in developing good 
relationships with students. Whenever punishment or disciplinary mea- 
sures are required, they should be suited to the individual rather than 
the transgression. Fairness, consistency, and understanding should be 
characteristic of teachers in their treatment of disciplinary cases. Good 
discipline and teacher-student relationship are the result of intelligent, 
cooperative, continuing, and united efforts on the part of all staff members 
and student leaders. 
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WHAT ARE SOME EXPERIMENTAL CHANGES IN CLASS 
SCHEDULES, STUDENT GROUPINGS, AND TEAM TEACHING 
BEING TRIED IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS? 


CuairMan: Lloyd S. Michael, Superintendent, Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois; Chairman, Commission on the experimental study 
of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, NASSP. 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Herman A. Gruhn, Principal, Sierra Junior High School, Riverside, 
California. 
Glenn F. Varner, Assistant Superintendent for Secondary and Voca- 
tional Education, Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Summary of the presentation made by LERUE WINGET 


Orn state-wide approach to staff utilization studies was explained and 
documented in the BULLETIN a year ago. At that time the status of the 
three studies in process—namely, the Junior High School Evaluative 
Criteria, Physics Film, and Core programs—was discussed. Final reports 
on the first two studies and an interim report on the core study appeared 


in the January 1959 issue of the BULLETIN. 

As we approached the current year, we found our research moving 
naturally in the direction of experimental changes in class schedules, 
student groupings, and team teaching in both junior and senior high 
schools. This movement is exhibited in the four new projects initiated 
this year. A brief description of these projects follows. 


Proyect aT Hurricane Hic ScHOooL 

This is a study of the possibilities of more effective use of teachers and 
improved techniques of instructing language arts in grades ten, eleven, 
and twelve. The grade classification and registration of pupils in English 
is discontinued and pupils have been registered in classes according to 
individual needs and achievement. A set of criteria for determining needs 
and achievement has been developed. 

The growth of pupil learning in the new instructional pattern is being 
studied and evaluated by means of a series of standardized tests. Also 
being studied is the better utilization of teacher time by having classes 
so adjusted and scheduled that at times the regular groups may be com- 
bined for instructional purposes giving teachers more time for prepara- 
tion. Also, the schedule is so arranged that the teachers involved can do 
joint planning. 

Lerue Winget is Director of Secondary Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, 223 State Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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TEACHER TEAM Project at Rooseve.t Junton HicH SCHOOL AND AT 
Waaxn.outist Junior Hicn ScHoo. 

These two projects are similar in organizational pattern and purposes. 
However, they represent unlike sections of the state and quite different 
environmental and social factors in their respective school districts. Each 
school is being used as a check upon the other in various aspects of the 
project as the study proceeds. 

The projects are both based upon the use of teaching teams for in- 
struction in language arts, United States history, and personal citizenship 
to variable sized groups of pupils in the eighth grade. One team consists 
of three teachers and the other of four teachers. In addition, the librarian 
plays an important role in one of the teams. The instructional pattern, 
while varying in the two schools, is based upon the teaching of a large 
group by a single teacher on some days of the week and a breakdown into 
smaller groups on other days. 

The utilization aspect of the study covers an evaluation of the time 
saved to teachers by the variable pattern of instruction and the better use 
of individual teacher's talents for variable group instruction. Also, pupil 
achievement and interest are being determined in comparison with 
eighth-grade control classes in the same district studying under the tra- 
ditional pattern. 


LocaNn Sentor Hicu ScuHoo.t Proyect 


This is an experimental study designed to evaluate the use of para- 
professional assistants in improving a language arts program. It is based 
upon a more effective utilization of the master teacher in the language 
arts program in the eleventh and twelfth grades of the Logan High 
School. 
In the experimental classes, normal class loads have been increased by 
proximately one third. (Present building limitations prohibit larger 

es.) Control groups of approximately twenty-seven pupils are being 
taught in the same subject by the same teachers. 

Evaluative measurements include the utilization of the time saved by 
the professional teacher, the value of the para-professional helper, the 
effect of the experimental schedule upon the academic achievement of 
pupils, and the economic implications to the school district of employing 
the assistants in the larger classes. 


a 
c 
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Summary of the presentation made by M. DELBERT LOBB 


‘ion purpose of this year’s study in Jefferson County, School District 
R-1 is to determine the effect of team teaching and schedule modification 
on the educational development of students. It should be emphasized 
that the experimental design is not a plan to increase pupil-teacher ratio 
or teacher load, nor does it do either. 

Two of the major obstacles to attaining the most effective use of staff 
potential in secondary schools have been the inflexibility of the daily 
schedule and the rigidity of the class size concept. Problems which have 
arisen are: (1) the inefficient, uneconomical use of staff time, especially 
for activities which could be handled in large groups; (2) the stifling of 
the initiative and creativity of teachers by over-routinism; (3) the restric- 
tion of innovation in school practices caused by planning school plants 
on the basis of regimented class size; and (4) the shortsighted subordi- 
nation of flexibility to stability in much educational planning. Careful 
investigation of adjustments in organization of classes and utilization of 
staff is required. 

Seven Jefferson County high schools are involved in the team-teaching 
approach, with a total of approximately 1500 students participating. 
Included are the subject areas of social studies, business education, 
English, and mathematics. Class enrollment per team exceeds one hun- 
dred pupils in some cases. Generally, the team members are: (1) a 
professional-in-charge, a certificated teacher with experience and suitable 
qualities; (2) a professional, a certificated teacher; (3) a coordinator, a 
certificated teacher with ability to work with small groups of students; 
and (4) a para-professional or clerk, a non-certificated person. Basically, 
the procedure is to analyze the needs of students frequently, apply the 
competencies of the team to those needs and evaluate progress. There are 
large group, small group, and individual contacts, as well as independent 
study, depending upon the nature of the work and the developmental 
level of the student. 

Two high schools have set up schedule modifications. At one of these 
almost two hundred physics students are scheduled for recitation, labora- 
tory, testing, and other activities in such a way as to permit the meeting 
of large or small groups for single and double periods as required. At 
the other school, the “Golden Plan” represents a more extensive modifica- 
tion. The class subjects included are biology, physics, chemistry, algebra, 
trigonometry, English, journalism, Spanish, French, industrial arts, and 
art. Nearly 350 students are participating in some phase. Cooperative 
planning and teaching are an important part of this plan, just as in the 
team teaching approach. At times, large groups of pupils enrolled in a 


M. Delbert Lobb is Director of Research, Jefferson County Schools, 1580 Yarrow 
Street, Lakewood, Colorado. 
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particular subject meet for certain purposes; at other times, small groups 
or individuals pursue appropriate activities. The schedule incorporates 
flexibility in size of groups, length of class periods, type of activities, and 
number of teachers used. 

Members of the administrative staff of Jefferson County Schools and 
consultants from the University of Denver are being utilized as resource 
personnel. Meetings, reports, conferences, and visitations are a regular 
part of the responsibility of all persons cooperating in the research. 

Evaluation of the educational development of the students is being 
made by standardized tests. Rating scales and reacto-meters are being 
used to check the opinions and attitudes of students and teachers. 

It is possible that the outcomes of this investigation will greatly affect 
patterns and procedures in secondary schools for some time to come. In 
any event, this kind of experience is a valuable in-service training for 
teachers. 


Summary of the presentation made by LEE T. BLOOMENSHINE 


Te national shortage of teachers continues to mount. In San Diego, 
one of the fastest growing districts in the nation, we have been fortunate 
thus far in being able to staff our schools with able and well-qualified 
teachers. We dare not ignore the possible shortage that lies ahead. If 
there should not be enough fully qualified teachers, we must be prepared 
to make extended use of the professional skills of those who are fully 
trained and well experienced. This year we are doing some very carefully 
limited experimentation in the improved use of professional services. Two 
senior high schools and two junior high schools are participating in the 
Experimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School. 
They are using a team approach in certain classes. Some non-certificated 
personnel are employed to do sub-professional duties. It is hoped that we 
may find ways of making more efficient and effective use of the profes- 
sional talents of our teachers. Actual improvement in the quality of 
instruction may be a result. We may also recruit as professional teachers 
some able persons whose interest is caught by their participation in this 
experiment. 

The experiment is being conducted in the following subject areas: 
American government, biology and general science, drama, English and 
social studies, physical education, United States history, and typing and 
basic business. In using the team approach, we have assigned one 
superior and experienced teacher as the team leader. In addition, we 
have on each team one or two less experienced teachers and from one to 


Lee L. Bloomenshine is Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Schools, 
San Diego City Schools, San Diego, California. 
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three non-credentialed aides. The members of the team work closely 
together. Pre-school and Saturday workshops provide opportunities for 
teams to exchange ideas and offer constructive criticism as to procedures 
in use or planned. The services of outside consultants with special 
qualifications are used to supplement local administrative and supervisory 
help. The experiment has been interpreted to the teachers’ local profes- 
sional organization and its members are actively participating. 

Evaluation of the project will be made by outside personnel. A desig- 
nated project evaluator is making a and frequent visits to the 
participating schools. His appraisals will be supplemented with the 
opinions of other competent persons. Thus far, there have been noted en- 
couraging signs of constructive gains. Team members report that they 
are achieving their goals and that the aides have been of significant help 
to them. The coverage of curriculum requirements is being accomplished 
and attention to individual needs is being stressed. Most important, 
perhaps, is the growing realization that the team approach is, of itself, 
a previously unused potential. True evaluation of these items must be 
deferred until the evidence is in. 

Progress has not been achieved without problems. We have some ques- 
tions that need answers: Just what should an aide do? Should it be the 
same for all aides? Should they be limited to clerical chores? Where 
does “helping” stop and “teaching” begin? Can we extend the professional 
arm of experienced teachers and at the same time avoid the stigma of 


using inexpensive, sub-professional services? How can we adapt the 
physical plant to house groups that are larger or smaller than the typical 
class section? Our teams feel that they are embarked on an exciting 
adventure in teaching. It may prove to be an educationally profitable one. 





SPECIAL CONVENTION SPEECHES 


This convention issue of THE BULLETIN contains a short digest of two of our 
most popular speakers, Mr. Sam Levenson who spoke at the banquet and Dr. 
George Bereday, who spoke on the Tuesday morning program. All other 
general session speakers are reported at greater length. 

To meet the many requests for the complete speeches of these two speakers, 
we can provide a 7-inch tape of each of these two speeches, each about 40 
minutes in length, for $8.00 for each tape. Include your check with order. 
Order now at $8.00 each from the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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WHAT ARE THE CRITICAL PROBLEMS THAT FACE THE JUNIOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR? 


CuamMan: Robert Brunner, Principal, Luther Burbank Junior High 
School, Burbank, California. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Harry B. Spencer, Director of Instruction, Sewanhaka Central High 
School District, Floral Park, New York. 
Dorothy M. Duval, Principal, Woodbourne Junior High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


Summary of the presentation made by JAMES W. JORDON 


‘te junior high school is considered, and rightly so, as a transitional 
school so far as students are concerned, but far too many teachers and 
principals also consider it as a transitional school in respect to their 
own careers. Principals use it as a stepping stone to the principalship of 
a senior high school. The junior high school is frequently used as a testing 
ground for new secondary-school teachers who, when proved, move on 
to the senior high school. Of course, the senior high schools need good 
teachers, but where is more understanding, patience, and ability needed 


than at the junior high-school level where so many boys and girls make 
the turn that to a great degree will influence their entire lives? 


Esprit DE Corps 


This transitional personnel factor ought not to be so, but it will con- 
tinue until we have developed a real esprit de corps among our teachers 
and principals. This should not be done by hoop-de-la, but by solid re- 
search and achievement. The worth and value of the junior high school 
needs to be proved. You will recall that Jesus of Nazereth once spake a 
parable in which he said there were two builders. One built his house 
upon the sand and, when the rains came and beat upon it and the winds 
blew, it fell. The second builder built upon the rock and, when the winds 
came and the rains decended, it stood and fell not for it was built upon 
the rock. 

The junior high-school movement, one uniquely and typically American 
in origin and concept, has enjoyed a phenomenal growth. In 1916 there 
were only fifty-four junior high schools and, from these few scattered 
experiments, it has grown until today we have more than four thousand. 
We have largely been sheltered from severe criticism. A decade or so 
ago the elementary grades were under conserted attack. Recently it has 
been and is the senior high school that is under fire. Gentlemen, our 


James W. Jordon is Principal of Tomlin Junior High School, Plant City, Florida. 
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time will come! When our day in the court of public opinion comes we 
must have built upon the solid rock of research and evidence or our house 
will and should suffer loss. 


RESEARCH IN DEPTH 


Consider this a plea for additional research—research with depth. It is 
true that in recent years some excellent surveys have been made by 
various state agencies, our own NASSP, and by the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. But most of these have been 
surface surveys, reflecting present practices and policies rather than 
studies in depth. 

One state department of education says that the 6-3-3 plan of organiza- 
tion ought not be tried unless a distinctive program is developed for 
pupils of junior high-school age and unless such a plan provides better 
educational advantages than can be provided with the 8-4 plan. Where 
are the studies that indicate that students who have attended separate 
junior high schools are better adjusted socially or academically advanced 
beyond those who have followed the 6-6 or 8-4 plan? 


SENSE OF IDENTIFICATION 


To develop further this esprit de corps, we need to instill among junior 
high-school personnel a sense of identification with the junior high school. 


That is to say, junior high-school personnel need to feel, “I am a junior 
high-school teacher,” or “I am a junior high-school administrator.” I 
suggest three ways that will help develop this needed identification. 


SPECIALIZED TRAINING 


First, our teacher training institutions must develop courses leading to 
specialization in the junior high-school area. The splendid study compiled 
by Dr. Ellsworth Tompkins and Virginia Roe of “Colleges and Universities 
Offering Courses and Workshops on Junior High School”! during the 1958 
summer session shows more than a 400% increase over offerings of the 
1955 summer session. One hundred thirty-nine courses on workshops 
were offered in thirty-one states. I hope this is a trend not only in summer 
sessions but also during the academic year. A similar listing for the 
1959 summer session appeared in the March 1959 issue (pages 216-29) of 
THE BULLETIN of the NASSP. 

However, training institutions cannot expect to have adequate pro- 
grams for training junior high-school personnel by offering a course or 
two taught by a professor who has had no experience in the junior high 
school and who may not feel at heart the cause of the junior high school. 
Colleges and universities must call in those men and women who are 
experienced and devoted to the education of the pre-adolesent. 


INASSP BULLETIN, No. 237, April 1958, pp. 395-414. 
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CERTIFICATION 

Second, the State Departments of Education should establish, slowly 
and carefully, more definite and specific standards of accreditation for 
junior high schools and for the certification of its personnel. At the 
present time, nine states have not established procedures for giving formal 
approval to the separate junior high school, twelve have prepared 
specific standards to apply to the junior high-school level and the remain- 
ing twenty-seven use their high-school standards or a combination of 
elementary and high-school standards. 

When it comes to certificates for teaching in the junior high-school 
grades, only Vermont and the District of Columbia require specific 
certification in the junior high-school field. Seven other states issue 
junior high-school certificates recognizing special preparation for teach- 
ing at this particular level. In the majority of states teachers holding 
either a secondary or an elementary certificate may teach at the junior 
high-school level. If students at the junior high-school level are going 
through physiological, sociological, and psychological phases peculiar to 
their age (and certainly they are), then teachers and administrators of 
junior high schools should have a thorough understanding of these 
changes and characteristics. This understanding should be recognized 
in the certifying of junior high-school personnel. 


MEETINGS 
Third, we can help develop this needed sense of identity in junior 
high-school personnel by arranging frequent meetings of junior high- 
school teachers and principals where they may discuss their common 
problems. This is true at local, state, and national levels. 


CoNCLUSION 
In closing, let me say that the great public school system of America 
may well be likened to a sandwich with the elementary school as the 
bottom slice, then the junior high school, with the senior high school as 
the top slice, or vice-versa. But any way you look at it, the junior high- 
school is the meat of the sandwich. 


Summary of the presentation made by JAMES E. FRASIER 


Ta process of school-wide evaluation is a familar one to most 
secondary school principals. Through the work of our various state and 
regional accrediting agencies, we are constantly in the process of examin- 
ing our schools and making suggestions for improvement. This is as it 
must be. The wisdom of an emergent approach to school evaluation 


James E. Frasier is Associate Professor of Education of the Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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cannot be disputed. A school—especially a junior high school it seems— 
is always in the process of “becoming.” New and better answers to 
ancient problems must always be sought. And yet there are some basic 
assumptions that underlie most of the best practices in junior high-school 
education. They are valid today as they always have been. It seems 
most probable that they are also reliable enough bases for future actions. 

Six of these basic assumptions will be considered. There are doubtless 
others of equal value. These six, however, seem especially important 
today. 

1. The junior high school is a program of education. It is not a building, 
a collection of grades, or an answer to overcrowded elementary and/or senior 
high-school buildings. 

2. Although growth—thus education—is a continuous process it is re- 
warding to isolate for study the peculiar functions which any educational 
program should serve. 

3. An evaluation of any segment of education must be consistent with 
what is known about the nature and needs of the students it serves. 

4. The ts pe of the junior high school should be unique enough to 
fit the nature and needs of the persons it serves, while maintaining necessary 
consistency with the elementary and senior high-school programs to allow a 
minimum of articulation problems. 

5. The key idea in an evaluation program should be improvement. To 
— stock is not enough, plotting future action on the basis of current situations 
is the aim. 

6. The evaulation of any junior high school must start from the stated, 
agreed upon philosophy and objectives which the staff accepts. 

The first five assumptions should lead to the realization that any junior 
high school must be evaluated in terms of the philosophy and objectives 
which should guide it. Thus, the sixth assumption is, perhaps, the most 
basic of all. 

The following statement of philosophy and objectives represents one 
that is typical of many good approaches. It is not given here to be 
accepted. Such a process would defeat the whole purpose of evaluation. 
Rather it is hoped that this statement can serve as a sample of what can 
and should be done in every junior high school in America. 


PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES OF A JUNIOR HicH SCHOOL 
The junior high school is conceived as a better way to provide for the 
mental, physical, social, and educational needs of early adolescence, 
based on a knowledge of child growth and development and the nature 
of the learning process. A consideration of how the junior high school 
can best function to meet these needs indicates that there are certain 
general functions which must be known and implemented. These general 
functions are to provide: 
l. Actual riences in developing cooperative and enlightened citizens 
with democratic ideals, the selection of such experiences being on worth- 
while educational objectives 
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2. For the effective dissemination of information for different levels of 


abili 

3 F =o the development of desirable work habits, health habits, and the 
n 

4. By yexpoation of cultural, civic, social, avocational, and recreational 
interests and abilities, a basis for decisions regarding educational and vocational 
opportunities and leisure time activities 

5. For effective guidance 

6. Means of articulation between elementary school, the junior high 
school, and the senior high school so that the transition from one unit to another 
is as expeditious as possible. 

If the general functions have been properly implemented, a pupil, 

upon completion of the junior high school should be: 


1. Active as a good citizen wherever he lives, with an understanding and 
appreciation of our American tradition and its attendant — 

2. Sound in mind and body, with information and habits necessary to 
maintain health 

3. Able to use the fundamentals at his own level of attainment 

4. Prepared sufficiently well to realize his own capabilities and talents 
and to be interested in selecting a vocation suited to himself and acceptable 


to society 
5. to make decisions based on fact—not hearsay 
6. Able to adjust to others, as an individual and as a member of a grou 
7. Willing to do his work well and completely for the sake of a job we 
done 


HOW CAN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BEST PROVIDE FOR THE 
ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENT? 


CHamman: A. O. Chapoton, Director of Junior High Schools, Van Dyke 
Public Schools, Warren, Michigan. 
DIsCUSSANTS: 
Helen Jewett Rogers, Principal, Louis Pasteur Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, California. 
John V. Maier, Principal, Wilson Junior High School, Muncie, Indiana. 


Summary of the presentation made by CARL CHERKIS 


5 ane WOLFE in The Web and the Rock wrote, “If a man has a 
talent and cannot use it, he has failed. If he has a talent and uses only half 
of it, he has partly failed. If he has a talent and learns how to use the 
whole of it, he has gloriously succeeded.” We in the junior high schools 
must provide all of the pupils with talent the opportunity to use all of it. 


~ Carl Cherkis is Principal of the John Wilson Junior High School, 1001 East 100 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
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This we must do for two reasons. First, no child can attain genuine per- 
sonal integration unless he is functioning at the maximum in those areas 
of human accomplishments which interest him most and in which he is 
most adept. Secondly, the world is at that period of history where our 
survival as a nation may very well hinge on our not permitting our most 
important resource—the natureal talents of our young people—to atrophy 
through neglect or misdirection. 

Nor must we think of talent solely in terms of the practical arts, such 
as science, engineering, mathematics, and invention. While, in fact, few 
areas can be as creative and imaginative as, for example, mathematics 
(“Euclid alone has looked on beauty bare” wrote Millay), many dis- 
guised enemies of education would like us to concentrate on these areas 
to the neglect of such creative areas as dramatics, poetry, dancing, music, 
and art. They fail to realize that in its most practical form, science serves 
only as the shield to protect our philosophical, cultural, and artistic heri- 
tage—and that, if they had their way, we might very well be shielding 
sterile, desiccated bones. 

If this is so, then the junior high school must provide a planned program 
rich and varied enough to capture the interests of its talented pupils; and 
to provide teachers who can keep those interests aflame through de- 
veloped insights and skills. The colleges must be able to provide us with 
the teachers. We, as supervisors, must provide these teachers with work 
conditions and leadership which will enable them to do the job. The 
communities must be willing to pay for them. Without an inspired and an 
inspiring staff, all is ashes. If, as a nation, we are unwilling to foot the bill, 
then we will suffer the fate of “the glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome.” 

Where do we in the junior high schools begin? We begin with identifi- 
cation of our academically talented pupils. Our intellectually superior 
pupils, those in the upper mental brackets who are reading and doing 
mathematics at least two years above grade level, are segregated into 
an accellerated class which covers the three years in two, provided they 
are not under eleven years of age and are emotionally and physically 
sound. This information is based on standardized tests that are given 
during the sixth year. Acceleration is predicted on the belief that most 
of these pupils will go on to the learned professions which require many 
years of study. A year saved at this level is important to them personally 
and to the nation that needs their graduate skills. I concede hastily that 
as good a case can be made for enrichment as for acceleration. 

The junior high school should provide special talent classes or work- 
shops. These may include special classes in science, vocal music, art, 
orchestral, journalism, and creative writing—to mention just a few. These 
should be provided at each grade level. In the spring, questionnaires are 
sent to the parents of the sixth-grade pupils who will arrive in the fall. 
These questionnaires outline the special talent classes and investigate 
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pupils’ interests. Those who manifest no interest in these classes are 
programmed for normal class placement. Teachers of these subjects visit 
the feeding schools and discuss the pupils with their sixth-year teachers, 
and test their pupils to determine their aptitudes in certain areas such as 
orchestral music. Finally, a careful evaluation is made of their records. 
On the basis of these steps, the academically talented classes are made 
up. Their composition remains rather fluid. Pupils may be added or 
removed as the necessity arises. These classes follow a block program. 
They are scheduled for more intensive programs in their talent areas 
without neglecting the common learning areas. For example, normal 
classes take science twice a week in the seventh and eighth years, but the 
science talented class takes science five times a week. Teachers for these 
classes are hand-picked not only for skill in teaching techniques and 
ability to understand and get along with young adolescents, but also for 
depth of knowledge in their given subject areas. As a result of common 
intense interests, more is expected from these pupils than from normal 
classes. Again using science as an example, they might be expected to 
organize a school science fair, to contribute to a city science fair, to 
assume responsibility for a hall bulletin-board display, to prepare a 
science assembly, to set up and assume leadership in a science club, to 
organize “ham” sending and receiving teams, to provide help for less 
able students—to say nothing of following a well-organized, sequential 
course of study in the subject area. 


One of the great advantages of this type of programming is that it 
provides in-school time to develop talents without the problems inherent 
in setting up an after-school club program that neglects the talented 
youngster who must work after school, an in-school club program that 
takes pupils out of other necessary curriculum areas, or an inclusive club 
program integrated into the instructional program that forces all pupils 
into clubs willy-nilly and provides them with unenthusiastic faculty 
leaders. 


Of course, this does not mean that there will not be a club program in 
the school, but this program functions as an after-school activity spon- 
sored by an interested teacher with pupils who engage in these club 
activities voluntarily. In this way, academically talented pupils who, for 
one reason or another, are not scheduled for talented classes can gain 
the benefits of academic enrichment in addition to the socializing effects 
of democratic intercourse with the less gifted. 


One of the major problems that the junior high school faces is seeing 
to it that these pupils do not live apart from the rest of the school while 
giving them the advantage of specialized learnings. They must not be- 
come a school within a school. They must exist in and for the benefit of 
the broader social structure. The junior high school is particularly fitted 
to deal with this problem through its Student Life Program, studént 
government, dances, school trips, and athletics. It can make conscious 
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effort to mix this group with other pupils in industrial arts classes, health 
education and hygiene classes, and on school service squads. They must 
be given the opportunity of displaying their work on bulletin boards, of 
exhibiting their abilities in assemblies, of explaining their work over the 
public address system, or of making tape recordings available to the rest 
of the school, the community, and even other communities. 

The junior high school must make certain that the academic talents 
thus fostered are not lost in the larger senior high-school structure to 
which the pupil goes. Not only must records be accurate and complete, 
but personal contact must also be made between the junior high-school 
guidance counselor and the senior high-school adviser to provide for 
smooth articulation and continuity of development of these academic 
skills. Where there exists the possibility that the gifted pupil may not go 
on to attain higher education because of lack of finance, this fact should 
be made known to the high school so that it can begin planning for 
colleges that might be interested in this pupil's talents to the extent of 
offering scholarships or interest-free loans. The number of academically 
talented pupils who never get to college constitutes a national disgrace. 
In many cases, letting the pupils know at the junior high-school level that, 
if necessary, they can receive assistance of this sort will not only act as a 
powerful incentive, but it will also affect the type of course toward which 
they will aim in the senior high school. It makes a great differémce when 
they consider the next step as progressive rather than terminal. The 
guidance counselor in discussing vocational choices in the ninth year 
should stress, among others, public education as a career for gifted pupils, 
since only gifted teachers can do a real educational job teaching gifted 

upils. 

. Too many teachers are anxious to teach the academically talented 
pupils because “you don’t have to do anything; they practically teach 
themselves.” This is wasteful and wrong. It is true that, to a large extent, 
these pupils are self-motivated but, if “they practically teach themselves,” 
then they are wasting their time in school and we are wasting the tax- 
payers’ money. They need stimulation, direction, development in in- 
sights, and situations challenging enough to keep them from being bored, 
but not so challenging as to discourage them. 


Summary of the presentation made by SPARTOCO DI BIASIO 


‘Tee modern junior high school has a distinct responsibility to provide 
opportunities to challenge the academically talented student to utilize 
his abilities. Every school, regardless of size, should initiate a program 
in which these students can develop their potentialities to the fullest. In 


Spartoco DiBiasio is Principal of the Shore School, Euclid, Ohio. 
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the development of a program for the academically talented, it is im- 
portant that the student be identified as early in his school experience as 
possible. Here the elementary school can be of help in referring students 
for this program. In the selection and identification process, the LQ. 
should not be the sole determining factor, but a combination should be 
used, such as: observation by the teacher, observation by the parent, 
standardized test results, school grades and records, and records by 
guidance counselors. 

All junior high-school students differ individually, but as a group, the 
academically talented pupil possesses an extensive vocabulary, is curious, 
has a good sense of humor, learns rapidly and easily, has good common 
sense, reads several years above his grade level, prefers difficult tasks 
and problems, asks many questions, and is well organized in his thought 
processes. Socially, he tends to be a leader, is confident and competent, 
and is charitable towards others. Physically, he is taller, stronger, and 
healthier than others. 

Robert Havinghurst mentions four types of talented students: (a) those 
who are well-directed and well-organized; (b) those who achieve but 
have limited horizons; (c) those who are ambitious but are confused, and 
(d) those who are talented but are malajusted emotionally, socially, and 
psychologically. 

There have been many different successful approaches to the establish- 
ment of a program for the talented, but any program must be defined for 
each particular situation. The needs of these students cannot be met 
merely by increasing the amount of class and home work. The three most 
popular methods for providing programs for these students are accelera- 
tion, ability grouping, and enrichment. Acceleration in junior high school 
can be defined as the skipping of a grade, the pursuing of a fast, steady 
program covering material in less time as done in Baltimore, the offering 
of an additional major subject, and the taking of courses such as 
languages, algebra, biology, and world history one year sooner in the 
curriculum. Ability grouping provides special sections such as the 
Major Work Groups in Cleveland, the grouping homogeneously for 
special classes, sections, or subjects, and the placing of students on a 
“Track” plan for their three years of junior high school. Enrichment 
leads to individual differences and creativity. Work is done independently 
and there is a wider and more extensive use of the library and of reading. 
The program in this method lends to flexibility. The basic material is 
covered in less time, but is enriched through resource materials, visual 
aids, and field trips. 

The junior high-school principal faces many problems in the administra- 
tion of a program for the academically talented. First, he must consider 
the acceptance of these students by the rest of the student body. Society 
considers these students eggheads, brains, etc.; thus public relations is 
vital in establishing these students as models and giving them prestige 
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and honor. A second problem is that of assigning the right teacher for 
these students. These teachers should not only possess all the qualities of 
a good teacher, but, in addition, superior intelligence, a vast reservoir of 
information, a versatility of interests and hobbies, the ability to stimulate 
and inspire, and a knowledge of the psychology of the talented. Third, 
the principal must be aware of the need for the counseling of the parents 
of these pupils. There must be a high degree of parental acceptance, 
understanding, and guidance to insure the success of the program. Other 
problems facing the principal are: effective classroom techniques and 
methods to be used in these classes, the motivation of the students to 
achieve to full capacity, and the acceptance of this program by the 
faculty and community as something essential and necessary. 


At the Shore School with a student population of 1,451, the planning 
and coordination of the work and special counseling of the academically 
talented is in the hands of Miss Barbara Cipolla for English and social 
studies and Richard Cowan for science and mathematics. The grade- 
level counselors also share in this work by personal contact with these 
students. Grade-nine students are grouped in special classes in English, 
general science, algebra, and languages. Pupils in these classes may 
expect to receive grades representative of their success as if they were in 
a regular class. The curriculum requirements are higher in quality, but 
the work is not pyramided. The pupil is to be inspired, encouraged, and 
skillfully taught, but not overloaded with detailed work. Emphasis is 
upon insight and creativity. 

Grade-seven and -eight pupils of high intelligence achievement, read- 
ing ability, and selected by teachers and counselors are grouped in home- 
room sections and are blocked for the total school day in all periods. 
Students in these groups are benefitted by grouping, conferences, counsel- 
ing, activities, and special reading. Classroom work proceeds at a faster 
pace, but is enriched by extra activities such as field trips, dramatizations, 
entry in a “Parade of Project” fair, creative writing, reports, experiments, 
using resource materials, comprehensive and directed reading, and partici- 
pation in student activities. 


Important to the success and effectiveness of such a program are staff 
and facilities in all departments, the extensive use of the library, the 
couseling services, and the continual re-appraisal and improvement of 
the program. The junior high school is in a unique position to contribute 
to the effective teaching of high potential students. It is our responsibility 
to provide a program that will inspire these talented students to achieve 
to their fullest. 
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WHAT ARE THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT FOR LOCAL SCHOOLS? 


Cuamman: Virgil R. Walker, Acting Chief, Secondary Schools Section, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


DISCUSSANTS: 

David Lehman, Coordinator, National Defense Education Act for 
Pennsylvania, State Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Wilmer F. Bennett, Principal, Roosevelt High School, Washington, 
D. C. 


Summary of the presentation made by JOHN R. LUDINGTON 


I AM asked what are the implications of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act for local schools. There are many provisions in the Act which 
directly or indirectly affect the public local schools. Some stipulations 
relate only to private, nonprofit elementary and secondary schools. In 
general, the Office of Education which is adminis weg her Act will make 
no monetary payments directly to the public local schools. The greater 


portion of the aid which will inure to them will come through the state 
educational agencies to which the Office of Education will make pay- 
ments in accordance with a statutory formula. This situation is different 
insofar as the private, nonprofit elementary and secondary schools are 
concerned; the Act does authorize direct monetary aid to them in the 
form of loans. 


Specifically, of primary interest to local schools are Titles III and V 
of the Act. These I shall discuss first. Under Sections 301-304 of Title 
III, the public local schools will be given laboratory and other special 
equipment suitable for use in providing education in science, mathe- 
matics, or modern foreign languages, and will be enabled to make minor 
remodeling of laboratory and other space used for such equipment. The 
character and scope of the equi t which they will receive and the 
extent to which they may remodel will depend upon the application of 
priorities established by the state agency for projects submitted by local 
educational agencies for approval under the state plan, standards estab- 
lished by the state, and the state plan itself. The public local schools also 
will be entitled to a hearing before the state agency with respect to any 
application under this Title. 


John R. Ludington is Director, Aid to State and Local Schools Branch, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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It is under Section 305(a) that the private, nonprofit elementary and 
secondary schools will be able to obtain loans from the Commissioner of 
Education for the acquisition of laboratory and other special equipment, 
and for minor remodeling of laboratory space to house such equipment. 
They will apply directly to the U. S. Commissioner of Education for the 
loans, which will be subject to such conditions as will protect the 
Government's financial interest. 

Local public elementary and secondary schools will benefit from the 
expansion or improvement in their schools of the states’ supervisory or 
related services in the science, mathematics, and modern foreign language 
fields. This program is authorized by Section 303(a) (5). 

The testing of students in the public and other secondary schools to 
identify those with outstanding aptitudes, and the guidance and counsel- 
ing in the public secondary schools to advise students of courses of 
study, will be of direct interest to local schools. Payments to the state 
educational agencies to carry on these programs are provided for in Title 
V, Part A, of the Act. 

While Title V, Part B, contemplates the operation of couseling and P 
guidance training institutes in institutions of higher education, local 
schools are concerned with these provisions inasmuch as the purpose of 
the institutes is to improve the qualifications of personnel engaged in 
counseling and guidance of students in the secondary schools or teachers 
in such schools preparing to engage in guidance and counseling. 

Local schools will profit by the program authorized under Title VII 
which relates to research and experimentation in more effective utilization 
of television, radio, motion pictures, and related media for educational 
purposes. This is because the research and experimentation are to be 
such that they will prove of value, and the information obtained is to be 
disseminated to local educational agencies in the operation of their public 
elementary or secondary schools. Furthermore, if the Commissioner of 
Education is requested to do so, he will, in cooperation with the newly 
appointed Advisory Committee on New Educational Media, provide 
advice, technical assistance, and demonstrations to local education agen- 
cies undertaking to utilize such media of communication to increase the 
quality or depth or to broaden the scope of their educational programs. 

Local schools may find of considerable value the information which 
may be obtained from the Science Information Service established within 
the National Science Foundation under the authority of Title IX. The 
Foundation, through the Service, is authorized to provide certain services 
leading to a more effective dissemination of scientific information and to 
develop new or improved methods for making scientific information 











available. 

Pursuant to the program contemplated by Section 1009 of Title X, local 
| schools will undoubtedly be requested by state educational agencies to 
supply to them statistical data, and local schools will be furnished by the 

state agencies with accounting and reporting manuals to serve as guides. 
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As local schools furnish these requested data, they will benefit by an 
improved statistical service on the part of their state departments of 
education. 

Local schools will be indirectly affected by the provisions pertaining 
to loans to students in institutions of higher education, authorized by 
Title II; but will not be affected by the award of fellowships under 
Title IV. 

The establishment and operation of centers for teaching modern foreign 
language under Title VI will be of interest to local schools because in- 
dividuals will be trained in modern foreign languages where the Com- 
missioner determines that such individuals are needed by education in 
the United States. 

The area vocational education programs with which Title VIII deals will 
have implications for the local schools since it is under their auspices that 
such programs are to be administered. 


Summary of the presentation made by ROBERT D. GATES 


— special programming in individual areas or levels throughout 
the nation usually constitutes special financing, one of the implications 
of the National Defense Education Act is the manner in which matching 
funds will be stimulated under stimulas grant, excess cost, and minimum 
foundation types of financing among the several states. 

A second implication to local school districts is the direction and 
preciseness of staff and school organization which will relate to the 
management, expenditure, and instructional improvement available to 
public school systems under the various titles of the Act. 

Undoubtedly an implication of considerable merit will be the direct- 
ness with which guidance services are made available, and, through them, 
school-wide screening for special talents and abilities. Administrative 
effect on state education designed for very able children coupled with the 
potentialities of media, also provided for under the Act, is of significant 
importance. 

An implication which may at this time be overlooked, but certainly in 
the development of services will become evident, will be that made by 
research efforts in pilot projects relating to the use of mass media and the 
effect of this on the future development of educational curricular. 

As has been indicated by school districts already involved in planning 
for use of potentially available funds, great good has already accrued. 
Evaluative processes put into action upon incentive of state administered, 
Federally supported programs add to the improvement of instruction. 


Robert D. Gates is Coordinator of the National Defense Education Act for Florida 
State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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WHAT ARE WAYS OF GROUPING STUDENTS HOMOGENEOUSLY 
FOR EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION? 


Cuamman: C. C. Miller, Principal, Sunset High School, Dallas, Texas. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Henry T. Boss, Associate Professor of Education, University of Toledo, 
Ohio. 
Harold A. Odell, Principal, Eastridge High School, Rochester, New 
York. 


Summary of the presentation made by CLARENCE W. JOHNSON 


Plosocen EOUS grouping makes for effective instruction when the 
grouping is done on the basis of a combination of some of the following 
factors: the interests of the students, their potential for learning, their 
achievement scores, their work habits, their reading skills, their special 
talents in art and music, their educational goals, their emotional stability, 
and their ability to work independently. In assigning students to homo- 
geneous groups, it is important that they have a part in determining 
whether they are to be members of sections that are accelerated, sections 
for those with special interests or talents, or sections for the slow learners. 
It is equally important that parents understand the goals of this type of 
grouping. On the members of the counseling staff rests the main re- 
sponsibility for guiding students into the proper sections. By limiting the 
number of couselees assigned to each counselor, it is possible for them 
personally to know the work habits, the maturity, and the special talents 
of their students. 

At Downers Grove Community High School, homongeneous grouping 
is practiced mainly in the fields of science, mathematics, and English. 
The personal interests of science students in the ninth grade are met by 
offering them courses in either biology or physical science. Students with 
exceptional ability in the sciences are permitted to enroll in a special 
chemistry class in the sophomore year. Previous achievement records, 
work habits, and student interests are some of the criteria used in 
selecting students for this course. This stepped-up program enables these 
students to include an additional year of advanced physical or biological 
science in their high-school science program. Chemistry “A,” offered to 
juniors and seniors, includes subject matter different from the work 
offered in other chemistry classes. Placement in this non-technical course 
is determined by couseling with those who are interested in chemistry, 
but who do not expect to attend college, or who do not plan to continue 





Clarence W. Johnson is Principal of the Downers Grove Community High School, 
Downers Grove, Illinois. 
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their study of chemistry in college. This course stresses the practical 
applications of chemistry in everyday living. 

Our three levels of homogeneous grouping in general mathematics are 
decided on the basis of aptitude scores, previous records in mathematics, 
teacher recommendations, work habits, and behavior patterns of students. 
In addition to accelerated sections in algebra for ninth-grade students 
and geometry for sophomores, special sections are organized to care for 
students who find these two courses difficult, but who want to earn 
credit to meet college entrance requirements. On the eighth-grade level, 
our high-school mathematics department has encouraged homogeneous 
grouping of gifted mathematics students in the elementary schools send- 
ing students to our high school. Algebra aptitude scores, previous 
achievement in mathematics, and the recommendations of teachers and 
parents are factors considered in selecting students for this accelerated 
program. These junior high-school students complete a course in mathe- 
matics that is equivalent to the algebra course taught to ninth-grade 
students. When these students enter the freshman year in high school, 
their achievement scores in algebra, their aptitude scores in geometry, and 
their maturity will determine whether they should be placed in an ac- 
clerated or in a heterogeneous geometry class. The sat of algebra 
in the eighth grade and the integration of solid geometry with plane 
geometry in a one-year course makes ible a three-year sequence of 
advanced mathematics courses, concluding with a calculus course in the 
senior year for gifted students. Some of these advanced courses auto- 
matically give a student advanced credit at our State University and may 
give him advanced placement or credit at other institutions of higher 
learning. 

Our English department is so organized that homogeneous groupings 
develop increasingly as the student progresses yearly. Freshmen and 
sophomores have accelerated classes selected on the basis of intelligence 
tests, grade achievement, and teacher recommendation. All other first- 
and second-year students are in Track “B” heterogeneous groups estab- 
lished according to schedule requirements. Junior English continues 
with accelerated homogeneous groups; and here efforts are made to 
incorporate homogeneous groups based on student specialized interest; 
namely; speech, journalism, and debate classes correlated with the social 
sciences. Students indicating preference for these classes, which are 
called “core interest,” are screened through enrollment counseling to a 
fairly uniform achievement level—although this program is somewhat 
elastic, and student preference may sometimes wholly guide the place- 
ment. The remaining students are placed in the Track “B” heterogeneous 
area. In senior English, accelerated homogeneous groups continue. The 
rest, heterogeneous as to achievement, are placed homogeneously, ac- 
cording to peg plans, in college preparatory and non-college 
groups where subject matter can be geared to future needs. 
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Summary of the presentation made by CLYDE SHIELDS 


\ Vi: MAKE no pretensions to knowing the best procedures for group- 
ing students. We can give you, however, the benefit of our experiences 
in grouping in a school where grouping has been practiced for over 
twenty-five years. With this in mind, I should like to discuss our program 
at Waukesha High School, not as an example of what is best, but as a 
going program that has faced many of the problems connected with 
grouping—problems that we will probably want to discuss today. 

In order to give you a better picture of the kind of school we will be 
talking about, please permit me to give you a thumb-nail sketch of 
Waukesha High School. We have a six-year school that is divided into 
two separate campuses. Central Campus, with an enrollment of 1900, is 
for students in grades 7-10. South Campus, with an enrollment of 1100, 
is for eleventh- and twelfth-grade students. Our seventh and eighth 
grades average about 300 students; our ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades 
are each over 600; our twelfth grade is 460. On the Henmon-Nelson Test 
which is given to all freshmen and juniors in Wisconsin, the median 
percentile for our students is usually around the 65th percentile. About 
fifty per cent of our seniors go on to college or higher institutions of 
learning. Each grade has a full-time counselor. The counselors deter- 
mine the groups to which the student will be assigned, and they make 
out each student's program. A psychometrist is available to help coun- 
selors when needed. 

Our philosophy has been that grouping is a technique that we could 
use to help teachers do a better job of individualizing her instruction. 
Since our classes usually averaged about thirty students, anything that we 
could do to help the teachers individualize their work was worth while. 
Contrary to Dr. Conant, we have done most of our grouping in the re- 
quired or common learnings courses such as English and social studies. 
This was probably originally done because classes in these courses always 
ran large and the disparity between students of high and low ability 
always was greatest in them. A certain amount of grouping also results 
naturally in elective courses such as general mathematics and algebra 
for instance. 

Our grouping has been based largely upon the student’s ability to do 
abstract thinking as shown by intelligence tests, reading tests, and his 
previous classroom success. In addition to this, all students who have 
indicated they plan to go to college are put into our top sections on the 
basis that these sections, because of their highly academic nature, would 
more nearly meet the needs of these students. 





Clyde Shields is Principal of the Waukesha High School, South Campus, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 
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For the most part, we have confined our grouping to three sections. 
We have a top section, known as our “1” sections, consisting of approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of each class; a middle group, known as “regulars,” 
makes up about forty-five per cent of the class; and a slow group; known 
as “specials,” is made up of from five per cent to ten per cent of the class, 
depending on the grade level. On the basis of I.Q., the division would be 
about as follows: “1”—110 1.Q. and above; “regular"—85 to 110 LQ.; 
“specials”—60 to 85 1.Q. 

In the past, we have tried to resist the tendency to break the classes 
up into groups of many levels. Some would have as many different levels 
as there are different class sections on the basis that, if a little grouping is 
good, a lot is much better. We have felt that the simpler we could keep 
our grouping, the better the whole program would work. We are finding 
that it is increasingly difficult to do this, as I will explain later. 

A typical breakdown for our ninth-grade English classes would be as 
follows: “1” sections—10; “regular” sections—8, with two of these sections 
specializing in remedial reading; “special” sections—2. At the eleventh- 
grade level, the divisions in English would be as follows: “1”—11, with 
one of these sections devoted to reading; “regulars”—-8; “specials”—1. 

There are some differences here that I should describe. In the ninth 
and tenth grades, we form some remedial reading classes from the regular 
groups. We do this on the basis of the Lorge-Thorndike Test. When 
there is a discrepancy of over twenty points between the performance 
I.Q. and the verbal 1.Q., we place the student in a remedial reading 
group. At the eleventh-grade level, we have a special reading group on 
the same basis, but in the “1” groups for those bright students who are 
not reading as well as they should. At ninth- and tenth-grade level, we 
have clinical reading on an individual basis for those who are problem 
readers. 

We have enough students at ninth- and tenth-grade level to make two 
“special” classes in both English and social studies. At the eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade levels, we have only one “special” class in each. Drop-outs 
account for this difference. 

There isn’t much point in grouping unless the groups are handled 
differently. We expect our “1” sections to do work of a highly academic 
nature with much emphasis upon abstract thinking. Homework is re- 
quired. Competition is keen. Preparation for college is emphasized. 
Textbooks are selected to fit this program. In the “regular” groups, the 
approach is less academic, and a greater use is made of visual aids 
material. High-school education is considered terminal. Textbooks are 
selected with this in mind. In “specials,” there is concentration on funda- 
mentals in an elementary manner. Work is ungraded. For instance, we 
use eighth-grade U. S. history texts for eleventh-grade history. Eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade English and social studies form a core under one 
teacher. With different textbooks and a different approach, we feel that 
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we can do a better job of meeting the needs of our students than we 
would in an ungrouped situation. 

This year we have been experimenting with honor groups in English 
10, U. S. history, and biology. Because we now have plenty of room for 
physical education in the eleventh and twelfth grades, we are also 
experimenting with grouping in our physical education classes on basis 
of ability. If these honor groups work out well, our next step will 
probably be to introduce advanced standing courses. I expect our group- 
ing will take this form in the immediate future: One half of a class in 
“1” sections with one or two top sections as honor or advanced standing 
groups. One half the class as “regulars” with one or two groups of 
“specials” for the very low LQ. 

Grouping solves some problems but in turn it creates others. In closing 
I will just list a few with which we are struggling: 

1. Most teachers prefer the bright sections. We usually give each teacher 
two “1” sections and two “regulars.” 

2. Some teachers feel that they now have an homogeneous group and that 
they need make no effort to further individualize their teaching. 

3. Grouping creates problems in grading. Should A’s be given in low 
groups, etc? 

Pod * srmpags grouping be taken into consideration when making out rank 
in 

5. Boys and girls may have same I.Q., but are not at same maturity level. 

6. Makin assignments to is difficult no matter what 
methods are used to identify Student's ability. er 

7. A student’s intention to go to college does not necessarily qualify him 
to do abstract thinking or make him a good member of a “1” group. 





The preceding paper was prepared by Mr. Shields, but was not 
read by him because of his untimely death the day before it was 
scheduled for delivery. 
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SHOULD WE GIVE ALL SECONDARY-SCHOOL GRADUATES THE 
SAME OR DIFFERENT KINDS OF DIPLOMAS? 


Cuamman: Cornelius P. Turner, Director, Commissioner on Accredita- 
tion of Service Experiences, Washington, D. C. 


DIscussANTs: 
W. P. Griffin, Principal, Lee H. Edwards High School, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 
Raymond J. Grey, Principal, Acton-Boxborough Regional High School, 
West Acton, Massachusetts. 


Summary of the presentation made by A. E. WRIGHT 


Tae has been much dissatisfaction among the principals and ad- 
ministrative staff of Davidson County concerning the requirements for 
graduation. For some students these ——— seemed to be too 
difficult, while for others they failed to offer sufficient challenge. 

A committee contacted twenty-six systems which had been using more 
than one type of diploma. The results of this study revealed some very 

inent information. Some systems offered as many as six diplomas, 
several four, and quite a number three. One system offered three types 
of diplomas—general, preparatory, and business—which required twenty 
credits, but any student who failed to make good grades would receive 
only the general diploma regardless of the subjects taken. Most of these 
systems offered various types in the same school, while some districts 
offered a vocational diploma in only vocational schools. 

Furthermore, the committee, in order to determine the effectiveness of 
the multiple diploma, prepared a questionnaire which attempted to 
evaluate to some extent the practice. 

A study of the evaluation sheets filled out by these systems points up 
the following advantages of some type of multiple diploma system: 

It pleases administrators, teachers, students, and parents. 

It provides for necessary counseling. 

It challenges the academically inclined student. 

It increases the holding power of the school. 

It facilitates grouping. 

‘ SF a SRS Wn © Migne anes te any eee SEE 

" 7. It stands the test of time. (One school district contacted has had 
multiple diplomas for thirty-five years. The median for the systems surveyed is 
sixteen years. ) 

8. It provides a way for all students to achieve according to their ability. 

The committee reported its findings to the high-school principals in 
January 1958. In turn, they were to ask their faculties to look over the 


Pe Go to 





A. E. Wright is Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Personnel, Davidson County 
Schools, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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findings of the committee and study the possibility of offering more than 
one diploma. The topic also was studied at an in-service meeting held in 
February. The principals were then requested to serve as a committee to 
make final recommendations to the Board of Education and this was done 
at its April meeting. After some discussion and one change (require more 
social studies for the general diploma), the plan was adopted. It is as 
follows: 

General Diploma: 
units (Carnegie) English 
units social studies (1 must be American History) 
unit mathematics 
unit science (General Science, Biology, Chemistry, or Physics) 
unit Physical Education 
electives 


17 Total 

Academic Diploma: 

4 units (Carnegie) English 
2 units mathematics 

2 units science 

2 units social studies 

1 

2 


CO et et et ND oe 


unit Physical Education 
additional credits in either science, mathematics, or foreign language 
5 electives 

18 Total 

The first class which will receive these different types of diplomas will 
be the class of 1962 as it affects only the ninth grade for the school term 
1958-59. 

Two advantages have already been noted—(1) the teachers have given 
much more consideration to the needs of their students after studying the 
problem and making recommendations for the different types of diplomas 
and (2) there has been more interest in academic subjects as shown by 
the registration of the ninth-grade students. 


Summary of the presentation made by EDGAR STAHL 


| MARCH 1958, the Board of School Commissioners for the city of 
Indianapolis, on recommendation of the General Superintendent of 
Education and the high-school principals, adopted a differentiated 
diploma plan. In a series of meetings, prior to its adoption, the superin- 
tendent’s staff and the high-school principals with the school commis- 
sioners developed the following statement of philosophy and policy con- 
cerning the new program. 

“It is embodied in the American way of life that every youth should 
have equal educational opportunities. Following this principle, it is 


Edgar Stahl is Principal of the Emmerich Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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obligatory that the doors of the American public high school be open to 
all who apply for admission who are of proper chronological age and of 
sufficient mental ability to profit by instruction at the high-school level. 

“Abilities, aptitudes, and interests of youth vary widely. To require all 
of them to pursue the same course of study or to award all of them the 
same type of recognition at the end of study or to award all of them the 
same type of recognition at the end of their high-school studies is 
undemocratic and unrealistic. 

“The high-school program of instruction should be designed to meet as 
nearly as possible the individual differences, aptitudes, and needs of the 
pupil. It should challenge the pupil to achieve at the highest level of his 
capacity; it should be organized in such a way that each pupil's program 
of studies will be clearly delineated; it should be so arranged and so 
established that each program of studies, if successfully followed by the 
pupil, will help prepare him for the ultimate goal he seeks; and it should 
provide for homogeneous grouping of pupils. 

“It should be emphasized that the school is giving its most effective 
instruction when it takes each pupil from where he is educationally and 
helps him to reach his highest level of achievement in the area which 
best meets his interest, aptitudes, and abilities. Therefore, high-school 
pupils’ programs of studies should be differentiated and the awards given 
in the form of a diploma should be differentiated. It follows that the 
pupil who achieves to the best of his ability in his chosen field of endeavor 
is worthy of the respect of his associates and of society regardless of what 
type of diploma he is awarded. 

“In the awarding of diplomas at commencement exercises, or in any 
public ceremony, no special recognition will be given pupils in any 
manner that would distinguish pupils receiving one type of diploma from 
those receiving another type of diploma. The type of diploma received 
by the pupil shall not be printed on the commencement program, but it 
will be printed on the diploma itself. 

“In the assignment of teachers to classes in which homogeneous or 
ability grouping is followed, the high-school principal must arrange the 
assignments so that pupils of average or low ability will receive their 
proportionate share of the services of the most competent teachers. In 
addition, in the assignment of teachers to the various types of differen- 
tiated programs of study, the principal shall arrange the assignments so 
that the services of the most competent teachers will be fairly appor- 
tioned. 

“Under the differentiated diploma plan, four types of diplomas will be 
granted. They are the “Academic Diploma,” the “Fine and Practical Arts 
Diploma,” the “Vocational Diploma,” and the “General Diploma.” For 
each of these diplomas, the requirements are clearly set forth. In some 
cases, principals and counselors may recommend additional courses for 
pupils preparing to enter certain fields. For example, the requirement in 
mathematics for the first three types of diplomas named above is two 
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units. For pupils planning to enter engineering, it is required that an 
additional unit in mathematics be taken. 

“Under this plan, it is imperative that guidance and counseling be 
effectively pursued at the time of, or during the year preceding, the pupil's 
entrance into high school. It is essential that the pupil and his parents 
understand clearly the program of studies upon which the pupil is 
embarking. However, it is equally important that the program be 


rated with sufficient flexibility that pupils may change their program 
of studies when their school experience warrants doing so. 
The plan was made effective with the class entering in September 1958 
and specified the requirements for each kind of diploma as follows: 


ProcRAMS LEADING TO DIFFERENTIATED DIPLOMAS 


ACADEMIC! 


English? 
Mathematics® 
Science* 
History® 
American 
Government 
Economics 
Foreign Language*® 2 
Physical Ed., Health 


pwowaGS 
ES 


Fe 


& Safety 1 
Electives 4 
Total 18 


1Students earning this diplo- 
ma must have a five honor- 
point average. 

"This course requires strong 
work in composition, grammar, 
and literature. 

*This includes algebra and 
geometry as a minimum. Stu- 
dents preparing for engineering 
must take a third year of math- 
ematics and should plan a 
fourth year consisting of college 
algebra and ne 

*This é. Jeol. ai. J 
science and amy or chemis- 





SAmerican and World History. 
*The two units must be in 
the same language. 


FINE AND 
PRACTICAL ARTS! 
Unit 
English? 4 
Mathematics? 2 
Science* 2 
History® 2 
American 
Government Ww 
Economics % 
Physical Ed., Health 
& Safety 1 
Special Areas* 3 
Hhoctives 2 
Total 17 


1Students earning this diplo- 
ma must have a five honor- 
point average. 

2One unit may be in speech, 
journalism or » 

*These two units may be 
selected from the following: 
general mathematics, commer- 
cial arithmetic, algebra, geom- 


etry. 

‘This requires a eee 
science and a 

5American and World or. 

*This work would constitute 
a major in one of the following: 
art, business education, home- 
making, industrial arts, music. 





program 





A diploma received by the student completing any one 
these programs wil] have inscribed upon 

pursued. For example, ACADEMIC, FINE 
PRACTICAL ARTS, or GENERAL. 


it the name of 


RFs 





GENERAL! 


English 
Mathematics 
Science? 
History*® 
American 
Government 


—pe oS 
Es 


FF 


Economics 

Physical Ed., Health 
& Safety 

Electives* 


Total 16 


ae 





GRADE HONOR POINT 
SCALE 


fifi 


% credit subjects receive 
% point 


: 
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A vocational diploma is available in those schools offering complete 
vocational programs. The requirements are the same as the Fine and 
Practical Arts diploma except only three units of English and one unit of 
history are required. 

The differentiated diploma plan as outlined has been designed to do 
many things. First and foremost, it has been designed to challenge a 
greater number of students to achieve at greater heights. If the program 
succeeds in this one respect, it will have been one of the finest innova- 
tions ever introduced to the Indianapolis school system. 


WHAT ARE CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SUPERVISORY 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRINCIPAL IN THE SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL? 


Cuaimman: J. A. Wilkins, Principal, Sunrise Junior High School, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
C. J. Gilbert, High School Supervisor, East Baton Rouge Parish Schools, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Winston E. Weaver, Principal, Senior High School, Helena, Montana. 


Summary of the presentation made by MILTON S. McDONALD 


No INDIVIDUAL engaged in the supervision of instruction in the 
public schools of America today has to be reminded that 1958 was a year 
in which current methods of educating America’s children were tasted, 
chewed, and digested by press, radio, television, state and national 
legislative bodies, citizens committees, and civic and family groups. In 
fact, 1958 will probably long be remembered as the year of the “Great 
Awakening,” the year in which the citizens of the United States entered 
into a searching reappraisal of their schools. This sputnik-inspired burst 
of attention became a matter of great concern to responsible critics, in- 
cluding parents, board members, and lay citizens. Searching inquiry into 
the reasons for the apparent lagging of scientific advancement, the seem- 
ingly inexcusable ineptness of American foreign officials abroad, marked 
increases in juvenile delinquency, and questionable loyalty of American 
soldiers in the Korean Conflict brought into sharp focus the need for 
reappraising the content, methodology, purpose, and philosophy of the 
secondary-school program of the nation. 





Milton S. McDonald is Principal of Moultrie Senior High School, Moultrie, Georgia. 
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The first individuals to become embroiled in this educational ferment 
throughout the nation were the high-school principals, who in most cases 
had the designated responsibility of chief spokesmen for the schools and 
supervisors of the curriculums and developmental programs in the second- 
ary schools. Honest appraisal of the principal's day revealed that, in 
most cases, he was so busy with public relations, internal school operation, 
finances, athletic and extracurricular supervision, and with forms and 
forms and more forms to fill out, he had little time to fulfill his most 
important role, that of educational leader and curriculum coordinator 
and supervisor of instruction in his school and community. 


In addition, the continual pressure of an ever more complex society; 
the passing of the National Educational Defense Act which earmarks 
substantial sums for the improvement of instruction in mathematics, 
natural sciences, foreign languages, and for guidance services and testing 
programs; the increasing problems resulting from crowded conditions, 
large classes, delinquency, broken homes, lack of parental support and 
guidance; the growing need for vocational training as jobs for the un- 
skilled diminish; the mobility of the population and movement of lower 
economic groups to urban areas and well-to-do families to suburban areas; 
the exclusion of students from some colleges because of more rigid aca- 
demic demands; the inclusion of all the children of all the people in the 
secondary program; and other factors have made it necessary for every 
secondary-school program to be closely examined, evaluated, and altered 
to meet the changing needs of these changing times. Currently then, the 
principal must organize his personal day and schedule in such a way that 
he may once again become the supervisory leader in developing the 
curriculum which fulfills the needs of his community. 


While some responsibility may be delegated to others, the basic educa- 
tional leadership necessary to move toward a program designed to meet 
the needs of all must be provided by the principal. In assuming this role 
of supervisory leadership, he will find himself cast in several minor roles. 
His first role might be compared with that of the agitator in a washing 
machine. The complacency and self-satisfactions must be jarred loose 
from citizens and staff members who are satisfied with things as they are. 
Curriculum and standards that have always been a part of the local 
scene need to be tested and reappraised. American children need more 
than an ingrained loyalty to American ideals and institutions. They need 
to be introduced to a world in which most people are non-white, non- 
Christian, extremely poor, and very different from Americans in thought, 
belief, and action. The times require that schools educate citizens to be 
loyal to the United States, but to be ready also to assume their proper 
place in a world of many nations. Dogged resistance to change by some 
staff members because it requires harder work and long hours of study 
and preparation must be overcome as plans are made to develop the 


potential of the gifted through specialized programs and heavier loads to 
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give them an opportunity to go as forward as fast as they can, or to re- 
place some of the academic with vocational training to take care of the 
two thirds of the youth who go directly to work after graduation. 

The principal's second role might be comparable to that of a leavening 
agent. Just as the leaven in bread provides the quality that causes 
the bread to rise when heat is applied, just so should the principal 
provide the spark, the information, the guidance, the stimulation, 
and the inspiration to carry the instructional program from the 

int where it is to an objective much nearer the place where all the 
needs of all the children are met. As the leavening agent, he is faced with 
the task of challenging all teachers to grow and to develop increasing 
competency. Expecially is this true of those teachers of many years tenure 
and little recent training or of recruits with little or no professional 
training in methods of teaching, human growth and development, know]- 
edge of how pupils learn, etc. This role extends to the involvement of 
students in the determination of goals, objectives, and rules through the 
democratic process of student council activity and active participation in 
planning class and school activities. It also includes the development of 
skills in the group process as parental advisory councils and other lay 
groups are brought into the evolution and as combinations of staff mem- 
bers, expert consultants, and citizens attack questions of curriculum and 
policy formation. It is only as the principal helps each individual or 
group rise to an advanced point in understanding, purpose, or philosophy 
that he fulfills this role. 

The last of the minor roles assumed by the principal in his supervisory 
capacity might be identified as that of a shock absorber. Supervision of 
curriculum change brings into play many conflicting forces, some of 
which become at times belligerent, harsh, and unkind. Here the principal 
in this role hears the demands of the community, board, staff, and pupils. 
He worries for them, with them; he guides, motivates, inspires, and 
gives constantly of himself. Even in the face of public attacks or appar- 
ently insurmountable problems, his is the calm approach, keeping always 
the focus of attention on the pupil—his rights and his needs. 

Assuredly in this role as educational leader, as supervisor of curriculum 
development and of the instructional program, with its accompanying 
responsibilities as agitator, as leavening agent, and as shock absorber, 
the principal must give a great deal of himself. This he must consider 
from the standpoint of he who gives must also receive. Unless he re- 
per his reservoir of imaginative and creative information and energy, 

e will ultimately have little to give. Wise he will be if he seeks con- 
tinually to prepare for these changing and broadening supervisory re- 
sponsibilities by gathering fuel from (1) those to whom he has given, 
(2) association with professional groups and people, (3) reading the 
authorities, (4) continuous contact with the arts, and (5) spiritual food. 
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Summary of the presentation made by VICTOR M. HOUSTON 


Ll IS the judgment of the speaker that it may be more profitable to 
attack this problem by viewing some of the current developments in 
secondary education and in supervision for the purpose of determining 
how these should—and must—affect the supervisory responsibility of the 
principal than by surveying the opinions of busy principals or by analyz- 
ing the professional literature on the topic. 


CuRRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


1. A marked change in the impelling philosophy of secondary educa- 
tion. During the past eighteen months there has been an over-powering 
change in the philosophy of secondary education. From the turn of the 
century until about eighteen months ago, leaders in secondary education 
emphasized the point of view that a complete secondary-school experience 
was the right of every boy and girl in America. Now we are told that a 
secondary-school education geared to the demands of our society is a 
privilege to be earned by every boy and girl who will measure up to a new 
“get tough” policy. 

2. Sweeping curriculum changes are being advocated, even inaugu- 
rated. In order to implement this changing conception of the purposes of 
secondary education, we see a definite shift toward curriculum e 
ences believed to be related to the demands of our society which hopes 
to avert a shooting war by winning a cold war. While all of us deplore 
crash programs, we must in all honesty admit that everyone, including 
even parents and pupils, is now taking a more serious view of the 
purposes of secondary education in our democracy. Our national pride 
was pricked by the Soviet sputniks—and we are now seeing resultant 
changes in the secondary-school curriculum. This is good to the extent 
that it reveals the people’s faith in the school as an instrument of social 
change. 

3. The phenomenal increase in secondary-school enrollment. For the 
fourteenth consecutive year, 1958 saw the enrollment in elementary and 
secondary schools continue to rise. The burdens involved in the sheer 
weight of numbers, regardless of the type of curriculum experiences to 
be provided, are tremendous. Much experimentation is being conducted 
in an effort to find workable solutions to this problem and to the problem 
of teacher shortage. Such experimentation should be encouraged, in- 
creased, and evaluated by all so for the purpose of finding valid means 
of instructing large groups. It is too early to know the outcomes of these 
experiments, but taxpayers and educators are hopeful that we can find 
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ways to increase the over-all ratio in the direction of more students per 
teacher without seriously hampering educational outcomes. 

Despite the phenomenal increase in enrollments, the problem of the 
drop-out has serious implications in terms of our national welfare. Many 
studies of this problem have been made during the past decade and there 
is general agreement in the findings that a shockingly large percentage of 
drop-outs withdraw from school because of poor instruction, (“I can't see 
what good this stuff is ever going to do me anyway.”) or of poor guidance 
and personnel practices in the secondary school. Even though our enroll- 
ments are increasing our holding power is inadequate. 


4. The increasing shortage of adequately trained teachers. For several 
years now we have had a shortage of secondary-school teachers. As we 
face up to the problem involved in offering a curriculum more heavily 
laden with science, mathematics, and modern foreign languages and of 
appraising realistically the success of pupils in pursuing this more 
rigorous curriculum, we can readily see that the shortage of adequately 
trained teachers is going to become more acute. Add to this the increasing 
enrollments that will confront the secondary schools and the solutions 
become more difficult to see. 

5. The initiation of programs to provide for the proper education of 
the gifted. We do not yet know at the practitioner's level how to define, 
identify, or provide adequate educational experiences for the gifted. A 
few leaders may know, but altogether too many practitioners assume that 
the gifted differs from the normal only in his ability to learn academic 
subjects more readily and that the best educational experience for him, 
therefore, consists of giving him more of what we would normally pro- 
vide for the normal pupil. Perhaps we should ask ourselves the extent to 
which our failures in this area have increased the number of drop-outs. 
We are making changes in this area of secondary education, but we are 
not making them fast enough. 


6. Suggested programs for the slow learner and the pre-delinquent. In 
forum discussions, newspaper editorials, lay journals, and even in a few 
professional journals, we constantly hear and see recurrent suggestions of 
programs for these pupils, similar to the CCC and NYA camps of depres- 
sion days. Such proposals must be carefully evaluated by all of the people 
under the leadership of public school officials and met with strong educa- 
tional arguments lest they undermine our efforts to provide appropriate 
secondary education for all youth. 


7. The impact of television on education. For quite some time our chief 
concern was with the quality and quantity of home viewing and its inter- 
ference with or augmentation of school learning. Now we are beginning 
to be concerned both with open circuit and closed circuit television as a 
means of up-grading the quality of instruction provided for the gifted 
learner and meeting the problem of the teacher shortage. 
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These seven items are some of the changes that have come or are 
being proposed in secondary education. Since they all relate to instruc- 
tion, they affect the supervisory responsibilities of the principal. 


A RevoLuTIONARY CHANGE IN THE CONCEPTION OF SUPERVISION 


At the turn of the century the role of the supervisor was regarded as 
that of examiner and critic. This concept changed slowly. Later we 
moved to the next higher concept in which the supervisor came to be 
regarded as a guide in developing programs of in-service education. 
Later the supervisor came to be regarded as a consultant in curriculum 
development. Now he is looked upon as an educational leader. This 
means that he must possess real competence in working with his col- 
leagues as well as high-level, technical competence in curriculum develop- 
ment. But even here our terminology reveals the alarming extent to which 
we have not fully accepted new concepts that contradict old ones. We 
expect the supervisor to play the role of “guide” and “consultant” while 
we at the same time designate him as a “supervisor.” Any principal who 
pays serious attention to the real meaning of words will readily recognize 
that it is impossible to play these contradictory roles simultaneously. 

Some of the problems confronting secondary education demand im- 
mediate changes in practices. Competent leaders on the other hand 
recognize that sound supervision, which seeks to establish changes in the 
behavior of teachers (and administrators), is a slow process. Perhaps, 
then, the over-all problem here is: How can the principal in his role as 
supervisor effectively change secondary-school practices which reveal to 
teachers that he has faith in their (often slow) ability to change? 


HOW HAVE SCHOOLS MET THE PROBLEM OF ELIMINATING 
STUDY HALLS? 


Cuamman: Dale P. Parnell, Principal, Senior High School, Springfield, 
Oregon. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
W. K. Niman, Principal, High School, Fern Creek, Kentucky. 
J. N. Lee, Principal, Central High School, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


Summary of the presentation made by LLROY LUDEMAN 


.. years ago the secondary-school staffs in Racine, Wisconsin, under- 
took a study of the high-school program as offered in the two public high 
schools. The staffs had various objectives in mind during the study. One 
of these objectives was to find an answer to the problem of study halls. 


LeRoy Ludeman is Principal of Washington Park High School, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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Observations in the study hall situations had turned up the usual findings: 
those who have the most need for study time are enrolled for heavier 
loads and, therefore, are not in study hall; those who have the most study 
time are least likely to use it to advantage; study time in study halls could 
not be supervised by a person equally qualified to offer help in all fields; 
the supervisor was not acting as a teacher, but as a policing official. 

In the course of the local secondary study, it was decided that the 
senior high-school enrollee would be required to take five units of work 
in addition to the one-half unit of required physical education. This 
would mean that in our six-period day, the student would have only two 
and one-half periods of study hall per week, instead of the previous 
average of seven and one-half per week. Other objectives in the 
study had to do with curriculum items. A brief listing of graduation 
requirements is given here because of its possible bearing on the topic 
under discussion. 


1. Each student must be enrolled in at least five and one-half units of 
work each year. 

2. Of the minimum total of 16% units of work in the 3-year senior high 
school, eight units are required. They are: 3 units of English, 3 units of social 
science, % unit of fine arts, and 1% units of physical education. 

3. The remaining 8% units must be distributed in such a manner as to 
meet the requirement of specialization in one of the areas of art, business 
education, foreign languages, home economics, industrial arts, mathematics, 
music, or science. 

4. A student must satisfactorily complete 14% units of the 16% he 
attempts. 

The program as devised by the study group was presented to the super- 
intendent of schools and to the board of education in Racine. After careful 
consideration of increased costs of the plan in teacher time, classroom 
units and teaching aids, the board of education decided that educational 
value occurring from the program would be more than worth while. The 
secondary schools were given permission to put the plan into operation 
starting with the sophomore class of 1955. The first class was graduated 
under the new program in June 1958. The following items are evaluations 
in several areas based on the three years of experience. 

Study halls still operate in this program to provide for the limited study 
time in each student's schedule. Of course, there is much less time in 
total given to study hall. Half of the study hall space has been made into 
classroom space. 

Each study hall in the new plan shows the same characteristics of study 
halls under the previous program. Even though the student has a much 
heavier load, he still is inclined not to use his school study time to his 
best advantage. The teacher time used in study halls is still time used for 
policing students rather than teaching. 

The added course load for each student is a question that needs study. 
Many staff members feel the load is too heavy for the majority of the 
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students. Some of the staff are inclined to use this as an explanation for 
high failure rates in their particular sections. Failure rate is somewhat 
higher under the new program. This is especially true in the general 
studies areas of English and social science. 

The change from the usual pupil load to the heavier one has been made 
in the mechanical sense of the word. There are many aspects of such a 
change, however, to which both teachers and students must adjust in 
actual operation. 

Under this program, problems in amounts of home work are more 
evident for both teacher and student. Closer attention must be paid to 
study-recitation sequence in the classroom by each teacher. 

Perhaps the clearest implication of the Racine experience to those of 
us in the system has been the increased need for educational guidance. 
The ability of the student and his work load in the school program be- 
come much more critical items in the new program of studies. 

The alertness of a classroom teacher, a home-room adviser, or other 
counselor can be the difference between student success or failure. The 
curriculum must be flexible enough to allow for transfers from one track 
to another. Teachers must be much more competent in the use of student 
records and test data in orienting the student to his program. 

The Racine secondary-school people believe that their program is a 
good one. The experience so far has pointed out some problem areas. 
Eliminating study halls is not one of them. They feel that shortage of 
study time for the student can best be worked out in a balance of home 
work and classroom study time. They are working to solve this problem 
each and every day. 


Summary of the presentation made by OWEN E. HODGSON 


_ halls, study halls! Are they educationally desirable and a 
necessary part of the daily program or are they merely an administrative 
device for taking care of pupils not scheduled into regular classes and 
should be eliminated? In a recent survey of many of the larger schools of 
Kansas, we find support for each of these positions as well as many varied 
modifications of them. A great majority of the administrative officers of 
these schools—about 75 per cent to 80 per cent expressed the opinion that 
it would be well if we could successfully eliminate the formal study hall 
especially the large ones. The reasons expressed for this might be stated 
something like this, “Too few use them, too many abuse them.” The 
weaknesses pointed out were: it was almost impossible to have a study 
hall supervisor who could assist students in the many subjects being 
studied in study hall; that the strong students, who were capable, did not 
need study halls, while the weak students, often poor readers with low 
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ability in reading comprehension soon became discouraged and bored and 
as a result did not profitably use their time; both groups often become 
discipline problems, and that the supervisor, because of lack of training or 
interest or both, seldom gave systematic instruction in how to study. 
These and many other reasons were cited for the desire to eliminate study 
halls. 

Those proponents of study halls, and they were in a decided minority, 
while admitting the lack of profitable use of time and the actual abuse 
of opportunity by many, contended that it was the responsibility of the 
school to provide those who did wish to study during regular school 
day with a place and time for such study; that it tended to develop pupil 
initiative and responsibility; and especially did it increase the habit of 
use of the library. 

There appears to be a definite trend or desire to eliminate large, formal 
study halls. Many schemes and devices have been used with apparent 
success. We shall discuss some of them. 

The one most frequently mentioned and apparently used is the com- 
"wa elimination of study halls by assigning of all students to classes each 

ur of the scheduled day. One group favors a five-period day of sixty 
to eighty minutes in length. Each period is divided into two parts—the 
recitation of forty to fifty minutes in length, and a supervised study period 
of twenty to forty minutes in length. The advantages claimed for this 
plan are that all study done at school is under a competent, well-informed 
instructor. Also the period of supervised study is of sufficient length to 
allow the student time for an overview of his assignment and to allow him 
to secure needed information that he may effectively pursue his home 
study. Some may object that, with this time for study in each class, many 
will consider this to be adequate preparation and do no homework. To 
this the proponents of the plan reply that those students who are so 
affected are the same ones who would not make use of a formal study 
hall and be unprepared to do home work. Another advantage claimed for 
this plan is that of flexibility in use of library for research. If the teacher 
desires, she may allow the entire period for library work, which gives 
enough time for extensive research. Or, if the study period only is used, 
there is time for the student to locate his material and thereby save much 
valuable time in his after-school study. All of them require that the library 
be available to students at least forty minutes before school and at least 
one hour after the close of formal classes. Most of them provide a period 
of varying length at the close of formal classes in which various extra- 
curricular activities are carried on. While this may lessen the number 
who participate in these activities; it insures that those who do are 
genuinely interested and as much may be accomplished by these extra- 
curricular groups as by larger groups meeting on regular school time. 
May I hasten to add that some schools do have a regularly scheduled 
activity period during the school day in which all students select their 
activity. A further advantage is to be found in that it provides adequate 
time for laboratory classes and for many shop classes. 
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A typical schedule in most such schools would be four solids and one 
non-solid such as gym-health or gym-music on alternating or part-time 
basis. 

The complete schedule for the six-hour day has most of the essential 
features of the five-hour day, and most of the advantages claimed for the 
less-period day. However, most periods are from sixty to sixty-five min- 
utes in length. The class schedule of most call for four study or solid 
subjects and a so-called enrichment subject as art, music, or dramatics 
and an hour of gym-health. These subjects are given each day. 

The complete schedule program should be accompanied by a plan of 
ability grouping and adequate counseling to insure a challenge to all and 
to guard against over-loading of the less capable students. Studies show 
that, if these precautions are taken, there is no appreciable difference in 
the grades made by less capable students. 

A variation of the above plans is the one which provides for a six-class 
schedule on a five-period day. This plan calls for four class periods per 
week for all classes. Five of them meet on the same hour each day they 
meet. The sixth class meets on a floating schedule as first hour on Mon- 
day, second hour on Tuesday, etc. This plan is well discussed in the 
Bulletin of NASSP for October 1954, pages 84-89. 

Some schools are abolishing large study halls, but retain the small study 
hall—thirty or less. The common method is to assign the teacher to a 
regular teaching load of five classes plus one of supervision of the small 
group. While this does not eliminate study halls completely, many ad- 
vantages are claimed for it. 

Perhaps we should mention the “Honor,” “Student-governed,” or “Co- 
op” study halls. These do not eliminate study halls, but they do relieve 
teachers for other duties. Some cautions that should be observed in in- 
augurating this plan is: adequate supervision by adult teachers is desir- 
able; maturity in the matter of self-discipline should be a major criteria 
for selection of membership in such groups; a sincere desire for member- 
ship and a record of good school citizenship. Such a plan is discussed in 
The Bulletin of NASSP for May 1955, pages 159-163. 

A plan which does eliminate study halls is the so-called activities plan. 
In this plan, the daily program provides for an activity period each day 
instead of a study hall. Each student selects an extracurricular activity on 
the basis of his interests. The main claim for this plan is that it provides 
each student with at least one period each day where he has genuine 
interest, thus preventing boredom and drop-outs. 

In conclusion it may be stated that there appears to be a definite desire 
on the part of many school administrators to eliminate study halls. There 
also appears to be several feasible plans to accomplish this goal. It is 
equally evident that extensive study, careful planning, wise and good 
counseling, and sound judgment in execution must be exercised if the plan 
selected is to be successful. 
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WHAT ARE CURRENT TRENDS IN PROVIDING GUIDANCE 
SERVICES IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


Cuamman: William G. Pyles, Principal, Bethesda-Chevy Chase High 
School, Bethesda, Maryland. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Cooper W. Crain, Principal, High School, Cleveland, Mississippi. 
Charles C. Vines, Principal, High School, Hueytown, Alabama. 


Summary of the presentation made by B. ROY DANIEL 


A BRIEF description of the efforts of one high school to improve its 
guidance program is given here for the purpose of stimulating ideas for 
the discussion period which follows. 

Norman High School has 1250 boys and girls who receive about the 
same guidance and counseling services found in any good comprehensive 
high school of this size. One thoroughly trained and full-time school 
counselor is assisted by nine teacher counselors who devote from one to 
three periods each day to the job of testing, guidance, and counseling. 
In addition, each of the other 41 classroom teachers contributes to the 
program by cooperating with the counselors in all matters involving class- 
room needs, offerings, and procedures and by additional individual con- 
tacts with pupils. The school counselor holds a School Counselor Certifi- 
cate issued by the Oklahoma State Department of Education, but only a 
few of the teacher counselors have the Teacher Counselor Certificate at 
this time. The school counselor has a counselor’s office fitted with a 
conference table, seating space, and abundant cabinet and filing facilities. 
Each teacher counselor has his classroom reserved for him during his 
counseling periods. Classrooms are provided with storage closets and 
filing cabinets. Pupil personnel folders are kept by teacher counselors 
during the regular school term and are taken to the school counselor's 
office at the end of the term. An attempt is made to keep a wide and 
expanding variety of materials in the counselor's office on motivation, 
study methods, test interpretations, scholarships, college and university 
information, vocation requirements, job opportunities, and other informa- 
tion about which pupils inquire. Each pupil upon entering high school is 
assigned to a counselor who is the person upon whom he can depend as 
his close friend and guide throughout his high-school experience. At 
present no counselor is responsible for more than 160 pupils. Boys are 
assigned to men counselors and girls have women counselors. 

Counselors interpret their work to be that of helping the classroom 
teacher, the school, and the community to develop each pupil to the 
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optimum of his ability. They are not disciplinarians as such. However, 
discipline improves as a result of their efforts. Counselors chose as their 
guide at the beginning of the school term the list of activities suggested by 
L. N. Recktenwald in his book, Guidance and Counseling. These activities 
have been modified when pupil needs have required changes. Classroom 
teachers are always alert to the possibilities of helping pupils in areas 
which may be suggested by the courses they teach. As an example, more 
emphasis is being given to social and world attitudes and to many new 
problems of this rapidly changing age of science. Subject teachers are 
realizing that the role in the guidance of youth is growing increasingly 
important even though special school counselors are available to confer 
with their pupils. 

The guidance and counseling program is now in the process of rather 
broad changes and expansion. It has been necessary to move slowly and 
carefully from a condition when a pretty good job was done by the 
principal, the assistant principal, and a staff of devoted home-room 
teachers. Now certificated and qualified personnel are being selected and 
employed to fill positions of counselors. A definite program of testing is 
being followed to give more accurate and statistical information about 
pupils through successive stages of the high-school experience. These 
tests cover a wide range of test areas including ability, power, placement, 
interests, achievement, personality, aptitudes, growth, etc. A determined 
effort is made with full cooperation of the school staff and the parents to 
meet the needs of all pupils, including the gifted, in the school program. 
Test results are evaluated and utilized in terms of how can the school 
best serve pupils. Improved methods, modification of the content of 
courses, better placement, careful selection of pupil programs, and 
personal direction of pupils are being employed. Some homogeneous 
grouping is done. Assistance is provided for seniors to help them get 
started in what they plan after graduation. The progress of graduates is 
being followed by the counseling staff. 


The growth of the counseling program is a continuing process ac- 
companied by many problems. Some of these are an understanding of 
the meaning of counseling and adequate personnel, facilities, and money 
to support a program. Some relief will be anticipated from Title V of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. Office and storage space are 
hard to find in already crowded buildings. The removal of excellent class- 
room teachers to become counselors makes it difficult to replace them. 
The assignment of teachers to counseling increases the number of pupils 
in classrooms since the number of teachers is generally a fixed allowable 
number. The load of counselors remains heavy after a school has 
released as many of the staff as possible for counseling service. Certifica- 
tion of counselors does not yet demand an increment in pay which would 
encourage good teachers to meet teacher counselor certification require- 
ments. 
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Trends in providing better guidance services seem to be directed to- 
wards renewed recognition of the place of guidance by both specially 
trained teachers and regular classroom teachers. Demands are placed 
upon teacher training institutions for more thorough training of guidance 
personnel, upon certification divisions for reasonably defined certification 
regulations, upon accrediting agencies for encouragement of good pro- 
grams in the schools, and upon superintendents and principals and boards 
of education for adequate facilities, well-prepared personnel, and 


leadership in organizing and maintaining good guidance services. 
Summary of the presentation made by CLYDE E. WEINHOLD 


Orv observation over the past several years that seems to have great 
significance to the guidance program is the role that the home-room 
teacher and the classroom teacher are assuming in the total guidance 
concept. This is not the home-room program of years ago in which the 
guidance director prepared and distributed mimeographed material to 
the home-room teacher for use in a home-room program, stereotyped to 
the point that on a certain day all home rooms in the school discussed a 
particular problem. 
A More Mopern Concept 

The organization referred to here is of a developmental nature; wherein 
the home-room teachers confer with the full-time guidance staff and the 
program is organized on a cooperative basis. The home room is con- 
sidered the student's home base and the teacher is counselor. The home- 
room teacher is considered as a general practitioner, helping the pupil 
solve the many routine amg that are so prevalent to this age level. 
He has the advantage of seeing the pupil at least once a day rather than 
once or twice a year as is the case with the full-time counselor. However, 
he must be cognizant of his limitations and be willing and ready to refer 
special cases to those who have the preparation and experience to care for 
the maladjusted student as well as those who have special interests. 

This kind of organization does not infer that there is little or no need 
for the specialist. As a matter of fact, it will develop a need for a greater 
number of specialists in the guidance field. It is not a case of either/or; 
it is a case of proper balance between the general practitioner and the 
specialist. 

Teacuers Are CounseLors Too 

Occasionally questions are raised concerning the qualification of the 

home-room teacher to work in the guidance field. It is impossible to 
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conceive of a good teacher who does not perform a great amount of 
guidance service as a part of his regular classroom procedure. By the 
same token, there is great potential for the home-room teacher to make a 
significant contribution to the guidance program provided the organiza- 
tion is developed in such a manner that his services can be utilized. This 
organization should, by all means, include an in-service program for the 
home-room teacher in order that the aims and objectives of the guidance 
program can be developed and each person’s role in determining these 
goals be identified. 


EXTEND THE RANGE OF OPERATION 


Some schools have found it profitable to keep the home-room teacher 
with the same group for more than one year. If the ninth-grade home- 
room teacher stays with her class of thirty through grades ten, eleven, and 
twelve, the school will have one individual who should thoroughly under- 
stand those students. This understanding should aid the teacher in help- 
ing the students with their problems of an educational, vocational, and 
personal nature, and certainly should be a great advantage to the guid- 
ance director during the senior year. 

In an organization of this kind, the guidance director finds it advan- 
tageous to meet with the home-room teachers by grades and thereby is 
able to help teachers help students. This practice, in many instances, will 
relieve the guidance director of some of the less significant problems and 
allow more time for him to concentrate on the more serious cases in the 
school. In this kind of program, the classroom teacher will in many cases 
confer first with the home-room teacher when a student is not working as 
well as he should. In this way, many problems are solved without absorb- 
ing any of the guidance director's time. 

The purpose of any guidance program is to establish an organization 
that will facilitate the understanding of students and assist them with 
their problems. The practice of moving some phases of the guidance 
services back into the home room and the classroom appears to be a 
practical way to bring about this organization. By drawing the home- 
room teachers more closely into the guidance program, the guidance 
director will find himself surrounded with a group of capable people who 
will enable him to expand his program and reach more of the students in 
the school system. 
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WHAT ARE THE PROS AND CONS OF TEACHER MERIT-RATING 
PLANS? 


CuamrMaNn: Larry I. Walden, Principal, Senior High School, Pompano 
Beach, Florida. 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
F. D. Wilkinson, Principal, High School, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
W. A. Jones, Principal, Stephen Decatur Junior-Senior High School, 
Berlin, Maryland. 


Summary of the presentation made by HERMAN M. WESSEL 


‘le timeliness of this topic is apparent to all who read current educa- 
tional literature. Even among newspapers and non-professional maga- 
zines, the issue of compensating teachers on the basis of their comparative 
competencies has become one of newsworthy importance. As school 
principals and administrators, we have before us a condition, not a theory. 
We are told from all sides representing public interests that teachers con- 
stitute the one group which has ignored in their automatic salary scales 
an evaluation of the effectiveness of their performance. There is a 
demand that teachers’ salaries be based on something more professionally 
definitive than the amassing of academic degrees, postgraduate credits, 
and the accumulation of years of service. And there is much to be said 
for this point of view. “We don’t mind paying the good teacher, but we 
do not like to pay the poor one who rides along on an automatic salary 
scale,” is an often-quoted remark of a typical school director. 


For several years now, our national association has given time and 
opportunity for the discussion of this topic. Are we any closer to a 
final answer on the pros and cons of merit rating programs as they relate 
to a number of factors making for effective school administration and 
teaching? The Connecticut report, “A Study of Factors Related to Aca- 
demic Achievement in the Public Schools” (1957) disturbs any com- 
placency we might feel, in its finding that the academic achievement of 
pupils taught by young and better prepared teachers was higher than 
that of pupils taught by teachers of years of experience. 

What have we really learned about the techniques of evaluating a 
teacher's effectiveness? Various merit rating programs have been evolved 
and tried out in different school systems, and reports have been made of 
them; both experiences considered successful and unsuccessful have been 
recorded. Definite answers to a number of significant questions should be 
forthcoming. How does a program of merit rating affect teacher morale? 


~ Herman M. Wessel is Principal of Elkins Park Junior High School, Elkins Park, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Has it improved administrative and staff relationships? Has it encouraged 
teachers to improve themselves further along professional lines? Does it 
encourage teachers to share their successful experiences one with another? 
Does it tend to make for uniformity instead of creativity in the class- 
rooms? To all these questions and to many more, the answers of both 
yes and no have been given. 

In this article, I choose to present a personal point of view growing 
out of long experience as a principal, and out of a brief experience in our 
school district's attempt to develop and implement a scale for the rating 
of teacher effectiveness that carries with it additional salary compensa- 
tion for teachers rated as superior. 

First. In any school, the focus of superior teaching will be in the direc- 
tion of that school’s philosophy—which rightly means the er of 
the educational leadership of the school system. Does the atmosphere 
of a school foster creativity among teachers and pupils, or does it 
emphasize uniformity and conformity to someone’s accepted pattern of 
education? The concept of what is superiority of teaching will differ in 
these two kinds of schools. 

Second. Even though the principal is the responsible leader of his 
school, in arriving at his judgment in the rating of teachers, he needs the 
collaboration of the superintendent, of a director of elementary or second- 
ary education if one exists, of heads of departments if any exist, and even 
on occasion of school counselors. He must decide to what degree to con- 
sider the judgment of parents and pupils, if at all. 

Third. A rating scale must be practical and workable. In our own 
school district, we are in the process of a second year of a “dry run” of an 
experimental rating scale. This scale has been devised by a committee of 
teachers, administrators, and school board members who gave it much 
thought and serious consideration and time. This rating scale consists of 
four categories of teacher activity, each of the four further consisting of 
from four to twenty-seven elements, in an attempt to be accurate, specific 
and objective in defining the teacher's total responsibilities. On each of 
these elements, a teacher can be checked as Outstanding, Competent, 
Needing of Improvement, or Unsatisfactory. However respectful I am of 
this rating instrument, I must say in all honesty that it has been im- 
— to find the time to observe a staff of forty teachers sufficiently 

equently so as to make the rating of these detailed elements a con- 
scientiously thorough one. Nor while observing teachers, have I been able 
to think of them in terms of the fifty odd items that make up this scale. 
A total of fifty necessarily subjective check marks does not, to my mind, 
constitute an objective score, whether those check marks are the judg- 
ments of one person or of several. 

Fourth. The experienced principal is usually able to select which are 
his best teachers without the use of complex listing of desirable teacher 
attributes, such as many of the rating scales seem to be. Granting certain 
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fundamental basic elements that are a minimum necessity for retaining a 
teacher on one’s staff, there is beyond that minimum a number of variables 
which, for the individuals concerned, determine their effectiveness and 
their superiority. These variables and imponderables may be that “some- 
thing” which this June brought to a teacher upon her retirement the 
accolade of a thousand of her former pupils and their parents; yet, as a 
classroom teacher, she ignored many of the generally accepted principles 
of pedagogy and child psychology except those of consistency and fair- 
ness. In their adulthood, her former pupils looked back upon her classes 
as among the most important in their educational experiences. Master 
teachers frequently possess the indefinable and the indescribable; yet the 
principal who is alert to his school and its multiplicity of activities senses 
the superiority of those teachers. This superiority is one of wholeness of 
the person, which is often hopelessly lost in the finely detailed analysis of 
a rating scale which necessarily deals with elements. 

That superior teaching should be recognized is a conclusion to which 
we must agree. Its recognition should be such as will not handicap the 
individual teacher's own growth and desire for self-improvement. As 
principals, we must be courageous enough to mark those superior staff 
members, keeping in mind all the while that, as responsible heads of our 
schools, our judgments will have to reflect our school’s philosophy of 
education and the objectives we have set for our attainment. We need to 
do a conscientious and thorough job—for which we need ample time and 
able assistance. We must stress the need for continuing appraisal and 
evaluation of both the teaching process and the teacher. Without that 
ultimate objective, no program of merit rating can be justified. 


Summary of the presentation made by B. R. MILLER 


Ewwence that teacher merit rating plans are under consideration is 
affirmed in thirteen articles on the subject in the American School Board 
Journal from October 1956 to December 1958. Four of the articles are by 
superintendents of schools, two by an educational supervisor, one by an 
elementary-school principal, two by presidents of school boards, one by a 
dean of a college of education, one by an associate professor of education, 
and two in editorials. The reason most often given for the merit rating 
of teachers is that taxpayers are not willing to continue to increase 
teachers’ salaries unless the superior teacher is paid more than the average 
or inferior teacher. 

The purposes of merit rating for teachers have been stated to be: 
reduce the total amount paid for teachers’ salaries, improve the quality 


B. R. Miller is Principal of Marshalltown High School and Junior College, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 
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of instruction, reward superior teachers, and attract good teachers to the 
profession. 

Opposition from teachers, professional organizations, and students of 
educational administration has been expressed against the proposal to 
limit across-the-board salary increases. Some proponents of the merit 
plan declare that it should be superimposed upon a good salary schedule 
for all teachers. There is a lack of convincing evidence that merit rating 
will promote the other three purposes mentioned above. 

Any plan for rewarding superior teachers with higher salaries requires 
an evaluation of all teachers in the school system. The people to do the 
evaluating are superintendents, principals, supervisors, fellow teachers, 
school board members, and interested citizens. While teacher rating 
requires professional competence of the highest order, it is believed that 
teachers can be judged on such points as: knowledge of subject matter, 
ability to teach, classroom control, and ability to provide for individual 
differences. On the other hand, there are intangibles such as the social 
good a teacher does in the community, the student counseling accom- 
plished, and others that cannot be rated. The chief objections to merit 
rating plans are the lack of confidence in the evaluators and the belief that 
many activities of teachers are beyond the scope of rating devices. 

Teachers are evaluated in most school systems without a merit rating 
plan. They are selected on the basis of training, experience, personality, 
and promise of success. A good salary schedule will attract good teachers. 
The need for a merit rating plan in a school system with a good salary 
schedule is a reflection on the ability of the official who selects the new 
teachers. A teacher who is poor enough to be told by her principal that 
she does not merit a salary raise may be poor enough to fail of re-election. 
Will merit systems protect the inefficient teacher in a low-paying position? 

Teachers who survive the probation period and are placed on tenure 
should be good enough to be on the same salary schedule with all other 
teachers. 

Superior teachers are sometimes given recognition through promotion 
to the head of a department or other better paying positions. 

Supervision of instruction and in-service training will provide all the 
evaluation needed for the teachers in any school system. 

Superior teachers will appreciate the recognition that brings higher 
pay through a merit plan or any other plan. Teachers rated average and 
placed on a lower salary will not be cheerful about the school and will 
not have a friendly feeling for the principal who did the evaluating. The 
portion of the faculty with lowered morale because of a low rating may be 
from 40 to 60 per cent or higher. What principal wants to work in a 
situation like that? 

Published reports of merit rating plans in operation contain elements 
that are difficult to understand. In one case, the superintendent and 
principals meet at least four times and discuss each teacher individually. 
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The time of the administrators might be spent better on curriculum and 
other problems. In another instance, one of the requirements of the plan 
is that “teachers be requested not to discuss their salaries with each 
other.” Where in the world will that work? In one school system, the 
evaluation plan contains six pages of duplicated material, another three 
pages for an evaluation scale, and another page is used by the evaluation 
committee for rating purposes. In addition, the principals and supervisors 
report an average of two hours to write a report and hold a conference 
with each teacher evaluated, and the evaluation committee meetings have 
averaged slightly over three hours. Again, too much time is given to 
evaluating. 

A school administrator might well ask how important are the merit 
rating plans that are discussed so widely in the professional journals and 
in educational meetings. The state department of public instruction in 
Iowa reported in November 1958 that there was no record in that office 
of any school system in Iowa that had a merit rating plan for teachers. 
What is the situation in other states? 


WHAT ARE CURRENT TRENDS IN REPORTING STUDENT 
GROWTH AND ACHIEVEMENT TO PARENTS? 


CuamMan: Guy H. Hill, Director, High School Cooperation, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Eloy Cintron Medina, Director, University High School, University of 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 
James H. Powell, Principal, High School, Benham, Kentucky. 


Summary of the presentation made by JOSEPH E. WHERRY 


a the educational program of the secondary schools has undergone 
significant changes in recent years, it is only logical that attention should 
be given to the improvement of our methods of evaluating student growth. 
Traditionally, parents expect some accounting of their child’s progress in 
school. The child himself wishes to be informed as to his accomplishment. 
The problem of measuring, recording, and reporting pupil progress in 
secondary schools has always been a baffling one, and an examination of 
present practices and current literature shows that to date it has not been 


solved. 


Joseph. E. Wherry is Principal of Penn Hills Senior High School, 536 Saltsburg 
Road, Pittsburgh 35, Pennsylvania. 
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For many years, the administration and faculty of Penn Hills Secondary 
Schools had been dissatisfied with our recording and reporting procedures. 
In the fall of 1953, a committee was appointed to study the problem. The 
first step was to send a letter to the parents of all students requesting 
information on what they wanted reported concerning their child’s 
progress. The information desired by parents concerning their child's 
progress can be divided into four categories: 


a. In comparison with his group, how well is my child mastering the 
various subject matter? 

b. Considering his over-all ability and potentiality, is my child working 
up to that level? 

c. What strengths and weaknesses does my child evidence in his class 
work? 

d. How is my child progressing in social development, such as citizenship, 
conduct, attitudes, etc.? 

After a year’s study and investigation, an instrument was constructed in 
conformity with what parents wanted, the recommendations of the state 
in Bulletin 241 and the Philosophy of the Penn Hills secondary schools. 
After trial use in mimeographed form, the card was then submitted for 
evaluation, criticism, and recommendations to the faculty, students, and 
representatives of the PTA. Their approval initiated the adoption of the 
card and the program of inservice training necessary for complete staff 
and community understanding. 

The report card attempts to evaluate the major areas of pupil progress 
requested by parents. 


a. The answer to the first question of parents is indicated by the letter 
marks A, B, C, D, or E. 

b. The answer to the second question of ts is contained in the rating 
or judgment given by the teacher in terms of a numerical designation: 1, 2, 
and 3. These numerical designations are interpreted as follows: excellent 
progress, satisfactory progress, and unsatisfactory p' . 

c. The answer to the third question is indicated by the letters M, S, and U 
for class activities which include performance on tests, assignments and proj- 
ects, and recitations and discussions. The Marks M, S, and U are interpreted 
as follows: M—Merit; S—Satisfactory; U—Unsatisfactory. 

d. The answer to the parents’ fourth question is by other techniques than 
the report card, such as letters, conferences, telephone contacts, etc. 


In order to supply parents with additional data, standardized test data 
are recorded in general terms. These include intelligence, aptitude, and 
achievement tests. Also provision is made for both parent and teacher 
comments which might establish conditions leading to better progress 
for the student. Since report cards are issued on a nine-week basis, an 
unsatisfactory progress letter is sent to the home at the completion of the 
fifth week of each nine-week period. 

I sincerely doubt if there is such a thing as a perfect report form. Each 
school has to work out its own forms and practices on the basis of its own 
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objectives and its own staff. Teachers should be reminded that marks 
given in reporting pupil progress should reflect the school’s veep | 
and should represent the teacher's judgment to the extent to which eac 
pupil is developing within the framework of the school’s specific objec- 
tives. It should be emphasized that the report card is but one instrument 
used for reporting pupil progress and that adequate evaluation and 
reporting of student growth demands the use of many techniques. 

While we may be discouraged with our present reporting practices, 
there is one optimistic aspect to the problem. Whatever we may do to 
improve the condition has little chance of being more objectionable or 
less adequate than what we were doing previously. 


Summary of the presentation made by GEORGE M. McCORD 


I BELIEVE that student report cards properly designed and wisel 
used are becoming increasingly important in serving the cause of fon | 
ary education. Some direct advantages of good reporting are: it helps 
to provide (1) a way for students and teachers to evaluate pupil achieve- 
ment properly, (2) correct information on pupil progress to parents, and 
(3) essential information about students to colleges and future employers. 
Just as important, no doubt, are several by-products of good school re- 
porting systems. Among these may be listed: improved school-parent 
relations, increased student motivation and effort, better teacher planning 
and instruction, and finer student-teacher understandings. 

All of these benefits have not come about overnight. Neither is it 
claimed that they have come to all school systems which have adopted 
some particular types of written reports to nts. Many educators find 
it necessary to study continuously the effectiveness of their reporting 
systems and to modify them in the interest of more effective adie 
of pupil progress and of healthier relationships between the school and 
the community. 

The four largest public school systems of the metropolitan Atlanta area 
have been concerned with this problem during recent years. Each of 
these school systems has set up committees to study national practices and 
trends in reporting pupil progress to parents. Extensive research by these 
committees has produced modifications, including some innovations, de- 
signed to improve the scope and quality of each system’s methods of 
reporting student progress and achievement. 

It is very likely that each of these four school systems originally used 
the percentage method of marking report cards, using numerals from 
100 on to as low “mark” or “grade” as a teacher would dare enter on a 


George M. McCord is Principal of Murphy High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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report card. Their leaders, being among the alert educators, have usually 
kept abreast of nation-wide current practices. Therefore, we presume 
their current reporting systems are likely to reflect national trends and we 
shall attempt to summarize and compare some of the features which 
characterize them. 

None of the report cards in these four public school systems use 
numerals to designate pupil achievement in the various courses. Three 
of these systems’ report cards carry four passing “marks” represented by 
the letters A, B, C and D, and one failing “mark”, F. One of the three 
employs “E” as a conditional “mark.” Students receiving this mark may 
make up the deficiency by successfully repeating the course in summer 
school. 

It is interesting to note that the adjectives used in explaining the scoring 
of students in their various courses by systems using the four passing and 
one failing mark are practically identical; namely, A—Excellent, B—Good, 
C—Fair and F—Failure. All three of these school systems require that 
students make an average of at least a C in order to receive recommenda- 
tion to college. 

In the same three school systems, regular report cards are circulated 
quarterly or at the end of each nine weeks and credits are granted on 
the semester basis. Special passing and failing reports or deficiency 
notices are sent to parents at mid-quarter. In addition, teachers are en- 
couraged to send deficiency cards to parents at any time it is thought such 
a notice may cause the parent to help the pupil make greater effort to 
succeed. In all cases, these reports to parents are supposed to be signed 
by the parents and returned to the school. In most instances, the 
deficiency cards invite the parent to contact the teacher if he wishes a 
conference by telephone or in person concerning the student’s problems. 
Often teachers initiate a conference by telephoning or visiting the home. 


In the largest of these three school systems, most of the high schools 
are participating in an experiment of grouping superior students in special 
classes under the Ford Foundation Plan. Since these students would 
normally earn an A mark in regular classes and disadvantages would 
come to them if they received grades below an A, a plan of awarding an 
A-1, A-2 or A-3 in rank order has been employed. In these classes, a B 
mark signified Good, but not of superior quality expected of such students. 
In this system, the report cards provide additional symbols which may 
be used by subject teachers as follows: if a symbol (such as N,) appears 
by a mark given for a subject, improvement is needed in the character- 
istic indicated. These symbols are: N, == Effort; N2== Cooperation; 
N; = Self-reliance; N, = Self-discipline; N; — Consideration for others. 
In many instances the use of these symbols has proved to be very helpful. 

In one of the county school systems of this group, a further innovation 
has been put into effect. In all grades, students are classified into one of 
three ability groups: “1,” Basic—remedial or slow; “2,” General—average; 
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or “3,” advanced—accelerated. Report card marks in this system carry the 
letter mark and the numeral designating the group in which the pupil has 
been placed—in this manner, B-1 for a student in the Basic group; or B-3 
for a student in the advanced or accelerated group, etc. A student may re- 
ceive marks from A to F in his own group. Incidentally, students are 
grouped by the counselors, teachers, and principal on the basis of past 
records and achievement test scores. Parents may request a change of 
group assignment for their children at any time. 

The fourth school system uses an entirely different method of marking 
pupil achievement on report cards. Their marks are as follows: 


E-Indicates that a student is doing exceptionally outstanding academic 
work. 

S—Indicates that a student is applying himself and doing the best work of 
which he is capable. 

U—Indicates that a student is not working up to his capacity. 

F—Indicates that the student is not applying himself, is wasting his time, is 

not completing assignments, and has an average below 70. 

Numeral grades are available to the parents in the office of the princi- 
pal one week after report cards are received. In this school system, an 
average of 80 per cent is required for unconditional recommendation to 
college. The report cards in this system provide for checking, by the 
teacher, of several additional factors; namely, work habits, progress, 
corrective measures, and additional work completed. 

In conclusion, we note that the trends in reporting pupil progress to 
parents are toward including ratings on an increasing number of factors 
in addition to marks earned on individual subjects and in showing, on 

rt cards, achievement of pupils in relation to the individual student's 
ability. All of these innovations, to be acceptable to parents, require a 
great amount of interpretation to the parent by the schools. This in turn 
tends to bring about better understanding and more cooperative relation- 
ships between the schools and the parents. We believe all of this to 
represent progress in secondary education. 





SPECIAL CONVENTION SPEECHES 


This convention issue of THE BULLETIN contains a short digest of two of our 
most popular speakers, Mr. Sam Levenson who spoke at the banquet and Dr. 
George Bereday, who spoke on the Tuesday morning program. All other 
general session speakers are reported at greater length. 

To meet the many requests for the complete speeches of these two speakers, 
we can provide 7-inch tape of each of these two speeches, each about 40 
minutes in length, for $8.00 for each tape. Include your check with order. 
Order now at $8.00 each from the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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WHAT IS THE MOST EFFECTIVE WAY OF ARRANGING THE 
LENGTH AND USE OF THE CLASS PERIOD? 


Cyaan: C. E. Williams, Principal, High School, Raton, New Mexico. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Robert V. Cogger, Principal, Memorial High School, Elmont, New York. 
Morrell L. Vehslage, Principal, High School, Dover, Delaware. 


Summary of the presentation made by BERTRAM H. HOLLAND 


‘Tas key to effective use of class periods is adequate planning by class- 
room teachers and administrators. Short class periods require more care- 
ful planning. Moreover, if class periods are fully planned, there is less 
need for longer periods. There is no magic in a long period as compared 
to a short period. In fact, there is danger that long class periods will 
encourage time wasting because it is possible to accomplish much in long 
periods even without careful planning. This is more likely to be the case 
when a school changes from short to long periods. Teachers tend to use 
the longer period to do more of the same thing, such as lecture-discussion 
especially in academic subjects. In laboratory subjects, there is a similar 
danger, only this time it is more likely to be pupils who will dawdle in 
getting out and returning equipment, in changing clothes, and in cleaning 
up the laboratory at the end of the period. 

To be sure, there is a minimum length of time below which it is im- 
possible to complete a laboratory exercise. This is true whether it is art, 
physical education, chemistry, or woodworking no matter how well 
planned the lesson or how much students exert themselves. Certainly if 
a class period is so short that as much or more time is needed to get out 
equipment, return it, and restore the space to proper condition for the 
next class than is left for actual laboratory experience, then the period is 
too short. In this case, double periods may be preferable to establishing 
uniformly longer periods for all subjects which do not need preparation- 
restoration time within the class period. Class periods ought to be long 
enough to allow at least twice as much time for laboratory work as for 
combined preparation-restoration. Also to be considered is the tension 
under which students and teachers must operate if they are to repeat this 
pressurized experience period after period during the day. 

Once the decision has been made regarding the length and number of 
class rer in a school day, the next step is to plan for the most efficient 
use of the time within each class period. Planning for use of class time 





Bertram H. Holland is Headmaster of Brookline High School, Brookline, Massachu- 
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should be aimed at developing power on the part of students to do for 
themselves. If a school day is long enough for even the slowest students 
to complete all their school work in school time, then the fast workers 
have time on their hands. Not all worth-while educational activities can 
be accomplished within classrooms; e.g., library reference work. Time 
should be taken in class to teach students how to attack a problem, but 
somewhere along the line the student should be placed on his own 
responsibility to complete the problem by himself. No classroom is 
sufficiently self-contained to allow the ablest and most ambitious students 
to extend themselves fully within the confines of that room in a given 
subject no matter how long the period may be. 

By the time students are graduated from high school, they ought to be 
able to manage their time for themselves to a large degree. This means 
that students must be given experience in budgeting time for study, in 
using resource materials, in vaiite their own results, in correcting their 
own mistakes, and in becoming self-starting and self-directing. Supervised 
study under the aegis of the classroom teacher has merit, but it should not 
be carried on in the same manner year after year so that it becomes a 
crutch on which students lean. Certainly supervised study ought not to 
be conducted in the same way for twelfth-grade pupils as it is for ninth- 
grade pupils. : 

The unitary treatment of a subject lends itself best to teaching for 
power. A properly prepared unit assignment enables the teacher to | ove 
vide for individual differences in terms of the developed abilities of his 
students and their goals. The objectives of every course should be stated 
in terms of minimum essentials to be required of everyone and desirable 
enrichment goals to be attained by some. Once these objectives have been 
formulated, the unit assignment may be prepared in terms of learning 
activities to be required of everyone and optional related activities to be 
done by those interested and able to dip deeper and wider for enrichment. 

Whenever possible, both required and optional activities should be 
planned to be done outside of the classroom under the student’s own 
management. Such homework assignments should be simple at first, but 
more demanding of initiative, creativity, and self-control as students 
mature month by month and grade by grade. 

It is vital to have such unit assignments prepared in advance and dupli- 
cated so that each student receives a copy of required activities and such 
optional activities as appeal to him. Here is the point where adequate 
space for filing unit assignments and tests should be available to every 
teacher. Likewise, sufficient clerical personnel should be provided so that 
teachers need not duplicate their own unit assignments or tests but may 
spend their time and energy in improving units and unit assignments. 
The more that teachers can be relieved of repetitive clerical duties, the 
more they are able to devote themselves to educational activities requiring 
professional initiative and creativity. 
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If a faculty cannot develop units and unit assignments all at once in all 
courses for an entire year (and few schools ever have done this even 
when teachers have been employed on a twelve-month basis to prepare 
these materials during summer vacation ), then it is necessary to decide on 
a starting point. The writer has found that the most fruitful single 
activity to enable teachers to improve their use of class time has been to 
ask each teacher to submit study guides or assignment sheets and tests 
for duplication by the office staff during vacation days. This not only 
saved teachers the time needed to duplicate these assignment sheets 
themselves but also encouraged them to prepare such materials in ad- 
vance which was a great help to students. 

Most teachers have a good idea of what they are trying to accomplish. 
This is particularly true in school systems where courses of study have 
been developed and duplicated for use of teachers. It is not as common 
to find systematic development of duplicated assignment sheets or study 
guides for use of students on a school-wide basis. This latter | recommend 
as a reasonable “next step” in the implementation of courses of study. 
Certain specific advantages result from the use of duplicated assignment 
sheets are: 


1. Serves as an introduction of the unit method to the school. 
2. Saves time often lost in the usual ways of making assignments in 
classrooms. 
3. Tells students what they will have to learn. 
4. Makes possible more expanded reading through the use of outside 
references. 
5. Takes the place of workbooks; is inexpensive. 
6. Provides for a systematic form of assignments. 
7. Expedites make-up of work lost by absence of pupils. 
8. Is a guide for the substitute teacher during absence of regular teacher. 
9. Is an incentive to study. 
10. Serves as a review before tests and examinations. 
11. Provides necessary information to students transferring to school 
systems during the year. 
12. Minimizes the marking-up of textbooks. 
13. Helps a teacher to adapt for better use a textbook which otherwise 
would be too difficult for the students. 
14. Enables interested parents to see what students are required to do 
for homework. 
15. Enables students to budget their time for study. 
16. Enables a teacher to help indirectly at one time as many students as 
there are in the class. 
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Summary of the presentation made by LESTER W. ANDERSON 


™ of the most effective ways of using the class periods appears to 
be a plan which provides a generous amount of supervised study within 
the regular class period. Use of the class period in this way makes it 
possible for the pupil to receive assistance in his preparation from the 
teacher for whom the work is being prepared. Such provision makes it 
possible also to eliminate the large, unproductive study halls which have 
been so prevalent in our American high schools. Teachers can then con- 
centrate on teaching rather than being study hall policemen. 

In order to eliminate most study halls, schools have also had to require 
that all students elect six activities or subjects. However, this practice 
has provided additional enrichment of the pupil's program of studies. 
This statement is based on the assumption that it is desirable for students 
to study more than the usual four or five subjects so common in many 
high schools. 

Recently, the writer completed an opinion survey of teachers who are 
teaching under the plan of five periods, seventy minutes in length. These 
teachers were enthusiastic in their support of the longer period. They 
were especially pleased with the additional time for supervised study. 
Testimony of these teachers emphasized the increased opportunity to help 
individual students. 

Teachers of laboratory and activity type classes appear to be especially 
appreciative of the seventy-minute period. Subjects that require time to 
assemble equipment, to change clothing, or to clean up after the class 
activity are benefited by having more adequate work time during the class 
period. Longer assignments, experiments, or projects can be completed 
within the single period. This seems to provide greater continuity in the 
learning process. 

Social studies classes and other classes that utilize field trips also find 
the additional time useful. More trips to local points of interest can be 
made within the allotted time. This reduces considerably the old head- 
ache of having students reporting late to the classes which follow the field 
trip. It also encourages greater use of local resources because there is 
time to make the trip more comfortably. 

Lengthening the class periods is not the entire solution to the problem. 
If no other provision were made, students would have only five periods in 
the usual six-hour school day. This would decrease by one the number of 
subjects or activities which could be elected. Such a restriction is un- 
desirable for most students. It is necessary, therefore, to devise a schedule 
which permits both the longer period and the election of at least six 
subjects or activities by all pupils. 


Lester W. Anderson is Associate Professor of Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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The following plan for five seventy-minute periods is being used in a 
number of Michigan high schools to achieve the above conditions. Most 
schools that have adopted this plan had been using six fifty-five minute 
periods. A schedule of this type is intended: 

1. To provide a larger amount of time for supervised study under the 
direction of the teacher for whom the work is being prepared 

2. To make ible the elimination of large study halls 

3. To provide a longer period for laboratory classes and field trips 

4. To provide a longer activity period once a week. 

The mechanics of preparing such a schedule are relatively simple. It is 
still necessary to wow the six-period schedule in the same manner as is 
usually done. Changing the six-period to the ole as schedule is 
achieved by printing a conversion chart with the re schedule. Here 
is an example of such a conversion chart. 




















Period | Mon. | Tues. | Wed. Thurs. | Fri. 
A | 1 1 | 1 | 1 | 6 
B | 2 2 | 2 | 6 2 
Cc 3 3 "activity period | 3 | 3 
an ES. 2 ee 
FE | 5 | 5 





Periods A to E are all 70 minutes in length. The numbers | to 6 repre- 
sent the periods on the usual six-period schedule. 

For a typical ninth-grade student, taking (1) English, (2) civics, (3) 
general science, (4) band, (5) physical education, and (6) algebra, the 
weekly program card made with the conversion chart would be as follows. 





' | 
| 
| | | 




















Education Education 


Education 


Period | Mon Tues. Wed. | Thurs, | Fri. 
A | English | English English | English | Algebra 
| Civics | Civics | Civics | Algebra | Civics 
C | General | General | Home-room, Class | General | General 
| Science | Science Meetings, etc. | Science | Science 
D | Band | Algebra | Band | Band | Band 
E | Algebra | Physical | Physical | 
| 


Physical | Physical 
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It should be noted that all classes will meet only four times per week 
under this arrangement. The increased time during the four days makes it 
possible, however, to meet adequately the time requirements of the 
Carnegie Unit. Full credit can still be given for the subjects even though 
there is one less meeting per week. 

The process by which a faculty reaches the decision to utilize periods 
of 70 minutes is important also. Schools that have adopted the longer 
period have usually done so after considerable discussion by the — 
Teachers must be in agreement with the idea ero increased study 
time as part of the regular class activities if the plan is to — 
effectively. No doubt some in-service activity is necessary in order to 
assist teachers in developing techniques in teaching students how to 
study. 

It should be emphasized that the plan presented in this article is merely 
one way by which administrators can schedule classes to make it possible 
for teachers to do a more effective job with their pupils. Faculties should 
be encouraged to experiment with other plans which might be as effective 
or more effective than this one. In any event, it is possible for schools to 
do away with the large, unproductive study hall which has been such a 
universal feature of our American high schools. It is hoped that this will 
help to improve the effectiveness of the learning activities of all high- 
school boys and girls. 


WHAT ADMINISTRATIVE TECHNIQUES CONTRIBUTE TO BETTER 
PRINCIPAL-FACULTY RELATIONSHIPS? 


Cuamman: J. C. Blair, Director, Division of Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Nelson F. Hurley, Principal, Parkville Senior High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
Ralph L. W. Schmidt, Associate Professor of Education, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Summary of the presentation made by OTTO HUGHES 


Tre practice of democratic procedures in school administration is most 

essential to a sound educational program. Providing maximum educa- 

tional opportunities for all American Youth of high-school age necessitates 

a sharing of responsibilities for the program of education by the principal 

Lito Hughes is Principal of University School, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
ana. 
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with the members of his faculty. The secondary school that contributes 
most to the education of modern youth practices democratic procedures 
as a pattern of operation in all phases of the school program. Better 
principal-faculty relationship stems from the motivation of effort provided 
through wide participation in planning and carrying out the educational 
program of the high school. In a recent yearbook of the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators the following statement is made concerning 
staff participation in formulating practices and procedures in the school 


program. 

It would be impossible for a school edministrator or a central staff to draw 
up theoretically sound personnel practices and present them as directives for 
all concerned. But it is the conviction of this committee that high morale and 
team spirit will result only when the staff members have had full opportunity 
to participate in the cooperative formulation of personnel practices and pro- 
cedures that will affect their work and welfare.' 


The majority of administrative practices and procedures originate with 
the local superintendent and his board of education, but the principal of 
the secondary school has the responsibility of putting these policies into 
operation in his own school system. This not only applies to the day-by- 
day routine, but to the long-range planning as well. The success of the 
program in each local high school will depend to a large measure upon 
the extent to which all faculty members get into the act. 


PrINCIPAL-FACULTY SHARING 


In order, therefore, to accomplish the desired objectives of the enter- 
prise, it is necessary that the principal set the stage so that the faculty 
members welcome the opportunity to participate regularly and actively 
in policy forming matters and through this sharing assist in the attainment 
of a common goal through mutual cooperation. 

The faculty members who participate in setting forth the aims and 
objectives of a project are more likely to consider themselves a part of that 
project. This participation should come as a result of the administrator 
providing opportunity for the staff to take part in terms of their own 
interests. It is important to avoid bringing pressure to bear upon staff 
members forcing them to participate in projects in which they have little 
or no interest. Furthermore, every effort should be made to be reasonably 
sure that the allotment of time for a given project be equitably distributed 
among those staff members participating in the project and that at least 
a fair proportion of school time be devoted to the promotion of the 
enterprise. 

DYNAMIC AND STIMULATING LEADERSHIP 

Once the project is under way as a shared enterprise between the 

administrator and the members of the staff, a second element in the 


‘The Superintendent as Instructional Leader, Thirty.fifth Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators. Washington 6, D.C.: The American Association of School Administrators. 
N. E. A. 1957. P. 53. 
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successful promotion of the project is dynamic and stimulating leadership 
on the part of the principal and his supervisors. Stimulating professional 
leadership by fair and understanding administrators and supervisors is 
most essential to the success of any school project. 


CHALLENGE 


Another technique which is essential to the success of any project or 
enterprise is the desirability for a principal to challenge staff members to 
make their contribution toward the accomplishment of a common goal. 
Although many daily tasks in the classroom may seem monotonous and 
routine; nevertheless, teaching offers a wider variety of experiences and 
constant challenges than do most occupations. Most faculty members will 
derive personal satisfaction by being challenged to participate in new, 
challenging situations. Henry Ford once said that there is no man living 
who cannot do more than he thinks he can. 


RECOGNITION OF Work WELL Done 


Staff members not only respond to challenge, but they also respond to 
deserved recognition for work well done. The Master Teacher acknowl- 
edged this in the parable of the talents when he said to the servant who 
had invested his talents wisely, “Well done thou good and faithful 
servant.” The expression of appreciation should be sincere, natural, and 
spontaneous. Teachers are human beings and respond to words of com- 
mendation as readily as pupils to encouragement of honest effort to excel. 
They more willingly devote time and energy to the enterprise because 
they are made to feel their efforts are recognized and appreciated. 


SUMMARY AND RECAPITULATION 


Four administrative techniques have been briefly discussed which, if 
practiced by principals, will contribute to better principal-faculty relation- 
ships. 

These techniques are: (1) the principal sharing with his faculty in the 
planning and carrying out of the project, (2) the principal providing 
stimulating, dynamic leadership, (3) the principal challenging the faculty 
toward maximum effort, and (4) the principal recognizing and expressing 
appreciation for work well done. 
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Summary of the presentation made by LOUIS V. NANNINI 


a DISCUSSING this topic, it is essential to keep in mind the limita- 
tions of any technique. The latter may serve to remove frustrating internal 
blocks or facilitate communication, but it can never substitute for genuine 
rapport based on mutual respect and a sincere striving for common goals. 
In other words, techniques, to be successful, must be based on the prin- 
ciple of staff involvement in policy formation. This is fundamental. 
Faulty techniques will not irrevocably impair principal-faculty relation- 
ships so long as the spirit to re-examine them freely is shared by both the 
principal and his staff. Excellent techniques implanted in a soil devoid 
of genuine feeling will die aborning. 

Techniques have been employed with varying degrees of success in 
sharing responsibility with staff members in: (1) assignment of teachers 
to extraclass duties, (2) preparation of budgets, (3) selection and recruit- 
ment of professional personnel, and (4) preparing self-evaluation guides 
for teachers. These techniques, of course, help to create a feeling of 
identification with the operation of the school and do enhance a better 
principal-faculty relation in that they demonstrate to the faculty the 
principal's respect for their points of view and suggestions. 

This concept of staff involvement can be projected toward a coordinated 
effort at curriculum development. In fact, a criticism of the techniques 
mentioned above is that they fail to exploit fully the powers of the staff 
since they are confined to isolated aspects of the educational program. 


For several years I have been working with a Coordinating Committee 
to spearhead action toward our educational goals. The membership of 
the present committee consists of: 

1. Secondary principals 

2. Director of Guidance 

3. Two teachers from the junior high school elected for two years by 
the junior high-school staff 

4. Two teachers from the senior high school elected for two years by the 
senior high-school staff 


The functions of this committee are: 


1. To serve as clearinghouse for activities taken on by all groups (This 
function implies reviewing and integrating the activities of teachers, students, 
and lay my va 

2. To keep records of committees 

3. To keep the faculty informed concerning projects underway 

4. To plan the use of resource specialists 

5. To pool all ideas and recommendations from individuals, groups, and 
committees and refer matters of policy to the staff for formulation 


~ Louis V. Nannini is Principal in Charge of Secondary Education, Mohonasen Junior 
Senior High School, Schenectady, New York. 
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6. To suggest to the staff possible areas of study, experimentation, and 
research on the basis —— needs oe Re a 

7. To supervise the tion etins or other informati ma- 
terials for both the oalendnalcadll and the lay people 

8. To develop and a se activities in terms of the objec- 
tives of education which have worked out by the staff 

9. To maintain a proper balance of activities among teachers, students, 
and lay people. 

During 1957-58, nine sub-committees were in operation. An all-day 
conference was held in June to receive reports and recommendations. All 
recommendations except one were implemented to some degree. 

It is a consensus that this method of operation contributes greatly to 
heightened morale and school solidarity. 


WHAT IS A DEFENSIBLE ACTIVITIES PROGRAM FOR THE SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


Cuamman: W. B. Jones, Principal, High School, Somerset, Kentucky. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
J. Bryant Smith, Jr., Principal, Senior High School, Greenwood, 
Mississippi. 
William J. Kupper, Principal, High School, Sheridan, Wyoming. 


Summary of the presentation made by PAUL F. DAVIS 


‘Le many and varied phases of school life which come together under 
the general heading of “activities” have become so many and so all em- 
bracing that it is often difficult to determine what belongs to the class- 
room and what belongs to the so-called “activities.” Possibly this is a good 
thing, as many believe that any activity which is worth while should in 
some way stem from the classroom. Nevertheless, in view of the fact 
that so much is being said these days concerning greater stress on 
academic subjects and less time and effort on the so-called activities, 
it certainly behooves all of us who are connected with the senior high 
school to examine carefully our program and evaluate it to see if it is 
serving any good purpose. 

One must consider carefully not only the community, but also the kind 
of school and the student body before deciding that a certain activity is 
desirable, or whether it should be discontinued. The problems in the 
rural community, far from the city, are very different from those of a 
large city school as well as being different from a suburban school. 


Paul F. Davis is Principal of Manatee High School, Bradenton, Florida. 
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Where the school is a community center for a rural community, many 
things should be sponsored by the school which would be a waste of time 
in an urban area; therefore, these factors must be carefully weighed and 
evaluated before setting up a rule for the types of activities which should 
be included in the program of the school. In speaking of activities, one 
usually considers athletics, music, clubs, assemblies, and other student 
organizations. Of course, the variations and manifestations of the above 
can go into many devious ways. 

It would be difficult to think of a modern high school without athletics, 
but there is no doubt in the minds of many school as well as lay people 
that the athletic program has been carried too far—not only by small 
schools, but also by some of the largest schools in the country. In fact, 
it is quite possible that there are more harmful practices among some of 
the larger schools than there are in the smaller ones. Music, including 
band, orchestra, vocal, and particularly band, has enjoyed phenomenal 
growth in the last twenty-five years. Music activities in many schools 
take more of a student's time than is desirable. The music people are 
usually well organized, and any attempt to curtail their activities results 
in complaints not only from the music faculty, but also from the parents 
of students who are active in various music organizations. 

Clubs of various kinds are quite wide-spread among high schools, with 
many schools offering a student his choice of twenty to fifty clubs. Al- 
though no one student can belong to all of these clubs, it is often true that 
he tries to take part in so many of these activities that he does himself or 
the group no good. Many clubs are started in a school because a certain 

oup of students, or a certain teacher, is interested. After a year, or a 
ew years, the teacher drops out of the picture, or another sponsor is 
selected who has no interest in the club, and it ceases to be of any value. 
It has been noted that the enthusiasm for the club, and the value it has 
for the students, is directly related to the interest and enthusiasm the 
teacher-sponsor has in the club and its organization. Clubs should be 
evaluated carefully each year to see if they are filling a real need for the 
students. 

It would appear that any worth-while student activities should be 
closely related to class activities. Unless the majority of them are, or can 
be related to the classroom work of the student, it may be quite likely 
that they are wasting the student's time, and taking his interest away from 
things of more importance. 

There is no doubt that much leadership training and education has been 
and is being received from student participation in certain school activ- 
ities outside his classroom work. However, it is too easy for the student 
who has a particular flair of talent for leadership, and takes part in things 
other than academic, to let himself become so active in club, music, 
dramatic, or athletic activities that the basic purpose of school is almost 
entirely lost with him. 
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There are probably as many different ways of trying to handle the 
activity program in the secondary schools as there are schools. One plan 
which is being used by certain Florida schools is called “the study day 
program.” We have been using this in Manatee High School for six years. 
The plan did not originate with us, but the original idea came from 
Central High School of Trenton, New Jersey, and was reported in the 
NASSP suttetin of January 1952. Under this program about eighteen 
or twenty Wednesdays of the school year are set aside as “study days.” 
Please note that the name of the day is very important as the connotation 
does not mean an activity or play day, but rather something along the 
academic line. 

On study days the regular school schedule is discarded, and in its place 
are scheduled all of those things which were scheduled before, and which 
many schools still schedule along with the regular academic program. 
On study days are assemblies, vocational guidance talks, field trips, en- 
richment programs, class meetings, club meetings, and above all, time for 
a student to study. A student who is failing a subject or who is making 
unsatisfactory marks must spend at least one hour with the teacher in that 
subject for individual or group help. It has been our experience that in 
many cases students will spend two or three hours with the teacher whose 
subject is giving him difficulty. Our mathematics teachers have found 
over the years that their attendance on study days usually averages over 
100 per cent. This also is the day when students who have missed school 
because of sickness or other reasons can use for makeup tests or secure 
help which they cannot get in a regular class period. 

The study day plan has served to tie our activities, particularly as to 
clubs, vocational talks, assemblies and class meetings, very closely to the 
academic program and to avoid the interruption of classes or the shorten- 
ing of periods for these activities. This plan calls for no interruptions on 
other days of the week. Those who have programs which would interrupt 
the regular school day are simply told that Wednesday, study day, is the 
day for them and they must conform to that program. 

We feel that study day has solved many of our problems although it is 
far from being perfect. We feel that as much work is accomplished in 
the various fields with the four days without interruptions as was under 
the old plan of five days a week with many interruptions for various 
types of activities. Also the poorer student gets an opportunity on this day 
to get help to pull himself up with the class average. In many cases, the 
superior student is able to go ahead and do some extra work which will 
enrich his program far more than under the ordinary daily routine. We 
feel that this study day idea has many possibilities and could go a long 
way in helping set up a defensible activities program in the senior high 
school. 
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Summary of the presentation made by JERRY J. GERICH 


"Toxox is general agreement among educators that an effective stu- 
dent activity program in the senior high-school contributes to the growth 
and development of boys and girls. Our appraisal, therefore, may con- 
cern itself with the quality of the activity program and its value in 
furthering the objectives of the senior high school. In the beginning, 
however, it is necessary to admit that some areas of our present extra- 
curricular programs have not provided the wholesome impact upon stu- 
dents which we should demand. We need to examine objectively and in 
a spirit of constructive inquiry all facets of these programs before accept- 
ing them as an integral part of the high school curriculum. 

A student activity program which implements and reinforces the 
objectives of secondary education can be defended as an important and 
integral part of the senior high-school educational program. We must, 
therefore, be vitally concerned about the types of activities we sponsor. 
Careful screening is imperative, if we are to give students a qualitative 
experience in this program. This evaluation will have to determine how 
the objectives of the high-school program are served, and whether the 
activity provides quality opportunities which permit students to stretch 
themselves to their maximum stature. Just an interest on the part of the 
student in extracurricular activities is not enough. The desire of the 
school to provide a rich and meaningful program is not the answer. We 
shall have to go beyond this and organize our counseling services to 
encompass helping the youngster and parent realize the importance of 
electing an activity. This is just as important as matching a student and 
a specific subject area. 

Our planning and organization should provide for checking the quality 
of a student's performance in the activity program. We need to have a 
permanent record of the youngster’s activity program and progress to 
provide information that is usable for counseling purposes. The student's 
performance in the activity area should receive the same careful all- 
around evaluation demanded in the classroom subject areas. If we are 
going to nurture the basic values which our way of life demands and 

acilitate the total high-school program of education, the student activity 
program must receive competent leadership. 

A senior high-school activities program that is well planned and organ- 
ized and competently directed utilizes counseling resources, emphasizes 
quality performance, provides for careful evaluation of individual pro- 
gress, and makes provision for keeping a permanent record of individual 
student contributions definitely contributes to the objectives of secondary 
education. 


Jerry J. Gerich is Principal of Grosse Pointe High School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 
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Most of the following are a part of the student activity programs of 
senior high schools: student council, home room, assembly, intramural 
and varsity athletics, publications, dramatics, vocal and instrumental 
music organizations, speech activities, honor societies, social activities, 
and club groups. Club groups vary a great deal and tend to be unique to 
particular school situations. The contribution, which individual activities 
make, needs to be evaluated in terms of specific schools and their total 
educational program. A careful appraisal program should pin point 
strengths and weaknesses. In addition, it is an opportunity to eliminate 
soft spots and develop activities which better serve the needs of youth 
and implement the total senior high-school educational program. Our 
goal should be to look at the activity in terms of how well it is serving 
the identified purposes of the total high-school program. It should justify 
its existence by adequately meeting specific objectives. 

Planning, organization, and leadership are important in maintaining a 
strong activity program, and one that reflects current individual and 
societal needs. Providing an effective activity program presents many of 
the same challenges found in improving the classroom instructional pro- 
gram. The student activity program can be defended and justified when 
it is evaluated carefully and continuously to assure a quality and depth 
in each activity so that a constructive contribution is made toward 
achieving the objectives of the total senior high-school educational 


HOW CAN THE STUDENT COUNCIL BEST COOPERATE WITH THE 
PRINCIPAL IN ADMINISTERING THE SCHOOL? 


Cuamman: William S. Sterner, Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers 
—the State University, Newark, New Jersey. 
DISCUSSANTS: 
James T. Brockman, Principal, Senior High School, Lee’s Summit, 
Missouri. 
M. B. Vorce, Principal, Lee M. Thurston High School, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Summary of the presentation made by MALCOLM J. FREEBORN 


My FIRST contact with the student council was at the George Junior 
Republic in 1928 at Freeville, New York. Since it was not my privilege to 
attend schools where a student council was permitted, this was my first 
contact with a method of forming a school community by a student 

Malcolm J. Freeborn is Principal of the Hunt Memorial School, George Junior 


Republic, Freeville, New York, and is Executive Secretary of the New York State 
Association of Student Councils. 
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government. Our topic will be discussed from this background. I have 
administered thirty consecutive years of student participation in school 
management. | believe in it. I continue to work to resolve the problems 

that can be found in the following criteria of obtaining cooperation be- 
tween student councils and the school principals in administering the 
school. 

1. Know the philosophy of the principal and the board of education as 
to the type of school environment which is desired 

2. Have a well-defined budget of authority for all students in all matters 
in which responsibility is involved 

3. Operate according to a written constitution and set of procedures 

4. Provide adequate interaction which causes students to have recognition, 
and teachers to use the student council 

5. Make it easy for student leaders to confer on student problems with 


the school principal 
6. Provide time in the school day for student leaders to lead and to 
communicate with the student body. 

The Junior Republic is a laboratory for self-government, or student 
participation in school management. It is a laboratory for learning. This 
is our objective. The students are citizens—the student council is the 
citizens government. The school has its own form of currency and pays 
wages for achievement according to the time spent in the classroom. The 
teacher is an employer. Thus, our philosophy is based on the principle 
that the students are citizens of the school community, and the adults 
serve in the role of “helpers.” 

For most schools this may be a different concept of a philosophy for 
boys and girls to live by. However, the fact is demonstrated that it is the 
philosophy of the board of education and the school principal of this 
school and that it is the only basis upon which the student can fulfill the 
responsibilities of a student council. 

The budget of authority is simple and clear cut. Students, as citizens, 
legislate their own laws. Executive officers of the citizen government 
execute the laws and administer their government. Executive officers 
are paid by the government for their services. The funds are obtained 
from a tax in each citizen's school earnings. Executive officers each have 
their specific responsibilities, which makes the citizens government a 
dependable and perpetual group to count on. 

Laws provide the power to arrest and the power to set up courts and 
provide a trial by jury; to collect taxes; to provide classes of instruction in 
citizen government functions; to the school administrator to veto citizen 
government legislation; and to the board of education to act as a Supreme 
Court. The board of education provides the authority whereby the school 
administrator has the executive authority to grant the student body the 
privilege of self-government. It is important to understand that the school 
was founded in 1895, but the constitution of the citizen government was 
written in 1898. It continues in 1958 to be a written document that 
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guides the destiny of student participation in school management. Thus 
the procedures and constitution are a vital heritage of this school. 
Students that represent the student body in student council are com- 

pelled to provide leadership and work with the adults or school staff. 
Truancy, disorderly conduct in class, docks in school pay, subpoena to 
court, speaking in a town meeting, classes in government, a citizens bank, 
civil service classes, and exams all contribute to the inter-action between 
students and faculty. The school administrator should be prepared to 
recognize that: 

a. All student leadership will not succeed 

b. Student leaders acting on their own continue to require adult counsel 
and support 

c. Changes are inevitable, and the level of achievement is proportional 
to the calibre of leadership and length of time provided for the job 

d. To provide responsibility will not generate efficient management, but 
forms a climate of realistic opportunities to learn the meaning of responsibility. 
One must decide the purpose of the school. 


The school principal needs personal contact with student leaders as they 
fail and succeed. Time in the school day to practice leadership is an 
essential ingredient of how the student council can best cooperate with 
the school principal. Students who are members of the student council 
will require time to practice their responsibility to the same degree that 
students must practice for band, athletic teams, and dramatics. Time that 
is available to the student council leaders should be accounted for and 
recompensed. In this time, the student will learn to participate in school 
management due to the requirements of learning the philosophy of the 
school principal and board of education, to carry out a budget of 
authority according to regulations and policies, to abide by a written 
constitution and set of procedures, and to maintain face-to-face contact 
with students and faculty, to confer with the school principal, to use 
time efficiently by communication techniques. 


Summary of the presentation made by CLIFFORD MOFFITT 


i. 1953, Doctors Lester A. Kirkendall and Franklin R. Zeran, both pro- 
fessors on the staff of Oregon State College, published a book entitled, 
Student Councils in Action. In the preface to this book it is stated:' 


We need a school life that is real and engrossing, not simply a transient 
experience leading bridgelike to later life. Our educational institutions are 
‘Kirkendall, Lester A., and Franklin R. Zeran. Student Councils in Action, New York: Chart- 
well House, Inc. 1953. 
Clifford Moffitt is Executive Secretary of the Oregon Association of Student Councils 
and Supervisor of Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Salem, 
Oregon. 
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often isolated islands to which the children retreat during the day, but return 
to the mainland at night where the flow of life goes on. The — which 
teachers often use with their pupils, “When you get out of school into life,” 
indicates clearly that for some of the school authorities themselves the island 
is totally disconnected from the mainland. The more nearly we can put the 
school on the mainland, the more realistic and gripping education will become. 
Student participation activities concerned with vital, meaningful problems will 
help in creating genuine living situations in the school experience. 


One of the things that has made us a great nation is the fact that each 
citizen can, through our system of government, feel that he has had some 
small part in the direction the nation has taken. Each citizen knows, also, 
that he has the opportunity to participate more directly in the affairs of 
state if he wishes. Indeed, the opportunity to contribute to the mutual 
welfare is, in our land at least, a basic element. It can create pride and 
encourage endeavor. Based on proper guidance and understanding, this 
pride of citizenship with its accompanying desire to achieve the best 
results for the ethnic group, can best be accomplished in secondary schools 
through student participation in school administration. 

Successful student participation, however, depends upon many things. 
The philosophy of the school, as expressed by the board of education and 
the administration, must be such that the involvement of student per- 
sonnel, within carefully outlined limits, is understood to be a part of the 
educational system. Legally, the management of the school is delegated 
to the administrator. He cannot delegate the responsibility further. This 
means that a student council, no matter what duties are allotted to it, 
cannot be held for its actions relative to a claim against the school. It 
follows, therefore, that, if a student council is to function within a school, 
the administrator must be prepared to accept the responsibility for its 
actions. 

The field of action for student participation in school management dé- 
pends upon a number of factors. The first such factor is the nature, 
philosophy, and character of the principal of the school. With the delega- 
tion of responsibility that the principal holds, it is necessary for him to 
determine rather closely the area of operation for his student council. He 
must balance the obligation he feels for his responsibilities against the 
capacities of, and the values for, the young people who will make up 
his council. To make this determination, we must assume that the princi- 
pal will be well-informed, not only about the administrative aspects of 
his job, but also about student-administrative cooperation, adolescent 
psychology, and the general philosophy of student councils. 

Nor can the principal keep his conclusion concerning the area of 
operation of his council a secret. The second major factor in obtaining 
the best cooperation between the principal and his student council is the 
delineation of areas of activity for the council. The council should under- 
stand that there are differentiated areas of operation within the school: 
an area wherein the council can make decisions without consultation with 
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the principal (although such decisions must be reviewed by the principal 
or the student council sponsor), a “shared” responsibility area wherein 
actions are mutually agreed upon by the council and the administrator, 
and an area wherein the council has no jurisdiction whatsoever. Where 
the lines should be drawn depends largely on the first factor mentioned 
above. In addition, since it is impossible to foresee all problems which 
may arise, the council should understand that circumstances may cause 
a shifting of the boundaries of these areas of responsibility from time to 
time. 

No council should attempt to operate without a constitution. To do so, 
or even to abrogate an existing constitution, is comparable to playing 
football without rules. The constitution should be a basic document con- 
taining all the defined elements of the establishment and articulation of 
the council. Appended to the constitution should be a set of by-laws 
specifically defining the application of the constitution in certain instances. 
Change or adoption of new by-laws should be a relatively easy matter; 
amendment of the constitution should be more difficult. 

For efficient operation, a council must know its relationship to other 
persons and agencies. For example, awards to athletics or to others of the 
school who have performed some special service are often made through 
the student council. The council must know the rules of the state athletic 
association if it is not to violate established standards relative to awards 
or eligibility. In like manner, if the council is to perform active service 
in the field of public relations, it must know such things as the precepts 
of the PTA, the regulations of the elementary schools which feed students 
into the secondary school, and the restrictions the Chamber of Commerce 
or the Better Business Bureau have instituted relative to the soliciting of 
ads for the yearbook or for the sales which clubs or the council itself 
might wish to advance as projects. 

The council must know the relationships it is to have between the 
faculty or the administration and itself. It must know that the authority 
with which it is vested is delegated to it, and that, should there be a 
major difference of opinion, the principal holds full power of veto over 
its actions. It is hoped that the guidance of the council will be of such 
nature that the exercise of the veto will be little, if ever, used, but the 
council must understand that it exists and most certainly will be used if 
the actions of the council indicate that they are shirking responsibility or 
if they are failing to act with reasonable acumen. 

Administrators must recognize that effective student councils are not 
achieved overnight. Precedent and experience tend to increase the 
council's efficiency, always assuming that the experiences have been 
lessons toward effectiveness. 

As schools increase in population, principals tend to delegate the 
sponsorship of the council to other persons. Close liaison must be main- 
tained with the sponsor and he must be selected with care. It is recom- 
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mended that all advisers be as well-prepared as possible for their posi- 
tions. Nothing can destroy the effectivness of a council so much as over 
or under control. Proper guidance, whatever that may be for a particular 
school, must be maintained. 

Training opportunities for student council members and sponsors alike 
are becoming more prevalent each year. The following are types of 
training which aid those involved with the council: (1) the National 
Association of Student Councils Annual Conference; (2) local, state, and 
national workshops; (3) state and regional conferences; and (4) leader- 
ship training within the school. Each of these features could be the topic 
for study. 

There are a number of major points which seem to increase the value 
of student council activity for all concerned. I call these features the 
“theory of involvement.” First, the work of the council must be necessary 
and meaningful. The projects undertaken must hold responsibility, must 
be a portion of total school articulation, and must serve some meaningful 
purpose. Second, the work of the council must encompass as much area 
as the principal can logically allot to it in light of the philosophy and 
regulations of the school. Third, the principal must have the courage to 
allow a council project to fail after all due assistance and guidance has 
been offered. Fourth, relationships between the council and the principal 
must be based upon mutual respect and confidence. A proposal by the 
council must receive serious consideration by the principal. On the other 
hand, the council must know that the basic precept of both the principal 
and its own body politic are identical—the welfare of the students who 
attend that school. , 


WHAT ARE CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN COLLEGE 
ADMISSIONS POLICIES? 


Cuamman: Russell H. Rupp, Principal, High School, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
B. A. Deist, Principal, High School, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 
George R. Champlin, Chief, Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Summary of the presentation made by OLIVER W. MELCHIOR 


; most significant current development in college admissions policies 
is the continued raising of standards of admission. Many colleges that 
have been able to admit all qualified applicants are finding that they 


Oliver W. Melchior is Principal of Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, New York. 
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must now practice some selection among their candidates. The most 
selective institutions are having to reject well-qualified candidates. 

These developments have naturally focused increasing attention on 
criteria for selection. Testing programs that are aimed at predicting the 
ability to succeed in college have grown markedly in volume. The 
significance and meaning of class rank in predicting success in college 
have been weighed and pondered. There is a growing interest in 
formulas that combine the data of selection to predict academic standing 
at the end of the first college year. Some institutions have doubted the 
wisdom of using a single prediction of general success in college and 
have experimented with differential predictions, that is, multiple predic- 
tions in several broad fields of knowledge. 

While testing programs for admissions increase in scope, it is incumbent 
upon us in both schools and colleges to be properly careful of the ways 
in which these testing data are used. We must know what a test score 
tells and what it does not tell. There is a temptation to read more into a 
score than is there to read. Equally, class rank can be given a significance 
which it does not deserve. Selection must be made only after study of all 
available criteria and not by any easy process of cutting scores. 

Scholarship testing programs have multiplied to the frustration of 
school and college officers and to the confusion of the candidates. Must 
the needless duplication in scholarship testing be further complicated 
before it becomes standardized, or can steps be taken now to coordinate 
these programs? The multiplication of testing dates and the interruption 
to classwork seem to be an unnecessary complication. 

The public conscience is increasingly troubled by the large percentage 
of college freshmen failures. When we see as many as fifty per cent of a 
class flunking out, we are witnessing economic and personal tragedies 
which this nation can ill afford. Most of these cases can be avoided by 
enlightened policies and by improved counseling. The schools have an 
obligation to guide their students toward appropriate levels of post- 
secondary-school education. The colleges have an equal obligation to 
screen out the readily predictable failures and to guide applicants toward 
attainable goals. 

As the academic quality of entering classes improves, the college ad- 
missions officers must share with their faculties the available descriptive 
data. There is considerable evidence that, although the quality of fresh- 
man classes is improving, the percentage of failures remains fairly con- 
stant. No one would argue against raising scholastic standards where they 
have been shoddy, but where standards have been sound it is sheer 
arrogance to flunk the borderline cases to promote a reputation for 
toughness. In established colleges of good reputation and quality, there 
is no legitimate reason for the college teachers to raise their levels of 
expectation as fast as the quality of their students improves. 
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We have been talking about the borderline cases. As for the most able 
students, there are encouraging signs that teachers at both the school 
and college level are recognizing their responsibilities to stretch these 
eager young minds. The Advanced Placement Program has added a new 
dimension to secondary-school teaching and in ever-widening circles. 
There is a growing willingness on the part of sovereign college faculties 
to give credit for this work and to avoid the wasteful repetition in college 
of work already done soundly in high school. High-school administrators 
and college admissions officers are cooperating more closely to these ends 
and toward bringing together high-school teachers of seniors and college 
teachers of freshmen to an increased mutuality of understanding. 

The Early Admissions Plan is too new to appraise its effect although it | 





gives promise of reducing multiplicity of applications. At present it 
would appear that only a very small percentage ot candidates is being 
admitted under this plan, whereas it would appear that as much as a 
third of a class could be identified and admitted early. Unless the practice 
can develop to this extent, the additional effort and attention required 
may prove to be unjustified. ( 
These various developments point to one vital necessity, the provision 
of more personnel trained in guidance and more adequately staffed ad- 
missions offices. Dr. Conant has recommended one counselor for every 
250 to 300 high-school students. Most of us are a long way from this 
ratio. We must work to secure for our schools the quality of guidance they 
require and in sufficient numbers to meet our increased responsibilities. 


' 


Summary of the presentation made by CLYDE VROMAN 


—_——— trends and changes in college admissions policies are 
basically a reflection of the mounting problems faced by colleges in this 
period of rapidly growing population. There are 173,000 more students 
in college this year than there were a year ago. However, this represents 
an increase of only some 90 students per college in our country, which in 
itself should not be serious. The crucial problems in college admissions 
currently are caused by the great tendency of most able students to seek 
admission to a relatively small group of nationally known prestige colleges 
which have selective and competitive admissions. 


Ristinc STANDARDS 
Probably the outstanding trend in college admissions is the raising of 
admissions standards. In general, this is a gradual change. A survey of 
1300 regionally accredited colleges and universities in the United States 


; Clyde Vroman is Director of Admissions, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 
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showed that approximately one fourth of these institutions had increased 
their qualitative admission requirements during the past year. Approxi- 
mately ten per cent of them reported that they had raised their quantita- 
tive admission requirements. 


APPLICATION FEES 


There is a definite trend toward the use of admission application fees. 
Approximately 53 per cent of the regionally accredited colleges now 
charge an application fee varying from $5.00 to $25.00. 


Ear_y Decision PLAN OF ADMISSION 


Probably the most striking development in the admissions programs of 
colleges with selective admissions is the so-called “early-decision” plan 
initiated during the past year by a small group of colleges located mainly 
in the eastern states. This new procedure was designed primarily to 
reduce the multiple application problem and to remove the pressure of 
college admissions on excellent students during the last year in high 
school. Under the “early-decision” plan, the college offers to report its 
decision on admission in advance to superior candidates on the basis of 
(1) excellent school records prior to the senior year, (2) high tests 
scores, (3) strong recommendations from their schools, (4) individual 
agreements that the college is the candidate’s first and only choice of 
college and that no application will be submitted to another college pend- 
ing this decision, and (5) the advanced payment of a nonrefundable 
enrollment deposit to be made usually by February 15. Most of the 
colleges which have used this plan have had from 200 to 300 applicants 
for the early decision and have tended to grant admission to substantially 
less than one half of those who apply. 

Opinion among college admissions officers is divided as to the effects 
of these early decision plans. They, however, represent at least a sincere 
and energetic effort to find a solution to the problem of multiple applica- 
tions and the anxieties of candidates waiting for college decisions. These 
plans merit the cooperation of everyone during this experimental period. 


ApMissions CRITERIA AND FACTORS 


There seems to have been no major change in the criteria for admission 
used by the colleges. The school record is still considered the most im- 
portant part of the student’s application. Rank in class is still very im- 
portant, but is going through some transformation as schools develop 
more differentiation in their instructional programs by such methods as 
honors courses, multiple track programs, and sectioning of students. As 
a result, a rank in class without the safeguard of an explanation about the 
school's curriculum, the method of computing rank, the meaning of special 
advanced courses, and so forth, is less dependable than formerly as a 
criterion for admission. However, rank in class is still used a great deal 
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and every effort should be made to make it as meaningful as possible, for 
it is a useful method of comparing the academic records of students 
within a given high school. 

Tests, of course, are playing an increasing role in all phases of ad- 
missions. Attitudes toward tests and their use in the college admissions 
process vary greatly among the several regions of our country. In the 
East tests are an integral part of the admissions process; in other regions 
there is much resistance to the use of tests in college admissions. The 
source of most misunderstandings and concerns is the unwarranted as- 
sumption hastily made by many that a test score is the primary factor 
in the admission decision. I know of no reputable college that bases its 
admissions action solely on a single test score. On the contrary, it in- 
variably is only one of many factors used in the admissions process. 

Most schools use and want to use testing as a part of their instructional 
and guidance programs; colleges want to use tests for the same sound 
purposes. Insofar as the colleges must practice selective admission, they 
find test results indispensable in identifying the most able and qualified 
students among their applicants. The real problem faced by the colleges 
is to get uniform and valid measures of the students who wish to be 
admitted. All colleges, whether or not they practice selective admissions, 
have the important responsibility of placing their new students properly 
in courses in which they are likely to succeed. Test results procured in 
advance help greatly in this process. It is clear that we will have more 
and not less testing in the immediate future. The new National Defense 
Education Act includes funds to increase testing and guidance programs. 
The challenge is to keep undesirable practices and influences to a mini- 
mum while we learn how to use testing and guidance more effectively. 


School recommendations are playing an increasingly important role in 
college admissions. Colleges using well-developed admission programs 
have gone about as far as they can in the use of the school records and 
test results for admission. There is a definite trend in college admissions 
to place more emphasis on the student's personal qualities, achievements, 
motivation, and readiness for college. This trend is caused somewhat by 
the increasing desire of colleges to keep their student bodies heterogene- 
ous and distributed among the various fields of study and activities on 
their respective campuses. 


SCHOOL AND CoLLEGE CHARACTERISTICS SHEETS 


One of the most promising developments this past year has been the 
rapid increase in the numbers of colleges issuing descriptive statements 
of their freshman classes. These statements, sometimes called freshman 
class profiles, give school counselors and students information on the size 
and nature of college freshman classes, including qualitative measures, 
geographic sources of students, financial aids and scholarships awarded, 
numbers of applications received and the disposition of these applications, 
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academic record of recent freshman classes, and information on the 
college’s admissions policies and procedures. About 40 colleges have 
issued such leaflets and it is hoped that all colleges will »repare such 
statements. 

A similar movement has started in a few high schools which have pre- 
pared “school characteristics sheets.” Following are some important 
items which college admissions officers would like to see every high school 
include in its “school characteristics sheet” and inserted in the application 
of every student: 


1. Community Characteristics—size, nature, economics, cultural oppor- 
tunities. 

2. School system—size, number and kind of high schools, general facts. 

3. High school—kind, size, organization, purpose, accreditation; curricula, 
instructional grouping, honors courses; facilities and library resources; faculty 
degrees and years of teaching; guidance program, counselors, and number of 
students per full-time counselor; writing requirements and amount of home- 
work per academic class; graduation requirements; types of diplomas. 

4. Senior class—number in class; number taking college preparatory pro- 
gram; number who = to enter degree-granting institutions; test data on 
class aptitude and achievement levels; grade distributions and averages. 

5. Main colleges and universities attended by seniors in recent years; 
success and grade-point averages in those institutions. 

6. Mechanics—marking system and its interpretation; lowest passing mark 
and college certifying mark; method of computing class rank; explanations of 
special courses, quality level, transcript symbols; policies in reporting student 
records, submitting applications, and making recommendations. 

I urge that every high school prepare a “school characteristics sheet” 
just as soon as possible. This kind of statement has been prepared and 
used very successfully by such secondary schools as: White Plains, N.Y.; 
The University of Chicago Laboratory School; The Newman School in 
New Orleans; Glenbrook School in Northbrook, IIl.; and Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, III. 

The college admission situation in the immediate future will be complex 
and confusing to many students. If schools and colleges can develop 
adequate guidance services and processes and maintain good and con- 
tinuous communication, students will be properly and successfully placed 
in our 1900 colleges and universities. 
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HOW HAVE SUMMER SCHOOLS BEEN USED TO ENRICH THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED? 


Cyaan: C. E. Potter, Principal, Normandy Senior High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
S. David Stoney, High School Supervisor, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Columbia, South Carolina. 
T. W. Mitchell, Principal, East Sr. High School, Duluth, Minnesota. 


Summary of the presentation made by HARRY D. LOVELASS 


Or: of the current problems of secondary education is to provide an 
enriched curriculum which meets the needs of the academically talented. 
The summer school program can be an effective medium for fulfilling 
these needs. The summer schools program at University High School 
has changed from one which was largely a remedial program for students 
who had failed to one with emphasis upon enrichment for all students, 
especially the talented. Opportunities for acceleration are present, but 
students are discouraged from a plan of completing their high-school 
careers in less than four years unless special circumstances warrant it. 

The schedule of classes gives several enrichment opportunities for 
talented students. The courses Field Biology, Creative Writing, Advanced 
Chemistry, and World History are ones which enable the student to 
round out a major in depth in the area of his choice. The courses Soil 
Conservation, Elementary Typing, General Business, Pre-College Gram- 
mar, Home Economics, General Shop and Home Mechanics, and Driver 
Education offer the talented student opportunities for breadth of ex- 
perience in areas in which he has not planned to secure majors or minors. 
When the required courses such as English, U.S. History, Speech, and 
Vocational Civics are taken during the summer, the students may choose 
additional electives during the regular year and thus secure a desired 
depth of curricular experience. As a result, individual students may be 
able to elect four years of foreign language, four years of math, and five 
or six years of science. 

The popularity of the enrichment courses in the summer program is 
shown by enrollment figures. In the summer session of 1952 when little 
more than remedial courses were scheduled, the total high-school enroll- 
ment was 172. In the 1958 summer session when an extensive offering 
of enrichment courses were scheduled, 434 students were enrolled from 
37 high schools in addition to University High School. The enrollment at 
University High School is limited to 400 students during the regular school 
year, but, because of lower university enrollments during the summer, it 
may expand upward during the summer session. The increased size 


Harry D. Lovelass is Principal of the University High School, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 
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during the summer is desirable because of the need for student teaching 
stations. The off-campus student teaching program of Illinois State 
Normal University does not operate during the summer because none of 
the cooperating public high schools have summer sessions. 

Below is a schedule of courses which will be offered at University High 
School during the 1959 summer session: 


Schedule of Summer Classes*** University ***June 15 to August 7, 1959 

Dr. Harry D. Lovelass, Principal High School Mrs. Winifred Metzler, Librarian 
Miss Ruth Huggins, Assoc. Principal Mrs. Wilma Hannie, Secretary 
Mr. Warren Perry, Ass’t Principal Miss Grace Shea, Nurse 





Department Teacher 7:30-9:40 Room 9:50-12:00 





Agriculture Douglass Soil Conservation (1S) Farm 
Biology Carlock **Field Biology (1S) U-102 Field Biology (2S) U-102 
Business Brubeck El. Typing (2S) U-313 Business Arithmetic U-310 
Education Webb El. Typing (1S) (1S) 
Benjamin General Business (1S) U-310 El. Typing (1S) U-313 
English Almy English II (1S) U-204 
Brome Creative Writing (1S) U-112 English II (2S) U-112 
Hiler English I (1S) U-213 Pre H. S. Reading (1S) U-213 
Hoyman = English III (1S) U-203 English III (2S) U-203 
Stroud American Literature U-110 
(1S) 
Templeton Pre-College Grammar U-207 English I (2S) U-207 
(1S) 
Foreign Connell Latin I (2S) or Latin II (2S) N-107 
Languages 
Home Ec Bradford Home Ec I, II, II U-109 Home Ec I, II, III U-109 
on Individual Basis on Individual Basis 
(1S) (1S) 
Industrial _ Bell General Shop and 
Arts Home Mechanics (1S) TM-160 
Blomgren *Driver Education (1S) U-106 *Driver Education (1S) U-106 
Mathe- Popejoy Intro. Math (1S) N-213 Plane Geometry (2S) N-213 
matics Carroll General Math (1S) U-212 El. Algebra (2S) U-212 
Science Edwards General Science S-102 Phys. Science (1S) S-102 
(1S & 2S) 
Dalluge **Adv. Chemistry (1S) S-305 Adv. Chemistry (2S) S-305 
Speech Bahn Fund. of Speech (1S) U-307 Fund. of Speech (1S) U-307 





1S means first semester of the year course or a one-semester course; 2S means the second 
semester of a year course. 
* The one hour of classroom instruction for Driver Education will be at 1:00 p.m. in Room 
U-106 daily, and will be taught by Mr. Lemme. 
** The students must register for both semesters of course as it is taught as a year course. 





The author is convinced that the over-all curricular program of Uni- 
versity High School has been greatly improved by a summer program 
which emphasizes enrichment courses. It is gratifying to see many 
talented youth in University High’s summer session each year securing a 
more valuable high-school experience. 
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Summary of the presentation made by PAUL W. HARNLY 


‘bo does not appear to be any uniform plan for organizing and 
administering summer sessions among the high schools of the United 
States. Wherever they are held, it would appear to be the result of a 
demand by parents or a feeling of need by the administrators. The North 
Central Association, of which the Wichita schools are members, has only 
recently recognized their existence by stating a minimum number of clock 
hours of classes for a unit of credit. 

The first summer school in Wichita was organized in 1928. Semester 
promotions were in use and seemed to bear a close relationship to summer 
school needs. Most of the pupils enrolling in these early summer schools 
were mid-term or January-entering pupils who wanted to avoid com- 
pleting the requirements for graduation in mid-year. By summer study, 
they gained enough credits to complete a regular three-year senior high- 
school course in 2% years. Others enrolled to make up failures. Our 
teachers frequently stated that their classes included only superior 
students or failures and lacked many of the good substantial average 
pupils. 

With the discontinuance of mid-year promotions in 1949, there was 
considerable apprehension as to whether the previous need for summer 
school continued to exist. Although enrollments remained quite stable 
for the next four years, there has been a rapid growth in enrollments 
during the past five years—increasing from 579 to 1,529. 

Last spring, long before I knew that I would be making this presenta- 
tion, we decided to make a study of the reasons for enrollment in summer 
schools. Some pupils listed more than one reason but the following 
summary may indicate trends: 








Number of Per 

Reasons Replies Cent 

Failed and repeating 580 18.6 

Need credit in order to be graduated 429 13.8 

Review to increase knowledge of subject 204 6.5 

Unable to include in winter schedule, 

but desire for personal use 502 16.1 
Taking this summer will enable me to enroll 

next winter in other desired courses 954 30.6 

Enrichment of regular program 281 9.1 

To complete graduate requirements early 166 5.3 





Paul W. Harnly is Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Education, 
Wichita Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas. 
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From the results of this survey and discussion by counselors with pupils 
enrolling for summer classes it would appear that nearly 60 per cent of 
our pupils enroll for enrichment or acceleration. Many pupils enrolled for 
regular required academic subjects in order to free time during the winter 
for advanced study in science, mathematics, or foreign language courses 
which have not seemed so readily adaptable to the short intensive pro- 
gram of the summer program. For example, there were 164 pupils earning 
a semester's credit in American history and 433 pupils enrolled for a 
semester of required government. There were also substantial enroll- 
ments in college preparatory senior composition, third semester algebra, 
solid geometry, and college algebra. 

Opportunities for enrichment are greatly decreased by the tight 
schedules of many college-bound pupils whose schedules are filled to 
overflowing by academic requirements. If a pupil expects to complete 4 
years of English, 3 or 4 years of mathematics, 2 or 3 years of history, 3 
years of science, and 3 to 6 years of foreign language, his complete pro- 
gram of the traditional 16 units is filled. Many of these pupils would like 
to enroll for music, art, shop, personal typing, or homemaking. Aca- 
demically talented pupils frequently also have abilities in these non- 
academic fields and a real desire to include them in their high-school 
programs. Illustrative of this trend is the many enrolled for ceramics, 
painting, driver education, mechanical drawing, homemaking, and typing. 

Acceleration, according to our high-school counselors, has continued 
to be a factor in motivating summer school attendance. The kind of 
acceleration mentioned does not contemplate the skipping of subjects or 
a grade. It does involve the earning of extra credits during the summer 
and, perhaps by carrying additional work during the regular year, they 
omit no classroom experiences and cover all of the material usually pre- 
sented in the course which they are following. Recent emphasis upon 
college attendance has again created many questions regarding accelera- 
tion. Parents seem interested in learning how our more gifted pupils can 
gain a year without skipping any of the usual content or required work. 
Each year some pupils, by summer study (and by carrying a fifth subject 
during the school year), complete all requirements for graduation in 
January, entering college in mid-year. Many of these will then complete 
their college courses in 3% years thus gaining one year between junior 
high school and college graduation. 

There has been considerable discussion concerning the offering of more 
advanced academic courses in science for the talented. There is some 
division of opinion among our science people as to the advisability of 
doing this. One group urges offering a course in biology, physics, or 
chemistry to selected pupils to see what might be done by intensive 
instructions where these pupils would spend the entire four hours of 
each morning in study, experimentation, research, excursions, recitations, 
etc. during the eight-week term. 
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In the field of foreign languages, there is also some interest in a similar 
program of study. The question is being asked: Could a teacher in the 
block of time with carefully screened pupils develop the same proficiency 
in eight weeks that is secured in the 36 weeks of the traditional year? 


Summer courses in reading appear to have real possibilities for the aca- 
demically talented. Those of most ability many times read well below 
their potential, both in rate of words per minute and in comprehension 
of what is read. Authorities in this field state that the most fruitful gains 
have been made with these better students. By increasing their reading, 
they are able to cover greater quantities of subject matter with a higher 
degree of mastery. 

We have had many inquiries from parents for classes in this field and 
hope to establish such courses for next summer. Our present main 
handicap is to locate competent teachers to work effectively with these 
more able pupils. 

In summary, our experience in Wichita indicates that our semester 
promotion policy prior to 1949 created problems which the summer school 
attempted to solve. It enabled pupils to make up failed work and thus 
remain with their classmates or to accelerate a semester and thus be 
graduated with the spring class. 


With the elimination of semester promotion, there was a period of four 
years in which many doubts were raised about its continuance. Then 
suddenly there has been a three-fold gain during the past five years. 


While approximately 30 per cent still use summer school to make up 
failed work, enrichment or the freeing of time for adding subjects to a 
very crowded program is the motivating factor for the remainder. There 
is also a small group of academically talented pupils who use summer 


school to complete graduation requirements in advance of the usual 
schedule. 








SPECIAL CONVENTION SPEECHES 


This convention issue of THE BULLETIN contains a short digest of two of our 
most popular speakers, Mr. Sam Levenson who spoke at the banquet and Dr. 
George Bereday, who spoke on the Tuesday morning program. All other 
general session speakers are reported at greater length. 


To meet the many requests for the complete speeches of these two speakers, 
we can provide 7-inch tape of each of these two speeches, each about 40 
minutes in length, for $8.00 for each tape. Include your check with order. ’ 
Order now at $8.00 each from the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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WHAT ARE CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SUPERVISORY 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRINCIPAL IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL? 


Cuamman: Frank L. Williams, Principal, Junior High School, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 
DISCUSSANTS: 
Joseph E. Day, Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica, 
California. 
Paige S. Harper, Principal, Olsen Junior High School, Dania, Florida. 


Summary of the presentation made by LEROY S. NORRIS 


‘to term “current developments” is interpreted to mean, not neces- 
sarily something new, but rather, the ideas, techniques, and practices 
finding acceptance and being used by the principal in the junior high 
school today. Recently a young principal was discussing school ad- 
ministration with an older successful principal. He brought up the 
matter of supervision in his junior high school. The first statement of 
the older principal was that in our area junior high-school principals are 
doing very little of it. Then he surveyed the current scene and pointed 
out the following developments: 

First, there is a changing concept of the nature of supervision from that 
of authoritative rating and reporting focusing entirely upon the teacher 
and the materials of instruction to that of a partnership with the teacher 
focusing attention on the identification and solution of problems in the 
total learning situation. 

Second, there is a growing recognition that supervision should be con- 
cerned with the creation of a climate—a climate characterized by warm, 
human relationships, permissive and challenging to individual expression 
and creativity and which provides recognition, status, and security to all. 
A climate in which staff consensus is respected and machinery provided 
for its expression. 

Third, there is an increasing awareness that the principal is the heart 
and center of the supervisory process. He is the leader and coordinator, 
but also, a member of the team. 

Fourth, there is an increasing awareness that attitudes are important; 
that they may be the first line of attack. In assessing attitudes the prin- 
cipal might well start with himself, realizing that professional competence 
and able leadership are the prerequisites for confidence of the teacher in 
her principal. Careful orientation, constant planning for the success of 


: Leroy S. Norris is Principal of Disque Junior High School, 612 Tracy Street, 
Gadsden, Alabama. 
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each teacher, acceptance of the teacher as a competent individual in 
charge of instruction in the classroom, the development of teacher load 
in keeping with the teacher's interest, training, and greatest ability, help- 
ing the teacher see the school program as a whole, teacher counseling, 
solid support, patient listening—and, above all—substantial group 
processes in which consensus is reached in matters of philosophy and 
policy are factors which contribute to good attitudes. 

Fifth, there seems to be an increasing acceptance of supervision as a 
group process. An important function of supervision is the provision for 
machinery to facilitate group activities. Giving the faculty opportunity 
to engage in the identification and solution of problems that are significant 
to them, joint planning, joint establishment of purposes, procedures, and 
policies are effective because members of the group tend to identify the 
outcomes as their own. 

Sixth, there seems to be a growing recognition of the importance of 
keeping the lines of communication open. Not only must the effective 
supervisory program be planned cooperatively, it must also be com- 
municated. The principal's participation with the faculty in group work; 
the open door of the office; the presence, interest, and availability of the 
principal; informal conversation, and work with individuals are aids to 
communication. 

Seventh, there is an increasing recognition of the importance of de- 
sirable change in a changing world. Normal reluctance to chahge springs 
from the insecurity that change entails, but it is only in change that hope 
lies for reducing the fifty-year lag between educational theory and prac- 
tice. Perhaps change can be more readily effected if it springs from the 
felt needs of teachers in an attack upon problems as they see them. 

Eighth, there is a new respect for the vital need for research and a 
growing concern with the job to be done in adapting teaching techniques 
to the revelations of research. Perhaps a basis lies in simple research on 
the part of the faculty group, but also, in making available knowledge of 
the vast amount of invention taking place in the classrooms of America. 
Perhaps educators can find help in this regard in the program of the APSS 
and through such publications as “Know How” and THE BULLETIN OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


Summary of the presentation made by JOSEPH O. LORETAN 


A. WHY we use specialists 
1. The rapid growth of our organization—beginning teachers and 
teachers new to grades 7, 8, 9 present a problem in teacher-training 


Joseph O. Loretan is Associate Superintendent of the Division of Junior High 
Schools, New York City Public Schools, Brooklyn, New York. 
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2. The developing curriculum (examples: mathematics, core) pre- 
sents a problem in teacher-training for all 

3. Using teacher talent (“. . . own bootstraps .. .”) is a saving in terms 
of supervisory pay scales—specialists of teacher rank provided for in 


budget 


B. HOW we use specialists 
1. Selection: experienced teachers of proved merit recommended by 
principals—emphasis on good human relations and professional back- 
ground 
2. Administration: supervised by division superintendents and school 
principals (where assigned)—trained and directed by Division Coordi- 
nators 
a. Directly responsible to school principals 
b. Coordinated educational program formulated by teachers and 
supervisors (Division and field) 
3. Evaluation: results of testing, observations by supervisors, anec- 
dotal records of specialists’ work 
4. Comments on results to date: 
a. Personnel accepted by teachers, supervisors, pupils 
b. Observable growth in techniques and knowledge by teachers 
c. Problem: need some way to measure success—working on idea 
of trained observers 


C. WHERE we use specialists 

1. Areas: core program, guidance, mathematics, music, Puerto Rican, 
reading; others: art, audio-visual, community, general curriculum assist- 
ants, health education, library 

2. City-wide, borough, district: courses, conferences, publications, ex- 
hibits, broadcasts, festivals; schools: teacher-training through demonstra- 
tion lessons, individual and group conferences, exhibits, obtaining ma- 
terials, developing special materials, special teaching assignments, work- 
ing with children 


D. WHEN we use specialists 

—in general, improvement of instruction, and orientation of new 
teachers 

1. Launching and implementing a new program; example: mathe- 
matics 

2. Experimentation; example: core program 

3. Upgrading specific area instruction; examples: reading, music 

4. Help in specific areas; examples: Puerto Rican education, guidance 
E. CONCLUSION: feel that specialists have proved their worth—plan to 
continue their use—question of rank: possibly do more as supervisors, but 
feeling that good liaison with teachers easier to achieve under present 
conditions. 
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WHAT ARE GOOD PRACTICES IN HANDLING STUDENT 
DISCIPLINE? 


Cuamman: W. H. Millsaps, Principal, Central High School, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Raymond S. Locke, Principal, High School, Barrington, Rhode Island. 
Albert J. Sessarego, Principal, Senior High School, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 


Summary of the presentation made by MARTHA R. FINKLER 


(Joon discipline in a large junior high school is based on three prin- 
ciples: there must be a climate of self-discipline throughout the school; 
there must be the best possible teaching and guidance program, and there 
must be quick, firm, and wise handling of dissident elements as they pre- 
sent themselves. These three principles are interrelated and interde- 
pendent. 

The climate of self-discipline in a school creates the climate for learn- 
ing. Such a climate is one where students, teachers, and supervisors know, 
recognize, accept, and practice certain definite standards of conduct. 
These cannot be taken for granted, but must be consciously built and 
maintained. Standards of personal appearance, manners, respect for 
oneself and others, self-control, work habits, progress in school work, and 
attendance form the framework of the climate of discipline. 

It is well to be specific and definite wherever possible, for pupils and 
teachers want to know what is expected of them. It is generally better 
for pupils and teachers to agree that boys shall wear ties and not wear 
jeans, than to say that students should be dressed appropriately. Con- 
cerning manners, students must consciously be taught generally accepted 
practices such as tipping one’s hat, ladies first, holding a door, giving a 
seat, use of “please,” “thank you,” “excuse me.” 

Clear-cut rules and regulations must be set up in routine matters such 
as traffic, lunchroom procedure, entrance and dismissal, home work, 
school headings, pens, pencils, notebooks, attendance, lateness, necessary 
equipment for shops, self-control, self-evaluation, etc. 

With the climate of discipline clearly defined and understood by all, 
how does the principal build and maintain it? He must set about to 
develop, in order of the need in his particular school, habits, and attitudes 
through precept and practice, through avoiding the opportunity for 
exceptions, and through allowing no exceptions to the desired pattern. 
Teacher example, school drives, school and class projects, direct instruc- 


Martha R. Finkler is Assistant Superintendent of the Division of Junior High 
Schools, New York City Public Schools, Brooklyn, New York. 
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tion in guidance periods, dramatizations, forums, student handbooks, 
teacher handbooks, school newspapers, careful supervision of teacher 
assignments, conferences, parents meetings, parents bulletins—not one 
but all these methods must receive emphasis. The climate of discipline, 
like all desirable climates, such as the climate of freedom, of democracy, 
of tolerance, of good will, must be nourished continually, for it must enter 
into the fibre of the school. It makes teaching possible, effective, and 
practicable. It makes learning natural, progressive, vital, and useful. 

What of teaching in the classroom? Given the climate for teaching, we 
all know that the teacher must capitalize by fortifying standards through 
good teaching. It is not my province to speak of ways and means to 
improve teaching. Suffice it to mention again that the better the teaching, 
the better the class discipline. 

However, no matter how good the teaching, we know that we are faced 
with dissident elements that must be handled if teaching is to proceed 
harmoniously. Here are some practices that are proving effective in New 
York City: 

1. A strong guidance program—this includes regular group guidance 
periods and individual guidance periods for individual counseling by grade 
advisers. 

2. Special classes and much individual help for pupils with special 
problems, such as reading, language, orientation 

3. The full-time services of an educational and vocational guidance 
counselor to coordinate the guidance program and handle agency contacts 

4. A coordinated program of extra-curricular activities into which grade 
advisers may recommend pupils 

5. Immediate suspension of serious offenders 

6. The full-time service of a behavior counselor into whose care a pupil 
who commits a serious overt act may be placed immediately and whose job 
it is to carry through to completion the most serious cases of discipline 

7. Places where pupils who cannot adjust to a regular school may be 
placed and given full-time expert care—in New York City, the “600” school is 
an effective special daytime school. 

It is well to remember that good discipline in school is just a part of 
the pattern of discipline of the home, the church, the community, the 
country, the world. We must allow no time nor indulge any inclination to 
bemoan the fact that others may not do their part. Let us be grateful that 
the constructive force of the junior high school has the unique opportunity 
to take boys and girls at their most needful and responsive time and help 
them to cast their nets on the right side. Self-government is truly God's 
government, and since He is with us with the infinite might and majesty 
of His love, then ours must be the victory. 
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Summary of the presentation made by DELMER H. BATTRICK 


Do YOU have serious discipline problems in your school? If so, look 
for the underlying causes. The prevalence of disciplinary problems in 
classroom or school is symptomatic of fundamental deficiencies—obsolete 
curriculum, economic situations in the homes of the pupils, mores of the 
community, hereditary factors, teacher personality problems, or a lack of 
a unifying philosophy of education on the part of your faculty. 


If the needs and welfare of students are the primary concerns of your 
faculty with the teaching of subject matter a means to that end rather 
than an end in itself; if your faculty, unitedly looks for underlying causes 
for behavior problems and preserves an impersonal and objective point 
of view towards those problems; and if their discipline goals place the 
primary responsibility on the individual, knowing when to shift the re- 
sponsibility to the student and when to use their own authority; then 
student discipline ceases to be a problem. Some good practices for 
schools to follow, that will encourage each teacher to strive for self- 
responsibility or self-discipline on the part of his students are here listed: 


1. Provide individual cumulative records on each student including 
aptitude, or intelligence test scores, and achievement test scores, and encourage 
every teacher to use these data frequently. 

2. Provide as much background information on students as possible—home 
environment, economic status, etc. 

3. Encourage the “team approach” in solving discipline problems. En- 
courage teachers to seek help =r they need it—from the administration, 
the counselors, from outside sources, etc. The teacher must determine when 
to “go it alone” and when to call for help, and that help must always be 
available. The teacher’s failure to solve problems of discipline alone is not 
an indication of professional weakness. 

4. Encourage each teacher to view a “mis-fit” as a clinical problem—to 
look for underlying causes for the bad behavior and not to take this offensive 
behavior as a matter of personal affront. Help for the teacher here must be 
made available by the principal or his counseling staff. 

5. Refresher courses on understanding the dynamics of behavior will 
help the teacher recognize the students’ impulses. These courses may become 
part of an “in-service” program or offered for credit by the local university 
or college. 

6. Teachers may prevent trouble before it starts by observing the follow- 
ing helpful hints: 

a. Quickly master the names of everyone in your classes. Use seating 
charts or other mechanical aids if necessary. 

b. Study the permanent records of each class member, soon. 

c. Be sure the classroom is physically comfortable—ventilation, lighting, 
seating, proper visibility for each i member, etc. 


Delmer H. Battrick is Principal of the Theodore Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, 


lowa. 
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d. Practice marginal vision—glance around the room frequently. 

e. Be courteous yourself if you expect courtesy in return. Don’t accept 
impertinence. 

f. Don’t stay at your desk—move freely about the room. 

g. Be relaxed and natural. 

h. Word questions clearly and insist on clearly stated answers. Make all 
assignments clear and definite. 

i. Allow for supervised study time in class. 

j. Establish classroom regulations by the end of the first week of the 
semester. 

k. Have an understanding with the principal about what types of dis- 
cipline problems should be sent to the office. 

1. Don’t make a major issue out of trivial offenses. 

m. Don’t talk too much—too fast or too loudly. 

n. Avoid group punishment for the mistakes of individuals. 

o. Avoid threats you cannot enforce. 

p. Look for ways to relieve or prevent tensions in the classroom by 
varying your methods; for example, introducing guest speakers, films, tape 
recorders, field trips, etc. 

Observance of the above “hints” will do much to establish a proper 
classroom atmosphere of work and study. In such an atmosphere, dis- 
cipline problems seldom occur. 

The total school atmosphere, sometimes referred to as “the tone of the 
school” is the principal's primary concern; for if this “tone” be bad, school 
discipline problems are frequent. To offset this, or to forestall its ever 
happening, the principal must take the students into his confidence and 
solicit their aid in establishing basic “ground rules” for the school. This 
may best be accomplished through a well-organized and student elected 
Student Council. Student opinion, carefully thought and expressed, may 
reveal underlying causes for poor citizenship practices in a school. The 
principal, through his student council, thus may get at these “underlying 
causes” and together arrive at a solution. 

Schools where serious “Juvenile Delinquency” problems exist need to 
enlist the coordinated efforts of all the forces in the community of which 
the school represents an important segment. 

As William Kvaraceus (1) points out, “good schools, as part of their 
natural function, will bring out delinquency,” because they must remain 
“a center for learning and teaching and avoid becoming a community 
convenience for the emotionally disturbed and socially maladjusted. Many 
true delinquents, when appraised emotionally, are found to be sick and 
are more in need of therapy than instruction.” In his pamphlet, he gives 
us a “delinquency proneness checklist” which can be most helpful to 
principals and teachers in spotting those who “show a saturation of these 
characteristics.” Early identification and referral of these students who 
show many of these signs to local child study and diagnostic agencies 
within the school organization or within the community for complete 
study and treatment “can provide the precious ounce of prevention.” 
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DELINQUENCY PRONENESS CHECKLIST 
Yes No Not Sure 
. Shows marked dislike for school 
Resents school routine and restriction 
Disinterested in school program 
Is failing in a number of subjects 
Has repeated one or more grades 
. Attends special class for retarded pupils 
Has attended many different schools 
Intends to leave school as soon as the law allows 
Has only vague academic or vocational plans 
10. Has limited academic ability 
11. Isa child who seriously or persistently misbehaves 
12. Destroys school materials or property 
13. Is cruel and bullying on the playground 
14. Has temper tantrums in the classroom 
15. Wants to stop schooling at once 
16. Truants from school 
17. Does not participate in organized extracurricular 
programs 
18. Feels he does not “belong” in the classroom 


OAD Wp toe 
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WHAT IS THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST MACHINE TECHNIQUES 
FOR SCHOOL SCHEDULING? 


CuammMan: David T. Ross, Principal, Ramapo Regional High School, 
Franklin Lakes, New Jersey. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Charles P. McDaniel, Principal, Druid Hills High School, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
Andy Tolson, Principal, High School, Tucson, Arizona. 


Summary of the presentation made by C. BENTON MANLEY 


Macxanicat devices as aids in schedule making have been gain- 
ing in favor for over twenty years. Three of the most commonly used are 
the tab-card system, the marginal punch-card system, and the IBM punch- 
card system used with IBM machines. The tab-card and the marginal 
punch-card are in reality variations of the same system. All of these 
devices have been described well in the literature of secondary-school 
administration. THE BULLETINS of NASSP for October 1950 and Oc- 
tober 1958 contain excellent articles describing these mechanical aids and 
their use. 

Mechanical devices indicated here make tabulation of subject choices 
and the preparation of the conflict charts comparatively simple. They 
also permit easy location of a given pupil's subject-selection form in 
which conflicts exist. A conflict chart only shows that there is a conflict. 

There is general agreement among those who have used them that these 
devices greatly reduce human error in the tabulation of subject choices 
and in the preparation of conflict charts. They also greatly facilitate the 
making of pupil programs and teacher class lists. Where IBM machines 
are available and IBM cards can be used, pupil programs and teacher 
class lists may be prepared automatically by the machines. 

Properly used, these machines can be very helpful devices in the 
preparation of the daily schedule in almost any senior high school. A 
principal who uses them successfully provides a means for saving human 
energy and the nervous systems of his staff. In general, the larger the high 
school, the greater the extent to which this is true. 

The chief obstacle to their use is lack of availability. Cost of the tab- 
card and the marginal punch-card systems is nominal. They are within 
the reach of almost any high school. The IBM machines are quite ex- 
pensive. They are likely to be found only in the larger communities. 


C. Benton Manley is Administrative Assistant of the Springfield Public Schools, 
Springfield, Missouri. 
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While, without question, mechanical devices serve as valuable aids in 
schedule making, some caution should be exercised in using them. 
Frequently, there is a strong tendency to make the daily time program, 
student programs, teacher programs, and other factors which enter into 
schedule making conform to the mechanical system used. Secondary- 
school administrators who use mechanical aids must constantly be on 
guard against this. 

With the exception of the philosophy on which it is based, no aspect of 
secondary-school administration is more important than the daily 
schedule. In a large measure, it is the focal point of secondary-school 
organization. In a day when many new and difficult demands are being 
placed on secondary education, the greatest possible amount of construc- 
tive, creative thought should be given to schedule making. There is a 
very great need for new patterns in the daily schedule. Many of the | 
) most promising efforts to improve secondary education have been ham- 

; strung by the conventional daily schedule. 
fp A few pertinent considerations will serve to illustrate the need for im- 
; provement in schedule making. First, the daily schedule should make 
provision for planning, for in-service teacher growth, and for the 
coordination and unification of teacher and pupil effort. Teachers should D 
: be able to meet regularly during the school day to plan, coordinate, and 
: unify their work; train themselves in service; and contribute to an on- 
going, developing curriculum that will build creative power in their 
pupils. Second, the daily schedule should permit a much greater degree 
of flexibility than the conventional schedule allows. A considerable 
variation in the organization and utilization of time, place, and persons 
should be possible for at least a large portion of the school day. Third, 
the schedule should make it possible for guidance to become, in a large 
measure, an integral part of the on-going program of the school. 
Teachers concerned with the instruction of given groups of students 
should actively participate in their guidance in the technical sense of the 
term. 

A schedule for a modern senior high school which satisfies the three 
criteria given above and which meets many other valid considerations 
demanded by a program of secondary education designed to meet present 
day needs requires critical, incisive thinking. Mechanical devices render 
great service as accessory aids in schedule making for a modern senior 
high school, but they must not be permitted to take the place of sound, 
constructive thinking. 
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Summary of the presentation made by CHARLES C. HOLT 


‘lon age of electronics has introduced many new procedures adaptable 
not only to business operations, but also for the use of school systems. 
Records and scheduling processes have long been somewhat distasteful 
aspects of the school administrator's life. The number of records and 
reports kept by individual schools come to extremely large numbers. 
Attendance reports, report cards, permanent records, school census, etc. 
are common tasks that take up many hours of teacher, principal, and 
clerical time. 

Machines now used for carrying on the above mentioned duties or 
tasks are, to be sure, important steps forward in the administration of 
schools. However, there are cases for and against the use of this equip- 
ment. First of all, I should like to discuss the case for the use of these 
machines. 

1. Perhaps the most basic under this heading is the ability to offer 
more services to students and teachers, such as (a) grade averages and 
class rank; that is, to report these things to the students on cards; (b) the 
ease of pulling out special categories of students for minus classes, honors 
classes, certain I.Q. or other test-score distribution; (c) report to students 
standardized test results on separate punched cards; (d) program cards 
can be efficiently and neatly printed for distribution to the student, home 
room, counselor, main office, and attendance clerk; (e) class lists and 
home-room lists printed and ready for the teacher at the start of the 
semester; (f) report cards in six copies—student, parent, counselor, home 
room, office, and elementary schools. 

2. Machine scheduling makes for more effective control of class size. 
For example, in Proviso we print twenty-five class cards for each section, 
five bearing one red stripe as a warning that we are approaching the 
maximum class size, five with double red stripes to indicate that that 
section “has had it.” 

3. The use of machines saves teachers a great amount of time on re- 
cording grades, etc. at report card time. 

The case against machine scheduling in my opinion, is not as strong a 
case as the case for; however, there are certain aspects of the use of 
machines which might be considered as deterrents. There is, first of all, 
a common misconception whenever school administrators and boards of 
education first begin to discuss the possibility of a machine operation that 
the installation of a machine “permits the firing of six girls”; that is, it will 
not reduce the amount of staff necessary to produce an effective program. 
During the first year of machine operation in a school, the process seems 
to add a great deal more work to the office for such reasons as, (a) need 


Charles C. Holt is Assistant Superintendent of Proviso East High School, Maywood, 
Illinois. 
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to re-design cards for use in that particular school; (b) to change pro- 
cedures to fit the particular operation. 

Another point against is the cost of rental of the machines and of 
service done by the service bureau. To get full value out of these rentals, 
it is necessary to find all possible ways to use and expand the service. 

Another point against, for some schools where space is at a premium, is 
the need for sizable area for the machines, work area, and storage of 
cards and forms. It is also necessary to train personnel to operate the 
' machines. With this training they become more valuable and, conse- 
quently, more expensive. 

Next, if the service bureau is not located reasonably near the school, 
there is considerable inconvenience in delivering and picking up cards and 
reports. The last point against the use of machines is the necessity to 
plan your work to fit in somewhat with the schedule of the service bureau 
at certain periods (at the end of grade periods). It will usually be 
necessary to work on a very tight schedule and spend considerable 
amount of overtime work. 

Finally, our experience at the Proviso High Schools with the use of 
machines has proved to be a very profitable one; particularly, from the 
standpoint of extending service to teachers and students that we could 
not formerly do because of limitation of time and staff. 
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. WHAT CAN WE EXPECT FROM OUR HIGH-SCHOOL PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS? 


Carman: Philip A. Annas, Executive Director, Division of Instruction, 
State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine. 


DIsCUSSANTS: 

Mrs. Elmer Eveland, Chairman, Committee on High School Service, 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs. William Robie, Chairman, Committee on High-School Service, | 
Maryland Congress of Parents and Teachers, Forest Heights, Mary- ; 
land. 

George F. Brock, Principal, West Senior High School, Aurora, Illinois. 

William M. Troutman, Principal, Loyalsock Township Junior High 
School, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 


Summary of the presentation made by MRS. C. WHEELER DETJEN 





= we can really answer the question posed by our topic, I think 
we must first agree on what a high-school PTA is. Is it an organization 


Mrs. C. Wheeler Detjen is National Chairman of the Committee on High School 
Service, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Webster Groves, Missouri. 
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that has as its sole purpose buying things for the school, such as band uni- 
forms, auditorium curtains, or similar items? Is it an organization that 
entertains the community once a month? Is it a glorified parent-teacher 
conference time where Mr. and Mrs. X can find out how young X is 
getting on? It should not be any of those things. My own feeling is that 
a high-school parent-teacher association could be termed an adult educa- 
tion group—one in which parents learn a great many things about their 
school and its educational program and where youth and parents come 
to a better understanding of each other. It should also be a place where 
teachers gain an insight into the community of which they are a very 
vital part—learning what the parents in this particular community expect 
in the way of education for their youth; learning more about the pupils 
they teach through knowing the parents. 

My statement about youth and parents coming to a better understand- 
ing of each other leads me to another point that must be made before 
we answer the questions assigned us. The point is this: in the elementary 
unit, we work for our children; in an effective high school unit, we not 
only work for but also with our youth. To achieve the best results, we 
feel that a secondary-school PTA should include youth in its planning by 
inviting members of the student council to sit on the executive committee. 
Student suggestions and ideas should be solicited and studied before any 
definite program is jelled. This idea of student participation has met 
with such approval that in many places we are having parent-teacher- 
student associations. These function in a variety of ways. In some, the 
students pay dues and are considered regular members; in others, the 
students are merely participating members. Only a few use the plan of 
dues-paying students, but in all cases we have found the students en- 
thusiastic about participating. 

Now, what can you expect from your high-school PTA? I think Dr. 
Wallace's statement, “Just as much as we are willing to put into it,” is 
indeed a concise answer and applies to both the parent and teacher 
members. However, we know you want us to elaborate a bit on that. 
Therefore, I would like to consider the question from two angles—what 
your association can do for you (1) in the school and (2) in the com- 
munity. 

The many ways in which the PTA can assist you in school could be 
placed roughly in two classifications: (1) furthering understanding of 
the goals of education and (2) solving common problems. Furthering 
understanding of the goals of education will come from frank and open 
discussion on such topics as: How much science, mathematics, and 
English are we offering? Is it enough? Are we offering a challenge to 
our gifted youth? Are we encouraging the slower learner to continue in 
school so that he can develop to his fullest capacity? Or could there be a 
program that presents an evaluation of the community from school 
statistics on how many of the students do go on to college? Another type 
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of program, which would bring in the school board, could be a discussion 
of the cost of education in the community. I am sure that it is apparent 
to you that the above suggestions are just a mere scratching of the surface 
in the field of understanding the goals of education. You can take it from 
there. 

The common problems to be solved in the second area for school help 
would include such matters as homework, extracurricular activities, 
3 discipline, cars at school, and working after school. 

In the community, your high school PTA can be a most effective organ- 
ization serving as an instigator of community projects that will improve 
conditions for children and youth. These projects could be in such areas 
as juvenile protection, recreation, school attendance, support for school 
bond issues, teacher salary improvements, and encouragement of youth 
to enter the teaching profession through community-supported teacher 
scholarships. 

I cannot see how any community that has a high school can afford to be 
without a high-school PTA. In the January issue of Redbook magazine, 
the PTA rated the first page in an article discussing the subject, “How 
Good Is Your Parent-Teacher Association?” It pointed up the many 
things that had been achieved, and went on to say that there was still 
much to be done by the PTA and that how well it would be done would 
depend on PTA leadership. Definitely, secondary-school principals are in 
; a strategic position to guide the leadership of their PTA’s. We are count- 
ing on you, and we feel that the results will be worth your effort. 
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Summary of the presentation made by CHARLES E. WALLACE 


¢ simplest and most concise answer to the question posed in this 
topic is: “Just as much as we are willing to put into it!” The entire struc- 
ture of the parent-teacher association is dependent upon a close, harmo- 
nious working relationship among members of the school administration, 
faculty, student body, and the parents in the community. The high-school 
administration can do a great deal to set the tone for a harmonious re- 
lationship, and for an effective program. Much of this “setting of tone” 
is accomplished by successful administrative teachniques, rather than by 
personal leadership on specific projects. 

An old adage among coaches is that you can only develop a champion 
if you expect him to be a champion. Coaches have learned long ago that, 
if they are to really develop champions, they must first convince the boys 
that they are potential champions. This same general philosophy applies 
in establishing a relationship with the high-school parent-teacher associ- 
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Charles E. Wallace is Principal of Inglewood High School, Inglewood, California. 
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ation that indicates that the school staff expects an outstanding per- 
formance from those who participate in the activities of the group. This 
high level of expectation can be promoted and developed throughout the 
staff and the student body which immediately conveys to all of the 
parents in the community that we anticipate, expect, and know that we 
will receive a very high level of performance from all who share in the 
program of the Parent-Teacher Association. 

Some of the areas where we can expect an effective high-school parent- 
teacher association to contribute generously to the success of the total 
school program are: 

1. We can expect the Parent-Teacher Association to provide an 
excellent channel of two-way communication. Parents need to be con- 
stantly informed about the purposes of the secondary-school program, 
orientation to the school itself, graduation requirements, expectancy for 
college entrance, college scholarship, etc.; and certainly we should keep 
the parents informed about the aspects of the curricular offerings within 
the school. In return, the parents can serve to keep the school administra- 
tion, the staff, and the faculty informed about the needs of the com- 
munity; the degree of success being achieved by graduates of the high 
school in college, industry, and business; and, in effect, serve as the 
pulse of the community. If good channels of communication are main- 
tained, many moments of crisis can be avoided so that it it not necessary 
to have “public indignation meetings” and similar incidents in an effort 
to voice the opinion of members of the community. 

2. We can expect the Parent-Teacher Association to help parents, 
students, and faculty understand each other. The high-school parent- 
teacher association provides an opportunity for parents to work in close 
harmony with other parents of adolescents, who frequently feel that their 
own child is such a unique person that no other family could have similar 
problems. Parents who have the opportunity to know teachers and school 
administrators through personal contacts often become very effective 
“buffers” for these members of the faculty when criticisms arise within the 
community. Parents frequently will let the school administrator know 
the tone of the community so that standards of conduct, for example, may 
be set in keeping with the attitudes of the community. Sharing of these 
common problems is a very effective way of improving attitudes towards 
the school. 

3. We can expect the Parent-Teacher Association to keep the welfare 
of the students as their first objective in the activities of their association. 
Welfare for individual students may be provided through established 
organizations, and regular channels. More important, however, is the 
general concern of the parents within the community for the total welfare 
of all the students in the school. 


4. We can expect the Parent-Teacher Association to support state and 
community projects for the improvement of the schools and the teaching 
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profession. The many sincere leaders within the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion organization who devote untold hours of study to understand the 
various proposals presented for the improvement of schools deserve a 
great tribute from secondary-school administrators. One of the most direct 
ways of improving the educational program is to improve the quality of 
teaching. The Parent-Teacher Association can provide incentives and 
support for administrators who desire to attract superior teachers and to 
retain them in the district. A well informed, enthusiastic group of parents 
who feel that they really “belong” and have a personal share in the success 
of a parent-teacher association will contribute generously of time, effort, 
and money to assure the continued success of “our” high school program. 


WHAT ARE CURRENT TRENDS IN JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION? 


CuamrMaNn: M. Dale Baughman, Assistant Professor of School Adminis- 
tration, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


DIscuSSANTS: 
R. F. Sterling, Principal, Goliad Junior High School, Galveston, Texas. 
E. Frank Horn, Principal, Junior High School, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Summary of the presentation made by R. V. BRAHAM 


, junior high school (grades 7, 8, 9) is a transitory period that is 
being widely accepted as an important phase of our educational system 
with problems peculiar to itself. The plant should be specifically de- 
signed and the staff especially trained for this period of education. This 
is a school of exploration rather than specialization. A place to “cap” 
the basic skills. A place to discover special skills and talents. This is a 
new school; therefore, the pupils and parents need an orientation period 
to understand the philosophy and purpose of the junior high school. 


PupiL ORIENTATION 

The junior high school should provide for an orientation day where the 
pupils of the sixth grade of the feeder schools are brought into the school 
for a visit. There should be a meeting of the principals of the feeder 
schools with the junior high-school principal to discuss their common 
problems and make plans for the sixth-grade pupils and their teachers 
to visit the junior high school. The junior high school should make home- 
room assignment to the sixth-grade pupils before their arrival. The pro- 
gram should be well planned so that the pupils and teachers will derive 
the greatest possible benefit from the visit. 


R. V. Braham is Principal of Lincoln Junior High School, Charleston, West Virginia. 
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PARENT ORIENTATION 


The junior high school is a new school to the parent. The wise adminis- 
trator will provide for a quick and thorough understanding on the part of 
the parent of the school and its purpose. A very good way to accomplish 
this is to bring the parents together one evening—assemble in the home 
rooms of their children and then follow their child’s schedule of classes. 
In so doing, they will meet each teacher as well as become acquainted 
with the parents of the children with whom their children associate. The 
purpose and philosophy of the school can be explained in a natural setting. 

After the first report card period, it is a good plan to have a consultation 
schedule arranged so that parents may have private conferences with the 
teachers. This can be arranged by members of the PTA. A conference 
request sheet is sent home by each pupil and returned the following day. 
From these sheets the teachers conferences are scheduled. An appoint- 
ment card is sent to the parent giving time and room number. 


TEACHER ORIENTATION 


New teachers who are assigned to the building should be called in the 
week before the opening of school along with the teachers that are to act 
as their “big sisters” for the purpose of getting acquainted with each other 
and their new school. A schedule of four inter-school visitations may be 
arranged for each teacher during the year. This provides for each 
teacher to visit and to be visited four times a year for observation of 
regular classroom procedure. The purpose is better to acquaint the 
teachers with the work of their fellow workers and give them a broader 
scope of the educational process of the school. 


Tue PA System 


The student council could sponsor the opening exercises over the inter- 
com that are scheduled by the home rooms. The program consists of call 
to colors, salute to the flag, thought for the week, and the Lord’s Prayer. 
The announcements and greetings to substitute teachers and new students 
are made by the president of the student council. 


Summary of the presentation made by I. PAUL HANDWERK 


Kha more than 500 years in Europe and elsewhere, education has been 
selective. You either have brains or you don't. “In America, the high 
schools have created different ways for people to be proud of themselves. 
They offer a smorgasbord of courses because people are a smorgasbord 
of interests and abilities. There is something for everyone,” is a quotation 


I. Paul Handwerk is Principal of Northeast Junior High School, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 
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from a speech given by Dr. George F. Bereday, Columbia University 
Teachers’ College, New York City, when he contrasts American and 
European practices in education. 


TRENDS IN ORGANIZATION 


The junior high school too provides for everyone by offering a three- 
track program to develop the pupils according to their abilities—above 
average, average, and below average. This type of organization requires 
that homogeneous grouping be used. 

Team teaching in seventh and eighth grade is being tried in some 
schools. This plan provides double periods or blocks of time in which 
language arts, mathematics, science, and social studies are taught by three 
teachers. Conference periods are scheduled either daily or weekly for 
these teachers to plan the program of studies for the week or month. It 
provides an opportunity for the teachers to develop a guidance program 
for each pupil as well as a time for these teachers to hold conferences with 
the parents of the pupils. Advantages include a reduction in the number 
of pupils per teacher and closer supervision of pupils’ progress. 

A revision of the science program provides more time for science in the 
seventh and eighth grades so that biology may be taught to the above 
average groups in ninth grade. The seventh- and eighth-grade arithmetic 
programs are accelerated so that algebra may be taught in the eighth 
grade and geometry in the ninth grade. Modern languages and business 
essentials have been introduced in the ninth grade in many schools. The 
organization of a developmental reading program and more emphasis 
upon the remedial reading program are apparent at this time. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STAFF 


To develop these areas, a school needs to have adequate personnel—an 
assistant principal, a guidance counselor, a librarian, a curriculum direc- 
tor, an office clerk for each 500 pupils, a psychologist and a nurse for each 
1,000 pupils, and a teacher for each 22 pupils. 

More and more, the junior high-school principal has developed a 
cooperative plan of school management or teacher participation which 
offers an opportunity to broaden the service of the teacher and to serve 
the pupil, school, and community. The staff is organized into committees 
to conduct extracurricular activities, special enterprises, assembly pro- 
grams, decoration and exhibits, cafeteria, visual aids, newspaper, student 
council, faculty meetings, articulation with elementary and senior high 
schools, social programs, handbook, and school policy. The administration 
of the junior high school is not a one-man’s job but the cooperative effort 
of all members of the staff. 


SUMMARY 


Trends in organization and administration in the junior high school are 
dependent upon the ingenuity and imagination of the staff. Their co- 
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operative effort is essential to develop any new type of program in the 
school. Changes in organization have been created by the action of state 
councils of education or by local curriculum committee recommendations 
which have been approved by the board of school directors. 

The trends mentioned in this article—-namely, three-track programs, 
team teaching, increased science and mathematics programs, foreign 
language programs, reading program, and staff organization—are not new 
in all areas, but they seem to be the outstanding movements today. 


HOW CAN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL BEST PROVIDE FOR THE 
ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENT? 


CuairMAN: Edwin B. Keim, Principal, Cheltenham Township High 
School, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
William E. Pate, Principal, Bolton High School, Alexandria, Louisiana. 
Raymond R. Reed, Principal, George Mason Junior-Senior High School, 
Falls Church, Virginia. 


Summary of the presentation made by HARRY N. RATH 


rc Coral Gables Senior High School, we have made a sincere effort 
to promote a respect for a love of learning. We were concerned over 
the undue emphasis on school elections, activities, and clubs. The popular 
student was a hero and the studious individual was almost a forgotten 
man. 

Our faculty set to work to try to change this attitude, and, over a period 
of a few years, it has developed several techniques for combating anti- 
intellectualism and making learning respectable. A few of the steps we 
found effective are: (1) send a letter of congratulation and challenge to 
incoming sophomores who attain superior scores on an ability test; (2) 
give recognition for outstanding scholastic achievement through the press, 
personal letters, and the public address system; (3) mail to all parents 
the PTA monthly newsletter describing methods of applying for a 
scholarship, means of getting into college, honors received; (4) issue cer- 
tificates of scholastic achievement every six weeks; (5) attach special 
seals to the diplomas of outstanding students; (6) award a certificate of 
honor, medals, and cups for exceptionally outstanding scholarship in each 
academic area; (7) place in the main corridors, portraits of the high- 


Harry N. Rath is Principal of Coral Gables Senior High School, Coral Gables, 
Florida. 
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ranking graduates; (8) read in home rooms, letters of advice from gradu- 
ates who are in business or in college; (9) have counselors confer with 
each individual student on the wise choice of subjects, with emphasis on 
the importance of working up to one’s maximum; (10) furnish, to the 
English classes, a brochure on “How To Study”; (11) enrich the cur- 
riculum by offering such courses as advanced biology, advanced chem- 
istry, mathematical analysis, and a combined plane and solid geometry 
class; (12) establish honors classes for students of high ability and 
interest. 

The main body of this presentation deals with the setting up of honors 
classes to provide an environment that stimulates and encourages the able 
student to work toward an interest in learning as a goal in itself. The 
selection of the teacher is a very important factor. He needs skill in 
guiding class discussion and in providing many and varied experiences 
and he should be a broadly educated, stimulating individual with love 
for his subject and for teaching. 

Generally speaking, the academically able may be defined as that 
group of students with 1.Q.’s above 110 who have ambition, drive, or an 
intense desire for knowledge. Identification involves three steps: (1) 
consideration of high scores on intelligence tests, reading tests, and 
standardized tests given in junior and senior high school; (2) evaluation 
of performance based on school records; (3) teacher observation. Broad 
interpretations are necessary to avoid excluding students who may be 
overlooked because of deportment, non-conformity, lack of motivation, 
or under-achievement. Careful screening is done by the school counselors 
to insure the success of the program. 

After identification comes the securing of parental consent. We feel 
parental approval is necessary because of many extraneous circumstances 
about which we may not know. 

How do honors classes differ from other classes? The content is on a 
higher level than in regular classes, and is covered more quickly, leaving 
time for broader reading. There is more self-directed study. Class and 
panel discussions are stimulating and mature. A keen spirit of competi- 
tion prevails. College teaching methods are used to some extent to 
develop intelligent listening, experience in lecture note-taking, and 
techniques of research. 

Grading is a serious problem because of the weight placed on A’s by 
college admission officers. We have the policy that a student receives an 
A if his work would rate A in a regular class. The extra work is done for 
the sake of learning and is regarded in the light of a bonus. 

Our experience has shown that not only do pupils profit from this 
honors grouping, but also the entire instructional program catches the 
spirit, reguiar classes are stimulated, teachers become more aware of the 
latent abilities of students, and superior achievement becomes respected 
and desired. 
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Summary of the presentation made by CYRIL W. WOOLCOCK 
A. BACKGROUND AND NEED 


hy SHOULD be remembered that the modern high school in this coun- 
try had its impetus and roots in the education of academically talented 
youth. The earliest secondary school, the Grammar School (from Eng- 
land), and the later Academy, were established to prepare academically 
talented students for successful college and university study, for leadership 
roles in law, the church, and education. With the development and 
legalization of the public high school during the nineteenth century and 
with the great influx of pupils of secondary-school age into the high 
schools during the twentieth century, it was inevitable that school atten- 
tion and effort should be largely in terms of programs for average and less 
capable pupils. 

This history is well known and we need not elaborate on it here. The 
time has now come to consider again what the senior high school can best 
do for the academically talented. The crucial world scene and the current 
high-quality manpower needs of our democracy, plus recent developments 
in the fields of psychology, testing, guidance, and mental hygiene on 
senior high-school practice mandate consideration of these implications 
for the education of academically talented students in 1959 and the im- 
mediate years ahead. The education of talented youth to render leader- 
ship in the complex technological society of today requires a new and 
different approach than that provided for leadership in the world of the 
Grammar School, the Academy, and early American life. However, be- 
fore more can be done for academically talented students in our senior 
high schools and new approaches made, a number of superstitions or 
prejudices about talented or gifted individuals will have to be discarded. 


B. Preyupices To Be OveRcoME 


Before the monumental studies of Terman, Hollingsworth, and others, 
academically talented and gifted students were considered by the general 
public to be “queer,” “freakish,” “bookish,” “stunted in growth,” “eccen- 
tric,” “physically weak,” etc., and it was believed that such talented and 
gifted individuals grew up to become irresponsible adults. Today we 
know these judgments to be wrong. Talented and gifted individuals not 
only tend to be ahead of others in most areas of developmental measure- 
ment, but, as a group, they also achieve more and assume greater leader- 
ship than others. However, there still persist too many equally fallacious 
prejudices about talented students—sometimes held by educators! Some 
of these harmful prejudices are: 


Cyril W. Woolcock is Principal of Hunter College High School for the intellectually 
gifted in New York City and Professor of Education at Hunter College. Currently 
he is on sabbatical leave to the State Education Department, Albany, New York, as 
Coordinator of Education for the Gifted. 
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1. That giving special attention to the academically talented and gifted is 
undemocratic and will lead to a ruling elite. Such proponents fear the rise of a 
ruling elite as occurred in Germany with the military or mistakingly apply 
political equality guarantees to education as meaning the same education for 
all regardless of natural individual differences. Elites are no problem in this 
country and are not likely to be because we have so many and because member- 
ship must be earned and is not automatic or self-perpetuating as in European 
societies. 

2. That special educational provision will lead to intellectual snobbery. 
Research does not sustain this fear. Educational programs have been and can 
be designed to prevent this from happening. 

3. That designation of certain students as academically talented will 
stigmatize the rest. This seems to be an “Educational Strawman” not supported 
by research studies on the subject. Evidence reveals that the impact of curricu- 
lar differentiations for academically talented students benefit not only those 
included, but also those outside. Usually, the whole school is “toned-up” 
because of such special provisions for the academically talented. 

4. That the consequences of ability grouping of academically talented 
students in school is bad. Some grouping of one kind or another is practiced 
in all schools. Over one hundred research studies indicate that ability groupings 
result in greater academic achievement without fostering poorer social or 
personal adjustment for those involved. In fact, evidence reveals that keeping 
academically talented students in regular class groups tends to rob them of 
about one fourth or more of their educational possibilities. 

5. That enrichment of the educational program for academically talented 
students is more desirable than acceleration. Research evidence is quite to the 
contrary. Acceleration, in moderate amount, is one of the most satisfying ways 
of meeting the educational needs of these students. In fact, a certain amount 
of acceleration seems to be required if the education of academically talented 
students is to be meaningful. Although most educators seem to favor enrich- 
ment, the research on enrichment programs is meagre, largely subjective in 
nature, and rather nebulous and different to assess. 

6. That nothing special should be done for the academically talented or 
gifted before the secondary-school level. Recent evidence indicates that the 
earliest possible identification of these youngsters is necessary. The pre-school 
and primary-grade periods are now being carefully screened for special talents. 
The writings of Paul Witty, Allison Davis, and others have been particularly 
helpful in ridding us of this prejudice. 

These, then, are some of the prejudices that must be overcome about 
academically talented students and their education if we are to make an 
“educational break-through for such promising individuals and talent.” 


C. How Best To ProvipE FOR THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENTS 


Of course, senior high schools can continue to provide for their aca- 
demically talented students as they have been doing in recent years by 
making a choice between acceleration, segregation, or enrichment plans 
for such youth. A proliferation of curricular differentiations has occurred 
in senior high schools built around one of these approaches. These in- 
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clude: advanced standing classes (the offering of college credit and/or 
advanced placement to high-school seniors), honors programs or classes, 
special senior seminars, accelerated courses (where three years’ of work 
is completed in two years), enrichment programs for seniors—often in 
cooperation with nearby colleges and universities, “Great Books” groups, 
etc. As yet, these approaches to the education of the academically 
talented have not fully satisfied educators even though some of these 
plans have been reasonably successful depending on time, place, and 
circumstance. Certainly, it must be admitted that no best method or plan 
for the education of academically talented students has emerged to date. 


What is needed, in my opinion, is a new approach to the education of 
the academically talented at the senior high-school level. This new ap- 
proach would require: 


First, that the modern senior high school take a positive stand toward the 
academically talented in the direction of determining the needs of such students 
for — leadership in the modern world. There is a crying need for leader- 
ship in all fields of endeavor in this country. Survival may well depend on 
whether or not we get such leadership. Better leadership must be the combina- 
tion of talent and more positive lietes, The modern senior high school 
must discard the notion that it has no special responsibility to its academically 
talented except to give them the college preparatory course. 


Second, that the modern senior high school avoid useless controversy over 
philosophical position with respect to educational program patterns for the 
academically talented. Arguments about acceleration, segregation, enrichment, 
or even mitigation must cease if we are to make school progress for talented 
students. We have tried all of these and found them wanting. A new approach 
is needed and focuses on the goal of leadership as expressed in the first state- 
ment of this section. 


Third, that the modern senior high school apply the findings of research 
about academically talented students more objectively to its program. Too 
frequently educational thinking and practice in behalf of talented students have 
allowed no middle ground solutions. There has been too great a tendency to 
think in terms of complete acceleration, total homogeneity or segregation, or 
vertical or horizontal enrichment as a complete and sole solution. 


Fourth, that the modern senior high school encourage the earliest possible 
identification of pupils with unusual potentials in the elementary and junior 
high schools and cooperate fully with these schools in providing effective educa- 
tional programs on a continuing basis. Such programs, if fully developed 
vertically and continuously through the elementary and junior high-school 
periods, should offer far greater opportunities to the senior high school to do 
more for these talented individuals. 


Fifth, that the modern senior high school develop positive guidance and 
counseling programs for the academically talented. These must be organized 
to locate and appraise leadership possibilities among the talented and reach 
out beyond the senior high am and into the community where positive pro- 
grams are interpreted to parent and community agencies. The use of talented 
leaders in the community as advisers in positive guidance programs for talented 
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students is increasing and promises much for the better education of these 
youth. 

Sixth, that the modern senior high school use more of a developmental 
approach in the education of academically talented students. Such an approach 
is long overdue for talented students at the senior high-school level according 
to research evidence. Programs for talented students must be more flexible 
than those for most youth and, if total development of personality for leader- 
ship is to be our goal, as recommended earlier, then educational programs 
stressing the four major developmental areas of growth—the mental, the social, 
the physical, and the emotional—will be needed for better integrated indi- 


viduals. 


In conclusion, it is important to recognize that more positive educa- 
tional programs for academically talented students at the senior high- 
school level are not only possible but also highly needed and desired. 
The inauguration and development of such programs for talented 
students are not only the responsibility of senior high schools but must 
also be the concern of everyone interested in good educational practices 
and the possibilities of leadership development in this country for 
statesmanlike performances. 


WHAT IS A DESIRABLE TESTING PROGRAM TO MEET CURRENT 
NEEDS OF STUDENTS? 


CuamrMan: Kenneth A. Erickson, Principal, Franklin High School, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Clyde L. Taylor, Principal, Junior High School, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 
G. C. Wilson, Associate Director of Admissions, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Summary of the presentation made by SARAH C. CHRISTIE 


= needs of students is the key phrase in this assignment. One begins 
by wondering whether the insertion of the word current makes in the 
well-understood tenet of needs a change which must be reckoned with 
here. An attempt satisfactorily to explore any such supposition could 
impel one into a philosophical investigation wherein would be weighed 
the question of which force should shape the destiny of our society: the 
force of public education administered freely by the enlightened pro- 
fessional educator, or the force of public education administered under 
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pressure from specialists in technology, industry, commerce, and even, 
perhaps, welfare. The inquiry could become one of philosophical rumina- 
tion concerning the mutually exclusive features of education for the 
good life and education for expediency. 

Such philosophical discursiveness, though pertinent to this question, 
must here be considered to be understood and a practical point of de- 
parture used to forward the topic. Shall we agree, then, that current 
needs are the fundamental needs which arise from the nature of man and 
of society, needs which when fulfilled for youth will enable him to 
evaluate and to adjust, as necessary and desirable, to whatever becomes 
current in society? 

What can a testing program in the secondary school do to forward 
fulfillment of such fundamental needs? In this context a testing program 
is thought of as only one part of an evaluation of a school’s worth or of 
the worth of a school’s products. As such, it is here understood first as 
limited to the diversity of instruments which may be used to assess 
acquisition of skills and the grasp of subject matter, and to the proper 
use of the assessment data. The objectives of testing in this sense are seen 
to be these—(1) to measure mental growth and power; (2) to make 
possible optimum further growth; (3) to validate teacher judgment or 
program and pupil worth; (4) and, administratively, to assess the worth 
of teaching. For the realization of these objectives, every comprehensive 
secondary school should have a program of achievement and ability 
testing for all pupils. 

In increasing quantities and variety, tests well-suited to such purposes 
are coming from publishers’ presses today. For knowing their variety and 
for sound appraisal of their varied worths, a recent edition of the Mental 
Measurements Yearbook, compiled by Oscar Krisen Buros, might well be 
a sine qua non in a high-school principal’ s professional library. 

With emphasis upon the guidance function which they may very well 
serve, the tests of the College Entrance Examination Board and of the 
national scholarship foundations, as well, should be considered part of a 
well-planned testing program. 

Another function of a testing program which must be considered in 
a discussion of this nature is the clinical function. This presupposes the 
services of a person well-trained in the understanding of the values and 
limitations, the uses, and the judicious interpretation of results of aptitude 
tests, psychological testing instruments, and projective and nonprojective 
tools for the evaluation of personality and character. 

A school district should support a series of well-coordinated study 
groups involving classroom teachers, guidance personnel, and representa- 
tives of psychological services to investigate the need which a testing 
program can serve, the kinds and qualities of testing instruments, proper 
testing procedures, and the uses of test results to improve both teaching 
and learning. 
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The test of a good testing program does not measure quantity and/or 
variety, but rather quality and usefulness in forwarding the objectives of 
public education. The test of a good administrator is the understanding 
he demonstrates of the varying needs of youth by encouraging the use 
of a variety of evaluating techniques, of which testing is but one. 


Summary of the presentation made by KEN BLACK 


iy IS the “needs of the students” phrase of this total topic that brings 
several questions to mind which require much thought. What are the 
basic needs of students? Can we adequately define these needs for 
purposes of measurement? Is it possible to measure these needs with any 
degree of validity? Can we, as adults, understand these student “felt” 
needs on their level or are we interpreting these needs on an adult level? 
It is not the purpose of this speaker to attempt to answer these questions. 
Rather, the intention is to bring these questions to the minds of this group 
of educators for their cautious and careful consideration when thinking 
about instituting a “desirable testing program” to meet the current needs 
of students. 

It would seem presumptuous of me to attempt to give you a detailed 
testing program which is designed to meet the needs of your students. 
The testing program must base its growth and development on the 
qualities and characteristics of the local school. Furthermore, there are 
quantities of published material on guidance and testing which is at your 
disposal. Therefore, I would like to present to you some facts which 
should be carefully considered when entering into a school testing 
program or when engaged in an established testing program. 

First, it is many times more important that the educator thinks in terms 
of “what use” is going to be made of the test results than primarily to 
think in terms of what particular “need” he is going to measure. Any 
effective testing program must contain immediate benefits for classroom 
instructional purposes. We can not reduce personalities to a system of 
numbers and expect any satisfactory educational results. These test 
results should have meaning to the classroom teacher. There is a high 
degree of association between the “known” purpose of testing and the 
utilization of the test results. This statement carries with it the implica- 
tion that the test being used need not necessarily be a published, standard- 
ized test. Often times a “teacher-constructed” test, or a test which 
accompanies the reading program has more value and is more meaningful 
to the teacher. 


Ken Black is Director of Guidance and Testing, Wayne County Schools, 142 E. 
Larwill Street, Wooster, Ohio. 
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Second, all school personnel involved in the testing program must have 
an adequate understanding of the test results. This is not to say that all 
teachers must be good statisticians and skilled interpreters of test results. 
However, these people should have a basic knowledge of what the test 
scores mean relative to the function that they are performing in their 
educational role. 

Third, no test result should stand by its interpretation alone. Informa- 
tion gained by testing does not represent the total picture. Test results 
become meaningful only when interpreted in light of all other available 
data. Achievement scores have little meaning by themselves, but, in light 
of the student's indicated school ability, these results take on much value. 

Fourth, the effective testing program will be concentrated in the 
transitional areas of the student's educational life. These critical periods’ 
are: transition from home to school, transition from primary unit to inter- 
mediate unit, transition from intermediate unit to junior high school, 
transition from junior high school to senior high school, and transition 
from senior high school to post-high-school activities. The nature of these 
tests should be reading readiness and general school readiness, achieve- 
ment, and school ability. The use of interest inventories and specific 
aptitude tests should be governed by the presence of trained guidance 
workers in the school system. The use of personality tests by teachers, 
administrators, and guidance workers is questioned by the writer. There 
is much danger of improper administration, wrong interpretations, and 
general misuse of such tests unless the administration, scoring, and 
interpretations are under the direct supervision of a school psychologist 
or other qualified child-study personnel. 

Fifth, the testing program should be three-dimensional—having (1) 
length, the testing program must be continuous, testing certain basic 
factors two or three times over a period of educational growth; (2) 
breadth, the testing program must test various traits and characteristics so 
that the interpretation of one test may be made in the light of other test 
results as well as nontest information; and (3) depth, in planning for a 
desirable testing program, provisions must be made to provide for 
individual psychology or clinical testing. Many school systems do not 
employ child-study personnel. Arrangements should be made by such 
schools to utilize county, state, and private clinical resources. 

Sixth, the tests included in this testing program should have high 
validity and reliability. The tests should measure what they are supposed 
to measure. They should also have some predictive value. Caution must 
be exercised in predictive measures. It should be kept in mind that we 
can merely predict the “Probability” of how the student will perform in 
the future, based on how he did on a test at the present. The test should 
also give similar results when the same students are retested. A reliability 
coefficient of at least .85, which gives results about 72 per cent better than 





“A Proposed Twelve-Year Testing Program,” Kent Area Guidance Council, October, 1958. 
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a guess, is desirable. It is essential that research be done on the local 
level by the test coordinator in the area of test reliability and validity. 

In summary, tests provide only part of the information needed to guide 
students and to help students guide themselves. Test results should 
always be interpreted in light of other test results or nontest data. Also, 
the “usability” of the tests should be emphasized rather than the number 
of tests to be used. A testing program which contains length, breadth, 
and depth will contribute needed effectiveness to the total educational 
results of the school’s program. Testing the needs of the students is an 
important function, but the use of these results should be coordinated 
with other phases of the total program. 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE WIFE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN THE 
SCHOOL COMMUNITY? 


Cuamman: Mrs. George L. Cleland, Principal, Freshman and Sophomore 
Students, Highland Park High School, Topeka, Kansas. 


Summary of the presentation made by MRS. DON BIRDSELL 


How stimulating it is to be in a group of women whose educational 
ideals and dedication to their husbands’ work are similar! Although our 
schools and communities are of varying sizes and in many different loca- 
tions, we still have a goodly number of the same problems and goals. 

In our wifely ways, we think of our school community as revolving 
around our husbands whom we want to keep healthy and happy by pro- 
viding a calm and refreshing home atmosphere. Running a home 
smoothly—such a short phrase, but how much planning and ingenuity we 
must use in order to accomplish this objective! Our conversation with 
our principal-husband can be particularly helpful to him if, at the proper 
times, we are good listeners and, at other times, good advisers. Our 
reading can help us help our husbands grow professionally and maintain 
a fine sense of humor through his busy days. Each of us is interested in 
our husband's appearance, and, immediately upon his entrance into the 
school community, he is confronted with well-dressed men and women. 
How about ourselves? Did our husband leave at home a slovenly wife 
slumped over her breakfast coffee? And, when we go downtown to shop 
(ours is not a resort town), we want to remember that our appearance 
can add respect for our husband's profession. Our warm and outgoing 
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personalities can still the qualms that the person on the street might have 
upon first seeing this extremely well-groomed woman. 

We wives want to keep informed concerning the calendar of events 
at school and the policies to some extent, for we can often save our 
husband's office an additional call by helping someone with a simple 
question. Tact is an invaluable attribute for a principal's wife, and she 
must constantly foresee the best way in which to express herself. 

In the school community, we like to accompany our husbands to as 
many activities as possible. The teachers and students are pleased and 
inspired to see that both of us are interested in them and enjoy being 
with them. 

In entertaining the faculty, we have discovered that having them visit 
us in our home is very rewarding in establishing lasting friendships. In 
August the wives who play bridge are invited for an afternoon, and those 
who do not play bridge come for coffee another afternoon. Thus new 
faculty wives begin to feel a part of the community, and old acquaintances 
are renewed following the summer vacation. During the year, the wives 
meet for bridge once a month. During the first part of December, my 
husband and I entertain the faculty and wives and husbands by giving 
a series of coffees initiating the Christmas festivities. The invitations are 
written on small Christmas note paper that expresses the holiday wish 
also. 

Marriages and new babies provide the opportunity for us to give gifts 
in a small way, and to call on these families. Often showers are given, 
but never by the principal’s wife, although I attend, for this would be 
showing preference. 

Our associations outside the school are primarily with people of the 
local college faculty and other Waverlyites, although one teacher and his 
wife are fairly close neighbors, and when we are with them the relation- 
ship is very pleasantly social rather than teacher-principal. School is 
usually not discussed. 

In the community, we wives want to choose the activities to which our 
talents and time best adapt themselves. We participate in no selling 
campaigns for a personal profit, but otherwise we feel free to select our 
activities such as the wives of other professional men do. 

Last, but most certainly not least, we remember that, for guidance of 
the best quality, we refer to our spiritual life, and there we find the 
inspiration, courage, and all the other good things we so need for 
passing on to these precious followers of ours, our youth. 
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Summary of the presentation made by MRS. W. EARL HOLMAN 





I HOPE this morning to take with you a New Look at our responsi- 
bilities. I do not suggest that we “play-act” a role, but rather that, with 
great realism, we use our many talents to aid in the promotion of better 

education. At this time, when our nation’s future freedom depends 

: greatly upon it’s present educational leadership and programming, as 
' : wives of dedicated secondary-school principals, we must add to our 
pleasures of homemaking and numerous civic duties the responsibility of 
helping vitalize the needs of American education to all of America’s 
people. 

Recently, this profession of which we are a part, has come under more 
careful scrutiny and direct criticism. Concerned people from all parts of 
our land are asking many questions pertaining to the functions of our 
schools, qualifications of our educators, and the techniques and skills 
used by them. Curriculum and standards are being weighed. We, as 
well as our husbands, must be able to answer questions with intelligence 
; and understanding. We dare not be apathetic, complacent, or indifferent. 
We must become increasingly vigilant for the betterment of American 
education. Our boys and girls must be assured of a continuation of our 
freedom. Ladies, we have work to do! 

First it is the responsibility of each of us to keep informed concerning 
the problems, plans, and hopes of outstanding educational leaders every- 
where. We must read articles, pamphlets, and books written by men and 
women engaged in the business of education, such as appear in, THE 
BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS; 
materials written by interested lay-people; all materials which tell of 
world political and physical change. We must know the thinking con- 
cerning such pertinent educational problems as these: Federal aid to 
education; teacher tenure; a twelve-month school year; teacher rating; 
population crises. It would be helpful also, for each of us to review the 

history of our American education. From this study we would gain a 
more mature understanding of some of today’s educational problems. 
Next, let us evaluate the possible potential of our communications. 
No school system can make real progress without the support of its 
parents and citizens. Parents and citizens will support a program which 
they understand and in which they believe. In no way do I suggest that 
we go about “orating,” or that we assume those responsibilities of leader- 
ship which might more properly be carried out by our husbands. On 
the other hand, let us not hesitate to show both a devotion to and a 
positive faith in American public education. Let us encourage study by 
service clubs and other community groups. Let us all become better in- 
formed concerning our community's educational needs. Let us work also 
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for the betterment of all of the members of our society. We must en- 
courage a continuation of adult education among our acquaintances and 
personal friends, education for the aged, and sPecial education for the 
handicapped. Let us ourselves take courses of study from nearby colleges 
and universities. 

There is an immediate urgency that all Americans accept new and 
greater responsibilities for American public education. Our children’s 
education is our particular fighting front. As wives of secondary-school 
principals, we can help! We are durable diplomats! We have work to 
do! Ladies, let's get busy! 


Summary of the presentation made by MRS. JOHN P. LOZO 


yn role the wife of a principal plays is determined not only by the 
nature of the community she and her husband serve—whether small or 
large; urban, suburban, or rural; industrial or residential; wealthy or 
middleclass—and the nature and culture of its population, but also by 
her responsibilities in the home. The wife of every principal should be 
interested in her husband's professional work, not merely out of curiosity, 
but as a basis for helpful cooperation. She should be at all times a good 
listener, and keep inviolate the matters he confides in her. 

She should be ready and willing (1) to do confidential typing and 
emergency secretarial work when no help is available, or the work is of 
a super-secret nature or out of session; and (2) to do some research 
reading for him, assemble his notes for talks, etc. She should be able to 
hold her own in social affairs in which the principal participates and also 
be prepared to take part in school functions without prying or gossip. It is 
not wise for her to join with cliques, particularly of school people. In the 
small school, social life generally is more important than in the large 
school. In the larger school, entertaining can be confined to the ad- 
ministrative council which includes vice principals and department heads. 
It would be extremely difficult to include an entire group of over fifty. 

A principal's wife should be well-groomed and should dress con- 
servatively and in good taste. She should not lose her individuality, nor 
let her own personality become submerged; but, at all times, she should 
be herself without affectation or ostentation. A judicious selection of com- 
munity activities of a character-building, cultural, and religious nature 
ought to be wise and desirable. It is far too easy to become involved in 
too many activities and to “spread one’s self too thin.” The aim should be 
for a few well done, rather than many partly done. 

Important as all these duties may be, her main responsibility is to keep 
her husband healthy, happy, and relaxed. He should have a comfortable, 
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restful home to come to, with meals on time, tastefully and nutritiously 
prepared. His wife should never forget that his is a job in which many 
tense situations arise and’she should not pester him about family problems 
until after he has fully relaxed, if at all. She should also protect him from 
certain types of telephone calls, by gracefully parrying advances. This 
is especially true in case of night calls, for he cannot be going day and 
night and maintain his efficiency and health. It can easily be seen that 
there are too many conditioning factors to form a definite pattern of 
activities for all principals’ wives. The principal's wife must be thoughtful 
' all along the line, remembering that her activities add to or detract from 
the public’s confidence in her husband, who serves as a leader in the 

community. 

The role of the wife of the principal varies from place to place, from 
situation to situation. There is no fixed pattern by means of which she 
can cooperate successfully. Many of the most important factors that help | 

make up the complex of a wife's contributions to her husband's success | 
are subtle ones of personality and attitudes that are nebulous or difficult 
to state. Perhaps a single phrase, “common sense,” is the essence of this 
complex. 





Summary of the presentation made by MRS. ALEXANDER A. 
MACKIMMIE, JR. 


in RECENT years many articles have appeared in print not only on the . 
subject of the “organization man,” the junior executive who is on his 
dynamic way to becoming an officer in the firm, but also on the subject 
of the “organization wife.” According to these articles, no matter how 
capable the young man may be, there is one final, acid test he must pass 
before he is allowed to place his eager foot above the middle rung of the 
ladder: What is his wife like? Is she attractive (but not too attractive), 
poised, cultured? Can she be counted on at all times to enhance the social] 
prestige of the company? Or is she likely to commit a faux pas and thus 
be the cause of a thumbs down attitude toward her husband’s career in 
the firm? Wives have complained bitterly about the way their lives are 
being stifled by the octopus of management. They feel its tenacles are 
too far-reaching and should not involve them as much as they do. I have 
no statistics to prove just how widespread this whole attitude of judging 
wives as well as husbands has become, but the idea is general enough so 
that it is now sometimes used as the dramatic element in soap operas. 
When a school superintendent and a board of education are con- 
sidering a list of candidates in order to fill a principalship, do they, before 
making their final decision, examine the qualifications of the candidate’s 
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wife? In the East, generally speaking, the administration expects the 
principal's wife to play a natural, normal role in community affairs and 
to contribute to the community according to her talents and interests, but 
I do not believe she is ever, for example, expected to entertain the super- 
intendent and his wife at a formal dinner before the principalship is 
finally offered to her husband. 

However, although the principal's wife need pass no final examination, 
once established in a town she will find that there is a great deal to keep 
her busy. Her role will differ according to the size and location of the 
community. Her own background and temperament will also be decisive 
factors in her contribution. Since a man’s first principalship is usually in 
a small community, his wife, through school, church, and club affairs, 
soon becomes acquainted with nearly everyone in the town. It is a 
pleasant place, on the whole, in which to live, but it has its pitfalls. I 
can remember one young principal whose wife played a part in his being 
asked to look for another position. Her chief fault was simply a rather 
affected way of talking which gave the women of the town an inferiority 
complex; they resented her condescending attitude and their dislike of 
her became attached also to the principal. 

A small community usually means a faculty that is not too numerous 
for the principal's wife to entertain with ease. She should realize that 
small towns can be lonely places at first for beginning teachers, and the 
principal and his wife can build morale by helping those members to 
adjust to their new jobs and to a strange community. I shall never forget 
the unhappy, lonely evenings I spent on my first teaching assignment 
where the principal and his wife with a friendly gesture or two could 
have done so much to dispell the indifference and coldness of the first few 
weeks in a tiny New England town. 

In a large city, the role of a principal’s wife is, in many ways, different 
from the one played in a small community. She still, of course, attends 
the high-school social affairs and the athletic contests. Although she may 
know only a handful of the students instead of the whole school as she 
formerly did, she will find that all students expect the principal's wife to 
be interested in their school activities and that they enjoy seeing her 
and, whenever possible, meeting her at their social gatherings. She, in 
turn, will want the students in her husband’s school to know who she is 
and to recognize that she, too, is part of the team. Like so many high- 
school principals, my husband began his career as a teacher-coach, and, 
willy-nilly, I soon acquired a fairly good working knowledge of every 
interscholastic sport. May I add that a real interest in athletics is a 
tremendous help when the principal's wife, as she so often does, finds 
herself in the stadium with an empty seat beside her because some 
problem has arisen which requires the attention of the “top brass.” 

The faculty of a large city high school is much more self-sufficient than 
that in a small community. Salaries, on the whole, are higher and the 
faculty is made up of experienced teachers who efficiently run faculty 
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social affairs and do much more entertaining of the principal’s wife than 
she can possibly return. As younger teachers are added to the staff, they 
are often natives of the city itself or its suburbs and need nothing in the 
way of orientation to their surroundings. 

In respect to community affairs in a large city, the principal's wife is 
more apt to be “lost in the crowd.” She is freer to follow her own bent in 
whatever contributions she chooses to make in the time that is not filled 
with school affairs. 

Our home is located in what is called the Insurance Capital of the 
United States. How does the life of a school administrator’s wife differ 
from an insurance executive's wife? Basically they are much the same. 
Her husband is expected to take a prominent part in community service; 
therefore, his evenings are nearly as well-filled with various meetings as 
are a high-school principal’s. She meets people interested in insurance, 
attends insurance banquets and conventions. When her group talks shop, 
their conversation is fundamentally about statistics; when school people 
talk shop, the main topic is youth and its problems. Which is more worth 
while in this “world of woe”? Whatever the answer, I for one would 
not want to exchange places—even though at times, I must confess, I do 
admire that mink coat! 


Summary of the presentation made by MRS. ALBERT L. MATTOON 


V Vi: LIVE in Findlay, Ohio, a city of some 29,000 about fifty miles 
south of Toledo. Located in the heart of a large agricultural area, it is 
also the center of the oil industry and is the home of the Ohio Oil Com- 
pany. We have a considerable number of relatively small units of light 
industry. The absence of heavy industry has resulted in the absence of 
large foreign and Negro groups. In our senior high school of nearly 1200 
students, there are a few of Mexican origin and there are no Negroes. 
With five colleges within twenty-five miles of us, it is not surprising that 
about half of our graduates attend college or university. A poll of a 
recent graduating class showed that 85 per cent of them expected to 
continue their education or training in college, university, or some voca- 
tional area such as nursing, business, cosmetology, or industry. 

What is my role in the community and the school that I have described 
as the wife of the senior high-school principal? Well, I like to think I help 
make it a better community in which to live and a better school for both 
students and faculty. In my opinion, I can be most valuable and most 
important, not by being a “community leader,” but by assisting my 
husband in discharging the many responsibilities which are his. I think 
this relationship was best recognized when, as president of the Ohio 
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Education Association, my husband presented me to the annual conven- 
tion as the “Assistant to the President,” and as he has introduced me to 
various professional groups, “Assistant to the Principal.” By this I do not 
mean to imply that I am unconcerned about community affairs. I am 
actively associated with literary clubs, bridge clubs, and the American 
Cancer Society, and our Sunday school, of which I served as the super- 
intendent for two years. But all of these activities and responsibilities 
yield to those in which I can help my husband fulfill his obligations as 
high-school principal. 

One of the most important areas in which I endeavor to be helpful is 
that of improving principal-faculty relations. I make it a practice fre- 
quently to bake cookies or cakes which are available to members of the 
faculty as they go to the principal's office during the day or after school. 
At the regular faculty meetings held twice each month, refreshments are 
served by faculty committees. Sometimes I provide cookies or cakes. At 
the first meeting this year, | provided pies, which the faculty seemed to 
enjoy very much. I call on ladies of the faculty who may be in the 
hospital and faculty wives who may be sick. If my husband wants to 
have an uninterrupted meeting of a faculty group, such as the depart- 
ment heads or administrative staff, we will invite husbands and wives to 
our home for dinner. Living ten miles from school, there is no interruption 
for my husband’s meeting or the conversation of the others following 
dinner. Of course, I attend all faculty parties and activities, which are 
not infrequent. 

I believe my husband's relations with both students and parents are 
improved by my participation in activities involving them. I assist in all 
of the “Parents Nights,” two of which are held each year. I attend all of 
the music and dramatic productions presented by school groups and 
nearly all of the athletic contests, both in Findlay and elsewhere. We 
sometimes take some of the cheerleaders to out-of-town games and have 
taken part of the operetta cast to see their current production presented 
by a professional group in some city. We believe sincerely that parents 
and students like to know the principal's wife and to observe her interest 
in their activities. 

Finally, and probably most important of all, my husband says that my 
greatest contribution to the welfare of the school and the community is 
my constant attention to his personal mental and physical well-being. As 
all wives of principals’ are aware, the pressures and tensions involved in 
crowded schools, expanding curricula, complicated extracurricular pro- 
grams, and the maintenance of a favorable public relations program bear 
heavily on our husbands. Sometimes we can offer suggestions which may 
help in the solution of some of their problems. But of more importance, 
we can be good listeners as they “talk out” the many complications in- 
volved in these problems. As loyal and as faithful as the principal's ad- 
ministrative staff may be, he cannot enjoy the complete freedom of ex- 
pression with them as he can with his wife. 
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WHAT RESPONSIBILITY DOES THE SCHOOL HAVE FOR SEEKING 
SCHOLARSHIP AID FOR NEEDY AND ABLE STUDENTS? 


Cuamman: Kenneth F. Bick, Principal, Senior High School, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
G. Mason Hall, Principal, Senior High School, Edmonds, Washington. 
Robert W. Strickler, Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Summary of the presentation made by MAHLON A. POVENMIRE 


J: IS definitely the responsibility of the school to help talented students 
obtain scholarships. This can be accomplished by early identification of 
these students and by providing adequate curricular offerings, good guid- 
ance, and the motivation for them to do excellent work. In addition, the 
school should encourage industry and community groups, such as Parent 
Teacher Associations and service clubs, to offer scholarships. 

Talented students should be identified early so that they can be guided 
into courses in mathematics, science, and foreign languages. This guid- 
ance is more difficult in the cases of academically talented girls who often- 
times avoid advanced mathematics and physics courses. Parents of eighth- 
grade students should be made aware of the stricter entrance requirements 
of colleges so that ninth-grade electives may be chosen carefully. One of 
the responsibilities of the college counselor can well be the double check- 
ing of the records of the incoming students in order not to overlook those 
with college ability. 

Schools of sufficient size should section their students in talented, gen- 
eral, and basic classes in English, geometry, biology, and history in order 
that the work may be challenging for each group. Several schools in the 
Cleveland area have established talented sections of algebra in the eighth 
grade in order better to prepare these students for college admission and 
scholarship opportunities. By the end of the ninth grade, these students 
have completed intermediate algebra. Both plane and solid geometry 
are studied in the tenth grade and college algebra and trigonometry in 
the eleventh grade. In the senior year, the course involves statistics, prob- 
ability, and an introduction to calculus. Classes have been maekel also 
in foreign languages in the junior high schools. This advanced work in 
mathematics and languages is not used for earlier graduation from high 
school. 

The responsibility of the school to help students think through their 
college problems involves many members of the staff, but particularly the 
home-room advisers and the college counselor. It is not too early to begin 





~ Mahlon A. Povenmire is Principal of Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio. 
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intensive college counseling in the tenth grade by acquainting students 
in groups with the facilities available for providing information. The 
opportunity for students to participate in both group and individual con- 
ferences should be continued through the junior and senior years. 

It is important that the initiative for scholarship applications come from 
the students. It is the responsibility of the school to publicize the scholar- 
ships available so that the students may be aware of them. This can be 
done by conferences, feature articles in the school paper, public address 
announcements, and special scholarship bulletin boards. The college coun- 
selor can help in checking the scholarship applications to see that no 
essential information is omitted. Colleges appreciate having a statement 
included giving information about the high school, such as enrollment, 
type of community, and percentage of graduates enrolled in colleges dur- 
ing the past several years. 

At the “Get Acquainted” meetings of the Lakewood High School 
Parent-Teacher Association held in Octobers during the past several 
years, problems have been discussed which have special significance on 
the different grade levels. Parents of students in the junior class have 
been informed of scholarship opportunities and procedures for applying 
by the college counselor, as a part of these meetings. 

Another opportunity for both parents and students to learn of scholar- 
ships is the annual area College eo which has been sponsored by Lake- 
wood High School for a me of years in cooperation with four neigh- 
boring high schools. At the one held last November, there were one 
hundred thirty five colleges represented and over two thousand parents 
and students in attendance. Students in the sophomore, junior, atuaiie 
classes were invited to attend. Since there are many follow-up conferences 
by college representatives at the high school, this meeting is only a small 
part of the college guidance program. 

The development of a close relationship between the school and the 
members of the scholarship committees of the various colleges and univer- 
sities is helpful in keeping them informed of potential scholarship winners. 
Also they can help make the students who have aversion to using available 
loan funds aware of the trend by donors to give part scholarships and 
part loans. This is done in order to encourage young people to assume 
some of the financial responsibility for their education. 
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Summary of the presentation made by FRANKLIN J. KELLER 





My PARTICIPATION in this program is determined by my title and 

service in Community Talent Search. The culmination of the program is 

admission to college. The fact that the college-bound students come from 

deprived families makes it abundantly clear that they, more than any 
others, will need scholarships. 


; First, it should be noted that CTS includes all deprived pupils regard- 
less of race or creed. A CTS project attempts to help a community bring 
about the concentration, in junior and senior high school, of additional 
and special testing, instructional, and auxiliary services, together with 
cultural exposure and a more intensive program of _ involvement 
to pupils living in a low socio-economic area, pupils deprived of the cul- 
tural advantages of pupils from the middle classes—regardless of race or 
creed. 

Community Talent Search helps communities to tap those under- 
privileged groups which—through no fault of their own—are not con- 
tributing their fair share of superior students to our pool of trained 
manpower, which is in such short supply today. In doing so, CTS also 

4 helps communities achieve the cherished American ideal of equality of 

’ educational opportunity for all. The approach involves digging down 

deeper than is customary to spot talented youngsters in their early forma- 
tive years, then providing them with necessary compensating follow- 
through services. 


Ordinarily talent can be identified through the use of standardized tests 
of academic aptitude and achievement. These tests, however, usually 
underestimate the potential ability of youth who have been deprived of 
the motivation of books, magazines, newspapers, as well as the cultural, 
academic, and occupational experiences of their parents. Therefore, in 
addition to the usual tests of verbal and quantitative aptitude and school 
achievement—normally valid predictors of academic Riiny-dinarition, 
teacher judgment, non-verbal tests, projective techniques, and attitude 
scales must also be used. 

Though these are new-old techniques, applying them to these severely 
underprivileged groups is experimental. They will be tested for validi 
over a period of several years, along with entirely new techniques, suc 
as new approaches to culture-fair tests. To CTS, the measure of success 
is the increase in the number of successful college candidates from a given 
school over pre-project years. 

CTS operates in any community which requests its services and, at the 
same time, seems promising as a demonstration center. 





Franklin J. Keller is Project Director of the Community Talent Search, National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, New York, New York. 
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The Demonstration Project was set up in Junior High School #43 in 
September 1956 and in George Washington High School in ———— 
1957 when the ninth grade in junior high school became the tenth grade 
in senior high school. The Demonstration Project is a pilot, but not neces- 
sarily a model for CTS. It is one city’s attempt to solve the problem of the 
potentially talented child from a deprived background. It is an intensive, 
concentrated program of early identification and educational stimulation 
embodying the best known procedures and practices. Community Talent 
Search brings the story to school superintendents and their staffs in other 
cities not only through conferences and printed matter, but also by arrang- 
ing for them to visit the two project schools. Superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, guidance directors, and high-school principals have come 
from many cities, among them Albany, Allentown, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Rochester, Schenectady, Syracuse, Utica, and 
Washington. We hope that other communities will set up their own 
demonstrations, hen: upon their own local conditions oat needs. We 
hope that they can profit from the operations of the New York Demonstra- 
tion and from the experience of Community Talent Search. 

Only on-the-scene observations can convey a reasonable measure of 
appreciation of the scope and effectiveness of the Demonstration. How- 
ever, a partial appreciation may result from a consideration of the eighteen 
minimum essentials: 


Intensive individual counseling 

Dynamic group guidance 

Provision of occupational information 

Development of new guidance materials 

Utilization of the school library 

Arranging inspirational and informational student assemblies 

Developing new approaches to parent education 

Obtaining full faculty participation 

. Providing appropriate teacher training 

10. Supplying appropriate psychological testing, and experimentation with 
new testing techniques 

11. Providing clinical services when needed 

12. Organizing and keeping meaningful records 

13. Providing temporary financial assistance 

14. Modifying the curriculum to meet the needs of the population involved 

15. Coordinating related guidance activities involved in health, attendance, 
and other school services 

16. Coordination with out-of-school community agencies 

17. Follow-up in senior high school and carrying out the guidance practices 
listed above 

18. Follow-up into college 


Actually, scholarships have not as yet been a CTS problem because the 
most advanced pilot project pupils are only in the eleventh grade, but 
from now on eligibility for scholarships becomes a most important phase 
of CTS activity. Two members of our advisory board probably know as 
much about the problem as anybody else in the country. 


© DID MR 69 to 
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WHAT ARE NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE EVALUATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 





CuamMan: George E. Erickson, Principal, High School, Beaverton, 
Oregon. 


DIscUSSANTS: 
I. B. Bryant, Principal, Kashmere Gardens High School, Houston, Texas. 
Wendell E. Dunn, Principal, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, 


Maryland. 


Summary of the presentation made by KENT W. LEACH 


a are relatively few new developments in the evaluation of 
secondary schools. There are a few different techniques of evaluation and 
there are slightly altered interpretations of philosophy concerning the 
evaluative process. But there is really nothi 6 genuinely new—only 
modifications of common sense, an ingredient which is not innate in human 
beings, but rather an end product of the blending of practice and theory. 

Evaluation is the process of ascertaining whether or not something has 
value, and if it has, to what degree. In order to determine the degree of 
value, “yardsticks” or criteria should be used as a guide to determine 
whether or not the characteristics of value exist. Before such criteria can 
be formulated, a philosophy should have been formulated; and a philos- 
ophy should imply goals or objectives. To determine whether or not there 
are new developments in the evaluation of secondary schools, one must 
ask whether or not there is anything new concerning the formulation of 
philosophy, the development of objectives, the establishment of criteria, 
and the use of techniques in the process of evaluating. 


THe PHILosoPpHy 


At one time administrators, teachers, and the community used philos- 
ophies that were rather common to all communities. No one knew exactly 
from whence they came. Perhaps they were derived from the speeches 
and writings of educators and authors. At any rate, each school simply 
followed an installed philosophy. The philosophy existed before the 
school was established and the school had to fit the philosophy. 

A change gradually developed until it was believed that schools should 
be evaluated in terms of their own unique problems and backgrounds. 
This attitude held forth that each school had unique problems, unique 
individuals, and unique situations. Therefore, it should be evaluated in 
terms of its own unique philosophy. A major weakness with this approach, 


Kent W. Leach is Associate Professor in the School of Education and Director of the 
Bureau of School Services, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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however, was that there was not an adequate amount of research done to 
determine the kinds of uniqueness. As a result, a different viewpoint was 
developed; it was advocated that a thorough survey should be made of the 
school’s community and the entire environment in which the school was 
located and which the school served. Knowing all about the community 
would enable a school to formulate a philosophy which would help meet 
the needs of the community and the pupils living in the community. How- 
ever, the thinking now is to have a combination of the above listed pro- 
cedures. It is realized that parts of the philosophy of a school should be 
indeed scrutinized in terms of the kind of community which the school 
serves; but there should also be some parts of the philosophy of a school 
which should be in the philosophies of all schools, no matter in what types 
of communities the schools exist. After all, although unique differences 
of communities should be recognized, there are also some common ob- 
jectives toward which all schools should strive. This attitude implies much. 
It means, for instance, that secondary-school curricula should offer pro- 
grams of instruction which meet not only the needs of pupils in a com- 
munity, but which also prepare its pupils to compete successfully with 
other people from other parts of the world. It implies, further, that an 
education which helps to adjust an individual to his local environment is 
not sufficient, because the community in which a pupil may find himself 
after his formal schooling has been completed may be located in another 
part of the world. 


THe OBjEcTIVES 

Actually, the objectives of secondary education have not changed very 
much over the last twenty years. The often quoted phrase “meeting the 
needs of children” is gradually becoming closer to becoming a — 
Despite recurrent attempts to have secondary education meet the n 
of just a few pupils, the intellectually “elite,” or the college bound, more 
and more secon schools are developing a comprehensive high-school 
program—a program which helps all pupils. Even though the concept of 
public schools is being questioned and attacked in certain parts of the 
country and even though some self-appointed “authorities” are formulatin 
objectives for secondary education, the ere public is demanding, aa 
demanding with increasing frequency, that the public schools be 4. all 
boys and girls and not for just a select few. 


THe CRITERIA 


What “yardsticks” can be used as guides to help evaluators determine 
whether or not secondary schools are functioning in terms of their phi- 
losophy and objectives? As Dr. Roderick D. Matthews points out, the 
Evaluative “Criteria published by the Cooperative Study of Secondary- 
School Standards is contributing, among many other things, the lists of 
different kinds of criteria for an excellent secondary school. The continu- 
ing revisions of this document do present us with excellent criteria. 
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TECHNIQUES OF EVALUATING 


Are there new techniques which evaluators can use to determine 
whether or not a secondary school is doing a good job? The state of 
Michigan has something to offer in the unique relationship that exists 
between the state-wide accrediting of schools as done by the University 
of Michigan and the regional accrediting of schools as carried on by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. There is 
nothing new, of course, in having an evaluation of schools made via an 
examination of annual report blanks filled out by schools describing cer- 
tain phases of the school’s program, qualifications of teachers, class enroll- 
ments, etc. This, of course, is done in Michigan as well as in other states. 
There is nothing new, either, in having those schools that are applying for 
accreditation from either the state agency or the North Central Associa- 
tion visited by an evaluating team. But the unique feature that 
exists in Michigan is that accrediting is viewed by the schools as being an 
evaluation of the entire school and its program. Accrediting is not a proc- 
ess that simply checks the academic offerings of college bound students 
with the purpose of permitting them to enter universities and colleges 
without taking entrance examinations. During the last ten years, the 
accrediting of secondary schools in Michigan by the University of Michi- 
gan and the North Central Association is an evaluation of all facets of the 
secondary school. 

Whereas in many states schools are visitied by an evaluation team only 
when they are applying for accrediting or subsequently when extreme 
problems emerge, secondary schools in Michigan are visited regularly. 
Schools meeting the University of Michigan’s minimum criteria are visited 
every two years; schools meeting the University of Michigan’s highest 
criteria use the North Central Association’s criteria and are visited every 
four years. Of the 835 secondary schools, public and non-public, in the 
state of Michigan, 673 are accredited by the University of Michigan, 280 
of which are accredited by the North Central Association. All of these 673 
schools are visited regularly by Universitiy of Michigan personnel. Data 
collected by University of Michigan personnel during the visits are made 
available to the University’s Executive Committee and to the North Cen- 
tral Association’s State Committee. Thus, both agencies have continual 
up-to-date files on all accredited secondary schools in Michigan. 

What process does the University of Michigan use in sending out evalua- 
tion teams to the schools? Schools with an enrollment of 200 or less are 
usually visited by one person who spends the entire day in the school 
meeting with the administrators, obtaining a bird’s-eye view of the entire 
building and site, talking with teachers individually, and seeing every 
room in the building. After school, the visitor meets with the entire staff. 

Schools with enrollments between 200-500 are usually visited by teams 
made up of two to five people. In addition to the general consultant in 
charge of the visit (one who has had administrative and teaching experi- 
ence in public schools), the other personnel are University faculty mem- 
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bers representing those areas of the curriculum in which local administra- 
tors desire help. After school the University specialists meet with teachers 
in various groups. 

Schools with enrollments over 500 are visited by teams numbering from 
six to sixteen people. The procedures are the same as outlined above. 
After all visits, a letter citing the observations of the visitors is sent back 
to the school and carbons are available to the University of Michigan's 
Executive Committee and the NCA’s State Committee. The main features 
of the above listed procedures are these: 


1. Regularly scheduled “on the scene” visits are made to schools by 


qualified Pe we 

2. Physical features of the school are checked. 

3. The administrative and organizational features of the school are 
scrutinized. 

4. The special phases of the school’s program are checked; e.g., library, 
guidance, testing, lunch program, extra or cocurricular activities, etc. 

5. The academic and non-academic segments of the instructional program 
are checked by subject area specialists. 

Recently, principals of secondary schools as well as outstanding second- 
ary-school teachers have been serving with University of Michigan per- 
sonnel on some of the evaluation teams. Accreditation and evaluation in 
Michigan are now terms that are synonymous; and the important point to 
administrators is that evaluation is truly a continual process. 


By using the Evaluative Criteria as a guide, by y the subjective 


judgments of subject matter specialists, and by using the accreditation 
criteria of the University of Michigan and the North Central Association, 
the local administrator and his teaching staff obtain ideas which can be 
used as points of discussion in staff meetings. As a result, the school’s 
staff members are usually stimulated to evaluate their own school. 

Evaluation of a secondary school should be more than the —— of a 
report blank; regularly scheduled visits to the school should be made by 
ser people. Finding out what is valuable about a school requires 

e use of more than a set of standards; it demands, also, a compilation of 
subjective judgments. Printed regulations, listed policies, and published 
criteria supplemented by the observations of qualified people—when all 
of these forces are brought into play, the chances for a valid evaluation 
exist. 
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Summary of the presentation made by RODERIC D. MATTHEWS 


Many suggestions have been made relative to the evaluation of 
secondary schools, but there is growing support for the use of the proce- 
dures and materials of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. The findings of several research studies indicate the value 
and effectiveness of these procedures and the increase in sales of the 
materials are proof of their growing popularity. Although much has been 
said and written about the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, requests for explanations and information seem on the increase. 

Early in the work of the Cooperative Study, the principle was devel- 
oped that a school can best be evaluated in relation to what it is trying to 
do (philosophy and objectives) for the pupils which it enrolls or for the 
pupils for which it has responsibility. One may criticize the philosophy 
and raise questions about the knowledge of the characteristics and needs 
of the youth served by the school, but it is difficult to see how it is fair or 
appropriate to judge the quality of what is done in a school on the basis 
of goals not accepted by those responsible for the school or on the basis 
of ability or needs of students not present in the school or not available to 
the school. The materials which have been developed to make possible 
the type of evaluation recommended by the Cooperative Study are pro- 
vided in the Evaluative Criteria. The current edition, 1950, is in the 
process of being revised, and a new edition will be available in June 1960. 

The General Committee of the Cooperative Study, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the regional associations of colleges and secondary schools, 
have approved the continuance of procedures and format of materials 
which characterized the 1950 edition with such changes as would be 
designed to clarify them and bring them up to date. To assist in this 
process national associations with specialized interests were asked to 
appoint committees to consider appropriate sections of the Evaluative 
Criteria and make suggestions for improvement. These committees were 
appointed; they worked on the assignment; and then they submitted their 
suggestions or had a representative at the revision workshop in Swarth- 
more durinig seven weeks of the summer of 1958. 

At the workshop, the specialist presented his suggestions to the other 
members who had other interests but were well acquainted with evalua- 
tion procedures. This process went on for a week with four to nine persons 
in the group. The level of interest throughout each week was high, and 
the results were generally recognized as good. All of the areas of the 
Evaluative Criteria were given this intensive study, and a first draft was 
ready at the end of the workshop. The work was oy, amage and cumula- 
tive; so some suggestions made in successive weeks have significance for 





~ Roderic D. Matthews is Professor of Education in the University of Pennsylvania 
and Director of the Revision Program of the Cooperative Study of Secondary-School 
Standards, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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areas considered earlier. The revising of these first drafts is now being 
done. Relatively little work was done on drafting the Manual, and that, 
too, is now being carried out. A draft copy of the 1960 edition of the 
Evaluative Criteria should be ready for review by the General Committee 
at its meeting in June 1959. 

The personnel of the 1958 summer workshop at Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, was composed of 33 members representing — professional 
interests in the 1960 edition of the Evaluative Criteria. In the group were 
representatives from the U. S. Office of Education, eight state departments 
of education distributed from Maine to Alabama to Oregon, several city 
school systems, a number of senior high schools, several colleges of edu- 
cation, and subject area organizations including agricultural education, 
health and physical education, music education, religious education, and 
safety education. The members of the workshop were assigned to their 
areas of special interest covering all of the learning included in the 1960 
edition of the Evaluative Criteria. 


HOW CAN THE PRINCIPAL BEST PROMOTE HIS PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH AND THAT OF HIS STAFF? 


CuammMan: William E. McBride, Principal, Farragut High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Thomas R. Hornor, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary 
Education, Kanawha County Schools, Charleston, West Virginia. 
Paul H. Farris, Principal, Pentucket Regional Junior-Senior High 
School, West Newbury, Massachusetts. 


Summary of the presentation made by ALEXANDER A. MACKIMMIE, JR. 


‘ie principal who expects to be able to stimulate professional improve- 
ment on the part of his colleagues must first be sure that his own house is 
in order. He must leave no room for doubt as to the sincerity of his 
interest in and enthusiasm for this facet of his supervisory responsibility. 
It is also essential that his competency for furnishing leadership in this 
area be clearly recognized. These vital evidences that “he practices what 
he preaches” can be demonstrated only through a well-organized and 
consistent, personal, professional-improvement program. 

Heading this program is that old stand-by, general and professional 
reading. The general category is mentioned first because it seems to the 


Alexander A. Mackimmie, Jr., is Principal of Bulkeley High School, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 
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writer to need emphasis. It is of paramount importance that the principal 
be a well-informed person in the cultural, economic, political, and social 
areas. This means that he must keep abreast of contemporary thought 
and developments through contact with at least one newspaper having 
thorough national and international coverage, several good magazines, 
and a sampling, as his interests dictate, of current belles lettres. In the 
professional field, two or three standard journals should be perused regu- 
larly, supplemented by a judicious selection of books, planned to keep 
him familiar with trends in a variety of educational spheres. This mini- 
mum program is basic to enable the principal to carry out one of his major 
functions—that of interpretation of the educational, social, and economic 
climate to his staff. An interested wife who can do some reviewing and 
reporting is an invaluable asset in making this part of the growth process 
feasible. 

A careful and continuous study of the community, including the foster- 
ing of contacts that will provide accurate information regarding all phases 
of its life, is another valuable growth activity that merits more attention 
than it usually receives. The purpose of such study is not ey ape 
relations, although this will probably be a concomitant benefit, but the 


seeking of knowledge and understanding. The sources and materials for 
this unofficial, non-credit, graduate course are the normal ones—church 
groups, service clubs, PTA’s or other parent organizations, fraternal orders, 
and any representative segment of the people that provides an opportunity 


for listening and learning. The medium is not a matter of prime concern 
—the important thing is that the principal be constantly striving to improve 
his ability to appraise, evaluate, and synthesize his raw, sociological 
material. 

Attendance at and participation in the conferences and meetings of 
professional organizations at national, state, and local levels is unques- 
tionably one of the most rewarding of all the available methods for extend- 
ing the prinicipal’s professional stature. These gatherings succeed in high 
degree in bringing the more perplexing problems of administration and 
supervision into focus and are a fruitful source of the best practices for 
attempting their solution. They also almost invariably offer much in the 
way of inspiration and challenge that serves as aqua vitae to the harassed 
and jaded administrator. The local area principals’ group offers an oppor- 
tunity for exchange of ideas that is too often neglected and that needs 
more protection. Its informal atmosphere and relatively small size insures 
the involvement of all participants, and its concern with grass-roots prob- 
lems invariably holds their interest. Another type of conference that tends 
to be by-passed is that of the regional accrediting association. It is unique 
in the opportunity that it provides for breaking down the vertical frag- 
mentation of education and serving as a medium for communication be- 
tween college and secondary school people. Possibly the most stimulating 
activity of all in the meeting category is the invitational seminar or confer- 
ence, either national or regional in scope, now being sponsored by various 
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universities. The annual Large High School Principals Conference at the 
University of Colorado is an excellent example. Fortunate, indeed, is the 
principal who is privileged to have this experience. 

These comments on vehicles for the principal's self-improvement would 
be incomplete without some reference to formal course work. Except for 
the beginner, the average principal usually has completed all the course 
and degree requirements that he will ever need for professional advance- 
ment. Often he is so surfeited that he rebels against further excursions 
into the classroom as a learner. When this mood has passed, he might do 
well to consider the occasional auditing of a course in one of his weaker 
professional areas or better still, decide to rectify his shortcomings in some 
academic or cultural field such as economics, literature, or art apprecia- 
tion. If the opportunity presents itself, he might himself become a 
purveyor of knowledge at the college level. The experience of teaching 
summer session or extension courses can be refreshing, enlightening, and 
enjoyable. 

At this point a remark or two is in order on the ultimate objective of 
all the principal’s efforts at self-improvement; namely, the furnishing of 
leadership in promoting the professional growth of his staff. The first stage 
is establishing the proper climate. The atmosphere necessary for even 
moderate success requires that the principal make it clear that he recog- 
nizes his staff as co-workers in the ventures they are about to undertake 
together. It is also important that the faculty feel that leadership is sin- 


cerely interested in their welfare. This situation can be achieved only as 
a result of consistent effort on the so of the principal to provide the best 


teaching and working conditions that facilities and resources permit. This 
includes reasonable loads, adequate materials, and recognition of superior 
teaching. 

The specific activities that can be utilized in promoting staff professional 
growth are usually classed under the heading of in-service training. One 
of the common approaches is the planned series of general faculty meet- 
ings. This medium is likely to be more effective with small rather than 
with large faculties. In either case, it is probably better to deal with broad 
topics rather than specifics. Headings used by the writer in one such series 
included: “Thinking through Some Aspects of Learning,” “Some Implica- 
tions of Recent Developments in the American Economy,” and “The Role 
of the School in the Modern Social Order.” This program was planned by 
the Faculty Advisory Council and carried out with the cooperation of the 
School of Education of the University of Connecticut. Other methods and 
techniques that a well-conceived, in-service offering should employ are 
the specific-problem committee, the study-discussion group, and teacher 
participation in professional organizations and conferences. The study 
group is particularly worth while because it lends itself to work in interest 
and cultural areas. The outstanding activity of this nature in the writer's 
school this past year was a teacher initiated and planned study group on 
“The Stock Market and Investment Tips for Teachers.” Reserved for final 
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mention is the most effective professional growth instrument of all—the 
individual principal-teacher conference, for it provides the setting that 
best enables the wise and understanding principal to offer succor to both 
the neophyte and the master teacher. 


Summary of the presentation made by BYRON W. HANSFORD 


I SINCERELY believe that this is one of the most vital problems facing 
American educators today. In-service education for a stat is fully as im- 
portant as pre-service education; yet, with a few notable exceptions, our 
in-service education programs are failures. 

It is easy to set up on paper a comprehensive and adequate program 
for professional growth and development. Many fine books and articles 
have been written on this subject. The difficulty comes in the implementa- 
tion of the projected plans. In my classes, I have pontifically told my 
students that a successful in-service education program must start with a 
“felt need” on the part of the teachers. But what do you do with teachers 
whose only recognized felt need is the need for higher salaries, the need 
to get out of meetings and committee work, the need to leave school early 
so that they can get to the beauty shop and get their hair set? I know 
what we have done in the past, we have tried to bribe them into having 
some felt needs and taking some additional college credit or doing some 
committee work which in some magical way was supposed to help them 
in their work even though these things might bear no relationship to the 
teacher's professional interest or needs. I am afraid that in many cases 
these teachers have taken courses so that they could move up a step on 
the salary schedule and their attitude in the course has been the same as 
that of a boy serving time in detention. 

In the past we have sometimes asked teachers to use a checklist for 
individual stock taking and to identify their areas of weakness. This in 
many instances has become like “testifying” that I used to hear in the 
country churches when I was a boy in Missouri. Some people are too 
proud to testify, so they have no problems. Others become so engrossed 
in the process that they confess to all kinds of weaknesses and pretty 
soon it appears that they are so far gone that it is hardly worth any 
effort on their part or on the part of anyone else to try to rehabilitate 
them. All in all too many teachers have lost the spark, the inspiration, 
the missionary spirit that is essential to good teaching. Some way or other 
through in-service education this spirit must be recovered. 

In dealing with the topic for discussion, I make two basic assumptions, 
both of which are open to question, but they are essential to my method 
of proceeding. My first basic assumption is that this is one problem 


Byron W. Hansford is Associate Professor of Educational Administration, Michigan 
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rather than two. In other words, my premise will be that the principal 
can best contribute to his own professional growth by working cooper- 
atively with his staff in contributing to theirs. My second basic assump- 
tion is that traditional in-service training eg have a been 
failures in the past and that there is little hope for them in the future. 

In ——s my thesis I concern myself primarily with the following 
three things: (1) motivation for professional growth; (2) opportunity for 
professional growth; (3) evaluation of professional growth. These things 
are not of equal weight, but they will all be dealt with. 


I wish that I were an expert in motivational psychology and could come 
up with some pat, sure-fire procedures. I cannot, but I do believe that we 
have some approaches that bear great promise. I think that many of our 
failures in the past are traceable to the fact that the plans were psycho- 
logically unsound. We have asked teachers to improve themselves instead 
of attacking the problem of why teachers should improve. I believe that 
all teachers want to do a better job. I am sure that all teachers would 
like to get more job satisfaction from what they are doing and that they 
will get more satisfaction through doing a better job of teaching. There- 
fore, my approach to the matter of in-service growth would be through a 
study of how a faculty might more effectively serve the needs of youth. 

If I were attempting to implement this plan, I would start with a re- 
examination of the purposes of schools in a democracy. This would also 
bring out the fact that, whether we like it or not, America is thrust into 
a position of leadership in the free world. That the ultimate hope of the 
survival of human dignity might very well rest with the course of action 
taken by the United States in the years ahead. That the future of any 
democracy is dependent upon enlightened citizenry and that the people 
of this country have, to a large measure, charged the public schools with 
the responsibility of enlightening their future citizens. I believe that all 

ple need to be associated with a cause that is bigger than they are. 
This kind of association seems to lift them above themselves and to inspire 
them to greater effort. The great movements of the past have been the 
kind in which a person could lose himself in devotion to the cause. I am 
convinced that the cause of public education in a democracy has all the 
elements essential for a crusade. 

If the challenge of public education is accepted by the teachers, then 
motivation for professional growth and development is automatic. Organ- 
ization for study and opportunity for growth are relatively simple. If study 
committees are needed, they should be set up; if professional literature is 
needed, it should be made available; if released time is necessary, it should 
be forthcoming; if outside resources are necessary, they should be ob- 
tained; if a permissive atmosphere does not exist, it should be brought into 
being; if reassurance and praise are lacking, they should be furnished; and 
where wise counsel is necessary, it should be available. These may be 
primary my rage ye of the principal. Evaluation of this program be- 

gr 


comes the degree of success of all students. 
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HOW CAN STATE AND NATIONAL MEMBERSHIPS BE 
MAINTAINED AND INCREASED? 


CuairnMan: G. E. Damon, Assistant Secretary for Membership, NASSP, 
Washington, D. C. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Ernest Stapleton, Principal, Valley High School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 


B. F. LaBorde, Principal, High School, Marksville, Louisiana. 


Summary of the presentation made by S. P./- BOMGARDNER 


3 REPLY to this question, one would surely say by promoting com- 
bined membership in both State and National Associations. The value of 
membership in a professional organization is seldom questioned by indi- 
viduals who realize that their interests can best be served and advanced 
by organization. The individual does not have the time or the financial 
ability to carry on research and maintain public relations when his profes- 
sion comes under fire as has happened with education during the past 
several years. The National Association does take up these responsibilities 
where the State leaves off. The increased membership in both organiza- 
tions which results from promoting combined memberships gives greater 
financial ability to promote progress in the profession. 

The State Association by means of promotion committees established 
throughout the State because of its more personal and local contacts 
can be most effective in promoting combined memberships. The National 
Association can supplement the State effort by supplying printed materials 
to the State Association and mailing additional reminders to members who, 
because of the press of local problems, have neglected to renew their 
membership in one or both organizations. Some State Associations like 
my own are limited by time and facilities in the amount of follow-up that 
can be done. 

One of the most frequent objections to membership in a professional 
organization that comes to my attention is the feeling of the individual 
member that he is left out because of the lack of close or local contact. The 
State Association is in a more favorable position to provide this contact. 
It can encourage the setting up of district or county associations, thus 
reaching the grass roots. The advantage of dissemination of plans and 
results of research from the National Association to the grass roots should 
be obvious. 

At a time when educational effort is of national concern, it would be 
very short sighted for members of a State Association to limit their view 


 §.P. Bomgardner is Principal of the New Cumberland High School, New Cumber- 
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of educational problems to the state in which they live. In fact it would 
be almost impossible to do so and remain an effective force in the educa- 
tional effort required for our national defense. Likewise, a member in 
the National Association should not depend on national membership alone 
to remain in contact with State-level problems and efforts to solve them 
on the state level. The National Association must depend to a great 
extent upon the State Association for information at the state or local level. 


The package plan of combined membership—local, state, and national— 
might be studied for action in the future. This would mean that one would 
join all three organizations or be barred from membership in all. 


Summary of the presentation made by CLARENCE H. SPAIN 


* SEEMS to me that, if we are sincere in wanting to maintain our 
present memberships and draw in new ones each year, we should thor- 
oughly understand why we would want to do this. If you have not fully 
convinced yourself on the reasons why all secondary-school principals 
should belong to the National Association, then you should not be on 
any committee for collecting dues. I could take up all the time allotted 
me on this one point, but I will just mention only an item or two—you 
can fill in with your own thoughts. 

I've been around attending meetings and discussing school problems 
for a good deal longer than a quarter of a century, and during the last 
few years more attention has been focused on public education than ever 
before. Nearly all national magazines carry several articles a year on edu- 
cation. Library pamphlets, platform speakers, committees from industry 
and business, the daily newspapers, civic organizations, and clubs of all 
kinds are bestirring themselves with earnest concern for the problems of 
education. 

We educators would be stupid, indeed, if we did not capitalize on the 
present interest in education to improve what we are doing, and to get 
the necessary funds for an adequate program. There are, however, certain 
economy minded people who take delight in pointing out how very expen- 
sive public school education is. Dorothy Thompson, for example, called 
our school-houses, “palaces.” Then there are others, like Rickover, who 
are telling the public how “sorry” the public schools are. Then there are 
others that Dr. Van Til calls the unscholarly scholars who misinform peo- 
ple by telling them how the methods we use are at fault. When national 
magazines like the Reader's Digest seem to give added publicity to the 
spreading of misinformation about our schools, you can see what a tre- 
mendous job we have before us to make the facts known. 


Clarence H. Spain is Principal of the Binford Junior High School, Richmond, 
Virginia. 
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Now I’m through with this point except to say that in our October 
1958 BULLETIN, Dr. Elicker answered our critics very well with an article 
titled, “Let’s Speak the Truth about Our Schools.” I'm very glad The 
Education Digest for January 1959 reprinted this article of Dr. Elicker’s 
from the bulletin. You see when Dr. Elicker speaks his voice is strength- 
ened in proportion to the number of principals who belong to our National 
Association, and he is a voice that must be strengthened if our educational 
program is to be improved. 

1. Therefore, the first point I would like to emphasize in recommending 
to a state how to increase its memberships is to be sure that the state 
secretary, or whoever is the state membership chairman, possesses not 
only all the qualities we naturally think of as we select a person for an 
office, but foremost that he, himself, be thoroughly sold on the worth of 
belonging to our great National organization. Quite often, prospective 
members will ask in a facetious way, “What good does it do to join?” or 
“What do I get out of this?” The secretary who is not thoroughly con- 
vinced himself will not be a good person to answer the questions. 


2. Secondly, it is axiomatic that any person who does a good job must 
have a plan and have it well organized. I would not know how to tell you 
how to organize your State. My Sta’e is conveniently divided by the State 
Education Association into 16 districts. We follow this organization and 
all of the secondary-school principals have district meetings several times 
each year. We request the district secretary to collect the dues of each 
of the district principals and then, for convenience, send their names and 
addresses with one check for the whole to the state secretary. We found 
that this process—where the local fellow will walk around the table, tap his 
brother on the shoulder and say, “How about this $7.00?”—is so very much 
more effective than a letter from Washington or a letter from the state 
secretary. Some States might want to organize themselves along the 
county and city basis. Anyway the point I am making is there must be 
some breakdown to the local groups for collecting of dues. 


3. Even when you have a good organization in your local groups, well- 
organized and actively looking after the memberships, there must be some 
promotional activities at every State meeting of the Principals. Two years 
ago, I had a “spell” of sickness and was unable to attend our State meeting, 
and our memberships dropped from 80 per cent down to about 60 per cent. 


4. There is something to be said on continuity in office as far as the state 
secretary is concerned. I've been secretary in my State so long that every 
time a principal sees me—right off he thinks about his State and National 
dues. Since local officers change so often, I would highly recommend that 
the state membership secretary, unless he is willing to carry the burden 
for a good many years, not consider accepting this office. 

5. Of course, assistant principals or vice principals are eligible for 
active membership in our organization. Principals need to be reminded 
of this every year so as to give this assistant an opportunity to join. Other 
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people interested in secondary education are eligible to join as associate 
members. It’s very little trouble to sell them THE BULLETIN when you 
explain, as I have honestly said, “This is the best educational magazine 
published.” All large schools have persons on their staff, wide awake and 
working for promotions to administrative positions—these people should 
be encouraged to join, along with state department of education super- 
visors and college teachers. 

6. Follow-up is an essential device. So often, a principal gets a notice— 
lays it aside and forgets about it—a little reminder saying to him, “How 
about those dues?”—is usually all that is necessary. Therefore, I strongly 
urge that each State work out some plan of follow-up and contact all mem- 
bers who have not joined. 

7. There is the matter of report forms or membership forms that might 
be studied with profit. I know that our central office will be glad to co- 
operate with any State which in any way wishes to improve its membershi 
form. I know that the national office has to write a lot of letters each mon 
because of errors coming from state secretaries, and I — I'm just 
about the worst offender in the lot. It may not be any help to the national 
office, but I can assure him that the district officers in my State keep me 
pretty busy too. 

I do think this problem of holding our membership and increasing our 
memberships is one of great importance, because as our Association 
grows, its influence will grow, and all this will add up to a better program 
of secondary education for the boys and girls of America. 


WHAT ARE CURRENT TRENDS IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF A 
NEW SCHOOL PLANT? 


CxamrMan: Stephen H. Moseley, Principal, High School, Davis, California. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
George M. Richardson, Principal, Hoffman-Boston High School, Arling- 
ton, Virginia. 
James W. Welsh, Principal, East Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois. 


Summary of the presentation made by WILLIAM M. KULSTAD 


te PROFESSIONAL literature on plans and trends for the construc- 
tion of new high-school plants is diverse and exciting. One has only to 
refer to the following publications to know what is recommended and 
what current practices are: Secondary-School Plant Planning by the 
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National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, Planning Secondary 
School Buildings by Engelhardt and Leggett, and periodicals such as the 
Nations Schools, School Board Journal, Architectural Forum, and School 
Executive to mention a few of the best. For discussions of what is bein 
planned, constructed, and used with evaluations, the reader is referr 
to the convention issue of THE BULLETIN of the NASSP for the past six 
years where able men have discussed the subject. 

Current practices seem to indicate most careful and systematic plan- 
ning starting with population studies, school philosophy, and outlining the 
program to be housed as determined by philsophy and needs of the com- 
munity. Careful cooperative work among architect, administrative staff, 
teachers, and community committees seem to be the common practice in 
planning the school and its facilities. This procedure, although it gives 
the best over-all results, is beset with the feeling that “everybody is get- 
ting into the act,” and, therefore, = the greatest challenge to 
administrators and school board members. 

As far as design is concerned, we can find most anything we might look 
for—conventional, practical, utilitarian, imaginative, conservative, or fan- 
tastic. Some of the ideas proposed are almost unbelievable. Best prac- 
tices seem to be those that fit the ideas and needs of the community in 
keeping with the philosophy and program to be housed, governed only 
by the ingenuity of the architect. We find a tendency towards large 
school sites of 35 to 100 acres, with one-story rambling structures account- 
ing for over 75% of all schools constructed last year. This tendency is 
continuing. Campus-type buildings are common in warmer climates as 
well as where the school is made to fit into the topography of the site. The 
cluster type is used extensively, but more so for elementary than secondary. 

As for materials, we find most anything being used which suits the fancy 
of the architect and is available through local sources of supply. It is not 
uncommon to find schools constructed of metal, natural stone, brick, cinder 
block or wood, or a combination of several materials. 

Interior arrangements feature wide corridors; more natural lighting 
through skylights and bubbles; multi-purpose facilities such as utility 
rooms, cafetoriums, auditorium-gymnasium; the use of a great deal of 
color; and much glass used for inside walls as well as outside walls. Class- 
rooms which are expandable in size by partitions, corridors a part of the 
classrooms, csatlie tlbome, rooms which do not have four solid walls, 
partial walls—all these may be found in new high schools as part of the 
new look in school architecture. Buildings are planned by areas so that 
during evening use the section being used may be cut off from the re- 
mainder of the building to conserve on heat, light, and supervision. 

High schools are planned as community centers which include use for 
adult education evening school, and community recreation facilities for 
summer and winter. In communities where taxpayers are willing and 
able to finance, it is not uncommon to find auditoriums, gymnasiums, and 
natatoriums for community use—all as separate units of the school plant. 

There is a trend, especially in districts which are able to pay, away from 
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multi-purpose facilities, such as cafeteria and auditorium, swimming pool 
and gymnasium in adjacent proximity, and gymnasium and auditorium 
combinations. 

In planning and building a school plant, there seems to be some limiting 
factors which account for what we find. Who isn’t familiar with the econ- 
omy drive, characterized by the current taxpayers’ revolt, which is evi- 
denced by the defeat of over $180 million of bond issues for school con- 
struction in the past eight months. We are all aware of deliberate 
propaganda to sabotage bond issues. Educators and boards of education 
have been accused of falsifying school needs. We have heard plans and 
buildings referred to as fancy, palaces, plush, swanky, frills, and castles. 
Similarly expressed are the attitudes of the antagonists who proclaim, 
“Squandering tax dollars” and “It was good enough for me, it should be 
good enough for our kids.” We note a common attitude among those vot- 
ing against school bond issues: “Sure we need schools and we want the 
best, but we want someone else to pay for them.” We might answer these 
by reminding our attackers that, “So was the ‘model T’ Ford thirty years 
ago.” Taxpayers must be reminded that we get that for which we are 
willing to pay. We can't have a Cadillac on a Chevrolet budget. 

The economy drive, the taxpayers’ revolt are having marked effects on 
school building planning. We are finding that facilities are pe down 
to cut the over-all costs. Much needed facilities are being either reduced 
or eliminated entirely. Some of the results are found in the multi-purpose 
rooms. “Beware of overdoing the multi-purpose planning,” warns the 
Architectural Forum’s schoolhouse economy forum of experts. It is evi- 
dent that economy measures are resulting in short-sighted economies. 
Where such practices become a reality, we can and do find needed facil- 
ities cut out entirely or seriously curtailed, such as music rooms, visual 
education rooms, guidance facilities, auditoriums barely large enough to 
seat from one third to one half of the student body, and cafeterias so small 
that it takes three hours to serve lunch. It seems obvious that future use 
and inadequacies have not received proper consideration in the original 
construction. Inadequate building facilities make for a laborious opera- 
tion and a limited educational program. Additional costs of maintenance 
and setting up and taking down’ multi-purpose facilities in the long run 
will far outweigh the initial cost, to say nothing of the impossibility of 
proper use. As the Architectural Forum’s experts point out, “if its dual 
use as a gym knocks out proper use of the auditorium, economy is false 
in operation.” There is much to be said for Martin L. Gross’ article in 
Coronet, “It passes for economy, but—bargain-basement education is no 
bargain.” We can easily conclude that supposed economies very often 
result in inadequacies. 

Despite economy movements, taxpayers’ revolt, and building inade- 
quacies, we are planning and building high schools which have the new 
look and which are, better than ever before, answering the ever changing 
educational needs of our communities. 
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Summary of the presentation made by GEORGE K. PETERSON 


A MODERN high-school building should provide the housing and the 
environment in which teachers can teach effectively and in which pupils 
can learn efficiently. A building plays a most important part in the learn- 
ing process. In these days of teacher shortages and high enrollments, it 
is necessary that the building make its maximum contribution to educa- 
tion. In a poorly planned building with ill-arranged and inadequately 
equipped classrooms, much valuable teacher time and a can be dis- 
sipated in attempting to overcome the handicaps imposed by the limita- 
tions of the physical plant. This can result in costly, but at the same time, 
sub-standard education. 

Proper housing requires control of the temperature, humidity, and 
movement of classroom air. It requires control of light and sound. Thus, 
teaching stations should be air-, light-, and sound-conditioned. The 
aesthetic qualities of a school also contribute to its educational effective- 
ness. Teachers teach best and pupils learn best in attractive surroundings. 
A harsh and ugly environment is a handicap to learning. Modern school 


buildings tend to be both functional and beautiful. 


The planning of a new secondary school is a project that concerns the 
entire community. Each year, the trend becomes stronger to plan build- 
ings to meet the educational needs peculiar to the local community served. 
The planning is too important to leave entirely to the architect, vital as 
he may be to the project. Consequently, many interested groups partici- 
pate. School boards, teachers, parents, citizens, and pupils are all con- 
sulted. 

The first step is the development of an educational philosophy that 
clearly states the purposes of the school and the objectives it hopes to 
achieve. The physical plant can then be planned to provide the facilities 
that are needed by the faculty to achieve these objectives in as effective 
and economical manner as possible. 

New schools tend to emphasize function, flexibility, and multi-purpose 
features. No longer are buildings planned so as to place educational 
facilities in an architectural strait jacket. The architecture of the build- 
ing allows the function for which it was built. Further, in these days of 
high construction costs, buildings are flexible and adaptable to new con- 
cepts in education with a minimum of expense. For the same reason, 
building areas are designed to serve more than one function. 

The demand for economy is considered over the life of the building. 
Buildings may be structurally sound and still become obsolescent within 
a relatively few years if provision is not made for adaptation to new 
methods of teaching and for future expansion. School plants in which 
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both indoor and outdoor facilities are frozen due to lack of flexibility, 
poor provision for expansion, and inadequate sites rapidly become obsoles- 
cent. 

The secondary-school plant should provide the proper physical environ- 
ment in which education can take place. It should reinforce the efforts 
and conserve the energy of the professional staff. It should enable the 
teacher to bring to his teaching station all the modern educational aids that 
can help him in his work. It should give the teacher such control over 
the physical conditions of his teaching station as is necessary to achieve 
the purposes of education. In short, the building is much more than a 


housing unit for the custodial care of youth. It is a teaching tool in every 
sense of the term. 


WHAT ARE SOME PROMISING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL? 


CuamMaNn: Charles P. Lindecamp, Principal, Garfield Heights High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Warren H. Held, Principal, High School, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


Wells C. Smith, Principal, Mineral County High School, Hawthorne, 
Nevada. 


Summary of the presentation made by HOWARD G. SPALDING 
Criticism of Our High Schools and What To Do About It 


Aut social institutions are less than perfect. Our courts do not render 
perfect justice. Our churches do not succeed in making all men good. Our 
hospitals often fail to make them well. Our schools, too, are imperfect, 
Wherever there is imperfection in public service institutions, there will be 
and should be criticisms and demands for improvement. 


The virtue of our democratic society is that complaints can be registered 
readily in the public press and with those in positions of authority and 
the needed corrective action can be promptly started. We should take 
seriously our responsibility for responding to valid criticism with ap- 
propriate action. We should combat only those critics who seek to under- 
mine our public schools, to distort them to fit an alien pattern or ultimately 
to destroy them. 


Howard G. Spalding is Principal of the A. B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, 
New York. 
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Our principal weapon in answering criticisms directed at the schools is 
the truth. To give the people less than the truth is not only unworthy 
of our professional integrity, it is also unwise. The person who tells the 
truth, even though it is detrimental to himself, is respected and trusted. 
The respect and trust of the public are our greatest assets. Furthermore, 
the whole truth regarding any school problem reveals that the causes of 
inadequacies are rarely simple. Parents, taxpayers, and the general public 
must share both the blame for the conditions that exist and the 
responsibility for their correction. 

The criticisms directed at our high schools are both general and 
specific. Our magazines of national circulation have carried many 
articles of general criticism of our high schools. All have had one thing 
in common. They have been filled with sweeping generalizations largely 
unsupported by facts. Within the limits of a magazine article of a few 
thousand words, it is impossible to document in a convincing way any 
major criticism of all American high schools. In many instances the 
factual evidence that would provide an adequate basis for the criticism 
does not exist. So the statements amount merely to assertions of personal 
opinion and can be refuted as such. 

Among these articles, statements by high-school principals have been 
notable by their absence. Few of us have developed the talent or taken 
the time to present the facts regarding our high schools in magazines of 
general circulation. There have been a number of excellent articles in 
the public press by classroom teachers, some by superintendents, many 
by college professors and parents, but almost none from the people who 
are in the best position to know what a high school does, why, and how 
well. We need to take much more seriously our responsibility for explain- 
ing the work we are doing to the public through magazine and newspaper 
articles. 

When articles unjustly critical of the schools appear, we have an 
obligation to write to the authors and the editors to correct them in their 
errors. These letters should not be inspired by anyone but ourselves. 
They should be temperate, intelligent, and factual. Such letters will be 
wasted on a few of our more biased and intemperate critics, but, with 
others, our efforts at re-education may be successful. 

Local, specific criticisms of our schools reflect the generalized criticism 
appearing in the national press. We need to keep well informed about 
the direction general criticisms are taking and get evidence which will 
indicate whether and to what extent our own schools are open to the 
criticisms which are being expressed nationally. The facts we discover 
should be published locally to forestall criticisms before they arise or 
gain wide circulation. 

The best preventive of specific criticism of our schools is to conduct 
our schools so they cannot be criticized. Our people have a right to expect 
that a school will be a place where capable professional people will work 
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industriously to help ambitious and serious minded young ple to 
learn important things and to develop their abilities in desirable ways. 
To the extent that staff members are incompetent or irresponsible or 
students are indolent and frivolous, those who are disposed to criticize 
the schools have good grounds for their criticisms. 

These are serious times, and education is increasingly expensive. People 
are less tolerant of nonsense in their schools than they were in the Gay 
Twenties. The occasional examples of bizarre and trivial extracurricular 
activities and of courses lacking respectable purpose and content have 
been used with telling effect by the enemies of our public schools to 
discredit all of our high schools. While we should continue, and even 
intensify our efforts to provide profitable education for all normal young 
people, we should be sure that our efforts can be justified as being 
genuinely educational. We should also take action to eliminate from our 
schools those students who, in spite of every reasonable effort to get them 
to work, refuse to do so. Those whose conduct interferes with good 
education to a serious degree should be corrected or discharged. Where 
the laws, the decisions of the courts, or the policies of boards of education 
prevent us from dealing effectively with the lazy and the lawless, we 
should exert our influence to secure the changes that these conditions 
require. We should, be equally energetic in seeking to develop educa- 
tional opportunities of a specialized nature for those who cannot be 
adequately educated by the programs which the high schools can provide. 

The hysterical criticism of our public schools which followed the flight 
of Sputnik I has largely subsided leaving a greater awareness of the 
vital importance of education to our national welfare than existed before 
that event. Our greatest opportunity today is to turn the concern which 
people feel for the schools into channels of constructive action. Instead 
of claiming that our schools have closely approached perfection, as we 
have sometimes done in seeking to defend them from abuse, we need to 
explain to all who will listen just what an adequate program of secondary 
education is and what really strong secondary schools can do for our 
national life. We need to make clear the handicaps under which we 
labor and the shortcomings we know how to correct. We need to enlist 
the help of the many fine citizens who want good education for their 
children and who have many and varied talents that can be used in the 
service of the schools. 

For the past few years we have been on the defensive as the critics of 
the schools have had a field day. It is now time for us to take the 
offensive in making clear to all the fact that our secondary schools are 
today worthy of the support which has made them good and which, if 
increased, will make them better. 
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Summary of the presentation made by GALEN JONES 


New Teaching Materials in Economic Education 


Tow enterprise system, generally called American capitalism, depends 
for its continued success on popular understanding and enlightened par- 
ticipation. Adequate public education, therefore, is assumed. Unless our 
people are better informed economically, they can—without even under- 
standing what is happening—kill the goose (free enterprise) that lays 
the golden eggs. 

Strange misconceptions about the manner in which our economy func- 
tions are well known from the reports of opinion research organizations. 
The following are representative of such mistaken concepts: 


1. The only way to raise our standard of living is through a redistribution 
redistribution of wealth or income. 

2. Any person or organization motivated by a desire for profit is antisocial. 

3. Corporations, being limited liability companies, can and do function in 


a completely irresponsible manner. 
4. Utilities, because they are called public utilities, are all publicly owned. 


5. The power of banks to issue money is limitless. 

6. Speculative investment is a synonym for gambling. 
Even these few sample misunderstandings fortify Burton Crane’s apt 
comment that “The American economy is the eighth wonder of the world; 
the ninth wonder is the economic ignorance of the American people.” 

Because of the need, among others, for a more effective program of 
economic education, the Executive Committee of the NASSP recently 
established the Council for Advancement of Secondary Education. It was 
assigned broad purposes including research and the development of new 
teaching materials. The Association supported and applauded the Coun- 
cil’s Board of Trustees when it selected “A Study on Economic Education” 
as the first undertaking. 

The C.A.S.E. staff spent two years carrying out two basic studies de- 
signed to show what teaching-learning materials in the area of economics 
to prepare. Two monographs, entitled respectively, Key Understanding 
in Economics and Economics in the Press, report the results of these 
researches. Curriculum groups, teachers, and teacher-educators also have 
found these publications useful in their work on courses of study in 
economics. 

American Capitalism: An Introduction for Young Citizens, the first unit 
(128 pp.) in the C.A.S.E. Economic Literary Series, was published in 
March 1958. Forthwith a letter and circular describing this new teaching- 
learning unit was sent to all teachers and administrators who should be 
concerned, announcing that, upon request, a free examination copy would 


Galen Jones is Director of the Study on Economic Education, Council for Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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be sent. About 19,000 have requested and received such copies. By 
February 1959, more than 500 senior high schools throughout the United 
States and its territories had purchased in excess of 25,000 copies of 
American Capitalism. These are being used in existing courses, prin- 
cipally U. S. History, Problems of American Democracy, and Economics. 

Unit No. 2 in the series deals with contrasting economic systems and 
is entitled Capitalism and Other Economic Systems. To be published in 
the spring of 1959, it can be scheduled for use during the school year 
1959-1960 and thereafter. 


Readings in American Capitalism, scheduled for publication by mid- 
1959, includes selections from free and inexpensive materials issued by 
organizations and business enterprises. Teachers who have examined a 
tentative edition of the Readings volume characterize it as uniquely 
valuable to them and as an effective tool for reference use with pupils 
who are studying American Capitalism. 


Other teaching-learning units are either in preparation or projected. 
Tentative titles are: Business Enterprise in the American Economy, 
Agriculture in the American Economy, Labor in the American Economy, 
and Money and Banking. None will be ready before 1960, but all should 
be completed during 1961. 


Summary of the presentation made by EVERETT V. SAMUELSON 


The Handbook on Financial Accounting for School Activities 


Ors of the perplexing problems faced by secondary-school adminis- 
trators is that of financing school activities. The amount of money handled 
annually throughout the country by individual schools, and for which the 
principal is responsible, runs into millions of dollars. 


Many studies have been made concerning student activities, such as the 
relationship between so-called “hidden costs” and the dropout of students, 
methods of financing student activities, suggested accounting systems, and 
broad principles and practices underlying financing student activities. 
However, the lack of comparable terminology and data have usually 
restricted such studies to one locale, or at best within a state. 


The millions of dollars received by individual schools for student 
activities represents a cost of education. Some of the money, such as 
fees collected from students and transmitted to the board of education, 
is reflected in educational costs. Most of the money, however, is received 
and expended by an individual school as a separate entity from the school 


district money. 





Everett V. Samuelson is Director of the Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
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Cognizant of this problem and of the need for a standard set of 
accounts for individual schools to follow, the U.S. Office of Education two 
years ago started developing a handbook on financial accounting for 
school activities. Time does not permit a detailed analysis of the hand- 
book, so I will briefly describe its development and present an overview. 


A steering committee composed of U.S. Office of Education staff mem- 
bers was appointed to coordinate the activities of this project. Soon 
thereafter, a national advisory committee for the project was appointed 
by the U. S. Commissioner ot Education. This committee was composed 
of representatives of the American Association of School Administrators, 
the Association of School Business Officials of the United States and 
Canada, the Council of Chief State School Officers, the Department of 
Elementary-School Principals, the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, and the Research Division of the National Education 
Association. At its first meeting on December 9, 1957, the national 
advisory committee defined the purpose of the project, and agreed upon 
the over-all plan for developing the handbook. 

Following the plans agreed upon by the advisory committee, the pre- 
liminary draft of the handbook was compiled by the Office of Education 
staff members. This draft was reviewed at the first National Conference 
of Technical Consultants in Washington, D. C., in the spring of 1958. The 
technical consultants designated by the advisory committee reviewed the 
draft page by page and recommended changes to be incorporated by the 
staff of the Office of Education in its second preliminary draft. 

During the summer of 1958, the second preliminary draft of the hand- 
book was submitted by mail to 120 members of the associations im- 
mediately concerned with the handbook for their reactions. The sugges- 
tions and recommendations eminating from this review were considered 
at the second annual Conference of Technical Consultants, held in 
Washington, D. C., October 2-3, 1958. Following this conference, the 
handbook was finalized, incorporating the recommendations made. On 
January 26, 1959, the national advisory committee had their final meeting 
and approved the handbook as a guide to be used by individual schools 
in the financial accounting for school activities. The handbook is now 
in the process of being prepared for printing, and should be published 
sometime this spring. 

The major purpose of the handbook is to establish standard accounts 
and terminology to be used in accounting for school activity money. 
School activities, as referred to in the handbook, are those activities that 
are financed in whole or in part by the operation of the school activity 
program and have their money accounted for in the individual school. 
They may be of a classroom or extra classroom nature; for example, school 
activities may include clubs or organizations, student publications, sale 
of merchandise through a school store, and various instructional services 
such as textbook rentals. This handbook was developed so that it would 
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be adaptable for use by elementary schools, junior high schools, senior 
high schools, and community colleges, and may be used by school systems 
or by individual schools within a system. 


CLASSIFICATION AND DEFINITION 

The handbook contains four parts: Part one classifies and defines the 
standard accounts which make up the component parts of a school 
activity accounting fund. Money, which an individual school may be 
required to account for, is grouped into two major categories so that the 
amount of money received and expended for school activities and organi- 
zations may be identified separately from other sums collected by a 
school. 

The first category includes money received and expended for the 
operation of the student activity program. Sources of money received 
for such purposes are identified and classified into minimum accounts, 
called Regular Receipt accounts. The expenditures for student activities 
and organizations are identified and classified into minimum accounts 
called Regular Expenditure accounts. 

The second category includes money collected by a school which is 
not available for the operation of the student activity program. A special 
set of accounts called clearing accounts have been established to account 
for this money. Major sources of such money have been identified and 
classified as Clearing Receipt accounts. The payments of such money 
have been classified as Clearing Expenditure accounts. 

Definitions for the regular accounts and clearing accounts have been 
provided to serve as an aid in determining where items of financial in- 
formation should be recorded. 


ORGANIZATION OF FuNDs 

Part two of the handbook organizes the regular accounts and clearing 
accounts into funds. Two systems of fund accounting are presented: 
single fund and multiple fund. The single fund system may be used by 
the schools wishing to account for all their activities under one fund. 
The multiple fund system outlines six basic funds into which activities 
may be grouped for accounting purposes. This system may be used by 
schools wishing to account for their activities in more than one fund. 
Some schools may need only one or two of the six suggested funds, but 
other schools may need to established more. 


A SuccEsTeD ACCOUNTING SysTEM 
Part three of the handbook presents a suggested accounting system 
utilizing the recommended minimum regular and clearing accounts. 
Some schools may wish to modify the suggested accounting system to 
meet their individual needs; other schools may find it more expedient to 
retain their present accounting system and utilize the minimum accounts 


recommended by the handbook. 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Part four of the handbook includes a guide to follow in recording 
receipt and expenditure transactions, and a glossary of terms used in 
financial accounting for school activities. 

It is not the intent of the handbook to recommend any particular 
system of bookkeeping, procedures for handling the money, or policies 
governing school activity accounting. The standard accounts and ter- 
minology are for use with either a cash or accrual basis of accounting, 
and with either a double entry or single entry method of bookkeeping. 
Whatever method is used, the standard account will serve as a foundation 
for the accurate recording, reporting, and interpreting of financial 
information regarding school activities. 

The universal use of the standard accounts and terminology in this 
handbook will: help to insure the proper initial recording of financial 
transactions; improve accounting for school activity money; improve 
school budget-making; provide information for policy determination in 
school policies in school activities; facilitate comparisons of financial 
information among community and states; facilitate the reliable reporting 
to the board of education and the public concerning the financial con- 
dition of school activities; improve the accuracy of local, state, and na- 
tional summaries; and serve as a protection for those individuals re- 
sponsible for the money. 

This handbook for the first time offers the opportunity to establish in 
our secondary schools and the elementary schools standard accounts 
which, if implemented by the schools, will become as well-known and 
familiar as those that are used by school districts in accounting for tax 
monies. It is only when items of financial information have the same 
meaning everywhere that we can determine accurate and true educa- 
tional costs. The time has come to put the financial accounting of school 
activities on a business basis. For example, if a school pays a custodian 
$20 for cleaning the gym after a school dance, the expenditure should be 
recorded as an operation expense just as much as a school district would 
record this expenditure as an operation expense. If a school buys a new 
score clock for the gymnasium, it should be recorded as a capital outlay 
item, playbooks as a supply item, and concessions as a sale of merchan- 
dise. 

It is hoped that each secondary-school principal will take the time to 
review carefully this new Handbook on Financial Accounting for School 
Activities when it is published, and then apply the standard accounts as 
they are classified and defined in his school activity accounting system. 
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Summary of the presentation made by CHARLES L. LATIMER 
Opportunities for American Teachers and Administrators Overseas 


“Tow Department of Defense elementary- and high-school system in 
operation today is one of the largest in the world geographically. Cover- 
ing an area five times the size of the continental United States, it includes 
about 200 schools located in four continents and on the soil of more than 
a dozen American allies. Varying in size from a single teacher in remote 
locations to institutions of more than 100 teachers and 2,000 pupils on the 
largest posts, the schools serve nearly 150,000 children of American per- 
sonnel stationed throughout the world. 

Most people are aware of the excellent work done under the Fulbright 
and other foreign teacher and student exchange programs, which have 
provided the mutual opportunity for teachers from many lands to become 
acquainted with our country, our people, and our educational system, and 
for our teachers to have the same experience in far-flung regions of the 
earth. People are also aware of the benefits derived by our children from 
both instruction by the visiting teachers and increased skill and breadth 
of vision of returning home-town teachers. 

The American schools overseas offer the American teacher and adminis- 
trator the same opportunity for foreign travel and experience. The U.S. 
Army Dependents’ Education Group during the 1958-59 school year 
supervises 117 schools in France, West Germany, and Italy (as well as one 
in Ethiopia, while the Air Force also has schools in these countries, plus 
England, Spain, Libya, Turkey, and Eritrea, and the Navy in Italy and 
Morocco.) In the Far East are Army schools in Okinawa and Air Force 
schools in Japan, as well as others in Newfoundland, Iceland, the Azores, 
and some Pacific islands. The Army schools alone in Europe enroll nearly 
60,000 in 117 locations with a staff of more than 2,000 teachers and 
administrators, including 28 junior and senior high schools. 

The Army senior high schools have all been continuously accredited by 
the North Central Association representing all the regional accrediting 
associations and attempt to provide the very best American education, in 
terms of both scope and quality. More than two-thirds of the students 
study one or more of the five foreign languages taught; and they may 
complete six years of language study. The first European Science Fair 
last year drew more than 250 entrants, and probably 30,000 will partici- 
pate in local fairs this year. The schools participate in conference play 
and tournaments in seven sports, produce a combined yearbook and 
individual newspapers, and have a complete program of cocurricular 
activities. 





Charles L. Latimer is Secondary Schools Coordinator, U.S. Army Dependents’ 
Education Group (Europe), APO 164, New York, New York. 
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The senior high schools have six 55-minute academic and a 30-minute 
activity period daily, while the junior high schools have seven 45-minute 
periods. Graduation requirements—currently 17 and gradually being 
increased to 19% Carnegie units—include, in grades 9-12, four years of 
English and physical education, two years of social studies, science, and 
group guidance, and one year of mathematics, first aid, driver training- 
safety, and personal typewriting. Standardized testing shows, in spite 
of frequent moving of children in military families, that achievement is 
well above national norms, and the pupils have a higher-than-average 
ratio of college acceptance and success. 

To supplement the staff of “career” overseas teachers (some of whom 
have been in the system for an entire decade ), there is annual recruitment 
of teachers from the United States who come over for a couple of years, 
usually on leave of absence from the better school systems in the United 
States. These teachers all have at least two years of experience and a 
bachelors degree, and all full-time administrators have a masters degree 
and administrative experience. Those educators coming from every state in 
the nation tend to combine in their teaching the best aspects of all the 
schools they represent, and add to this the ideas they gather from the 
educational program of the host country. They work not only under the 
supervision of other experienced and able civilian educators in their 
schools and in the six superintendency areas but also have extremely 
adequate supplies and equipment provided by the military and quite 
good facilities in most locations. The beginning pay for a calendar year 
of nearly $5,000 is supplemented by round-trip transportation from the 
United States, and goverment quarters or a rental allowance where per- 
sonnel must live in the national community. Salaries for school principals 
reach more than $9,000 plus allowances. 

For 1959-60 nearly 1,000 teachers will be needed for Army schools in 
Europe alone, for every grade level and every high-school subject field. 
Persons with competency in their fields, good teaching methods and 
classroom control, and a flexible personality with a tolerant viewpoint 
and a desire to broaden their experience will find teaching in overseas 
schools enriching and rewarding. 

Many school systems, realizing the ultimate gain to their own program, 
are encouraging their teachers to take advantage of the opportunity and 
some constantly have several teachers overseas on a somewhat informal 
rotation system. 

While providing a top-flight education for American children, the 
teachers also take pride in the fact that they are a part of the team set up 
by America in cooperation with its allies to defend democracy and 
western civilization. 
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WHAT KIND OF ACTIVITIES PROGRAM FOR STUDENTS IN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CuairMan: Lloyd Eilts, Principal, Central Junior High School, Ames, 
lowa. 


DisCUSSANTS: 
H. M. Woll, Principal, Hazel Park Junior High School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
Don E. Thatcher, Principal, Crestview Junior High School, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Summary of the presentation made by JONATHAN Y. LOWE 


As WITH most phases of junior high-school administration, great 
variation exists in the practices of activities programs in the junior high 
schools, as varying as in the attitude of principals toward the importance 
of such a program, although some principals believe with the funda- 
mentalists that, “schools have a full-time job teaching the curriculum and, 
if the day is cut up for club work, we have neglected the more important 
work which we are expected to do.” 

Such conclusion are based upon personal experiences of the speaker 
who taught in and administered a consolidated six year junior-senior high 
school of 900 pupils for 25 years, and who has had the more recent 
pleasure of opening and setting up a program of work for a city junior high 
school of 550 students these past 3% years. This personal experience is 
augmented by the reflection of three children who are now in another 
junior high school. For the past six years, my responsibilities have in- 
cluded the presidency of the West Virginia secondary-schools activities 
commission, successor to the state high-school athletic association, with 
jurisdiction over all athletic and nonathletic activities of junior and senior 
high schools in the state. The foregoing is an effort to justify calling myself 
an expert in this field. 

To ascertain statistical information on this subject, a questionnaire was 
obtained from twenty-five representative junior high schools of my state, 
with most reports coming from medium sized, consolidated schools to 
city schools of 1500 enrollment. Hence, any conclusions reached are more 
nearly the result of survey results, rather than personal opinions that tend 
to be prejudiced by self-appraisal. 

In considering the subject of junior high-school activities, one of the 
basic concepts and purposes underlying the junior high-school movement 
is the overwhelming evidence to the effect that the junior high-school 


"Jonathan Y. Lowe is Principal of Beverly Hills Junior High School, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 
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program is designed not only to ease the transition between elementary 
schools and the upper grades of secondary schools, but also to lead stu- 
dents to explore and discover their varying abilities, attitudes, and in- 
terests. Intertwined with this exploratory need at the early teenage level is 
the sharply defined need for guidance in helping students to achieve 
desirable personal and group relations, and to formulate decisions about 
their future. Exploratory work gives students an opportunity to experi- 
ence new activities, arouse latent interests and abilities, try out new 
subject areas, learn to do new things, and thus be properly fitted for the 
gradual transition from pre-adolescent education to that type of education 
and specialization suited to the needs of older adolescents. 

From the survey, 24 of the 25 principals endorsed the valued place 
of the activities program in their school. Opinions of principals were 
sharply divided as to the value of enlarging the present activities program 
in their schools. Although a majority of them would increase the number 
of activities and enlarge the scope of the program, several administrators 
believed their schools would be improved if the activities were decreased 
and de-emphasized. One principal would enlarge his program of athletics, 
but eliminate his 4-H club and other like activities. Another stated, “If not 
more successful than the present program, I would eliminate activities 
that were poorly organized or not progressing.” 

Who initiates an activities program in the school? Questionnaire re- 
sults revealed that a combination of administrative philosophy, staff 
planning, and pupil request determined the scope and program of the 
school’s extracurricular activities where the broadest and most compre- 
hensive work was evident. In one school the principal reported that pupil 
requests alone determined the extracurricular program. In schools where 
it was obvious that the most acceptable programs were progressing and 
where teachers were cooperating, joint planning by faculty and adminis- 
tration had determined the activities program. From the personal experi- 
ence of administering an old school with accompaning traditions as 
compared with organizing a new school, I know full well the importance 
of complete staff unification in determining extracurricular needs, faculty 
assignment, the mechanics of the program, and end results to be attained. 

In response to the question, “Is club or activity sponsorship assigned by 
the principal, or is it voluntary by staff member?, a near unanimous 
response indicated that sponsorship was voluntary or was the result of a 
mutual decision by principal and teacher. This contrasts with the 
mechanics of setting up the teacher's class teaching schedule, and clearly 
indicates that, in the field of extracurricular activities, best results are 
achieved by voluntary faculty sponsorship. 

In addition to a basic philosophical need expressed previously, princi- 
pals in the survey were asked to list in order the objectives and accom- 
plishments they believed most important in the program of extracurricular 
activities in their school. Interestingly enough, most principals of six 
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large junior highs in one county school system of 55,000 pupils stated that 
the prime purpose of their activities program was to provide an outlet 
for service organizations, thus developing in the pre-adolescent and 
adolescent child one of America’s basic prides—sharing in the community 
need for welfare provision, fostering the biblical admonition “I am my 
brother's keeper.” Service to the school in such activities as student coun- 
cil, school boy patrol, school newspaper, junior red cross, and other clubs 
typifies school service groups. In order, other expressed goals of the extra- 
curricular program include: leadership development, emphasis upon 
moral and spiritual principles, enrichment of classroom instruction, guid- 
ance service, and exploration of interests that are normal and desirable 
yet outside the class curriculum. 


Summary of the presentation made by VICTOR E. PITKIN 


I WISH to report a bit of research, admittedly based on a limited number 
of schools. While my main objective was to gain some idea of the per- 
ceptions that boys and girls had about teachers, and teaching, I had other 
interests. I asked boys and girls to write an essay on “A Day in the Life of 
a Teacher.” At the same time they were asked to fill out a questionnaire 
about themselves that included this question: “What is the most important 
honor that you have ever had?” It is the results of this last question on 
which I wish to report today. 

The responses of pupils were divided into two groups: whether they 
occurred in school, or out of school. Following are selected examples 
of the kinds of responses I assigned to each category. 

Out of School 
When I received my swimming badge at camp. 
When I was chosen to help serve food at the Blood Mobile. 
Baby sitting—taking full responsibility for care of a 14-year-old child. 
Junior bridesmaid at my cousin’s wedding. 
Crowning of the Blessed Virgin in my church. 
Chosen to go with a Scout group to Valley Forge Jamboree. 
When I won a tennis tournament. 
When I was made a Star Scout. 
When I received a certificate stating I was a junior life guard. 
. Getting an award from the Connecticut State Vegetable Growers. 
In School 

1. Being on the honor roll in my school. 

2. Being president of my class. 

3. Being on the Leader's Club in our gym. 

4. Being on the student council. 


SCOESNQULON ES 
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~ Victor E. Pitkin is Consultant’ in Citizenship Education in the State Department 
of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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When I was asked to sing a solo for an assembly program. 

Being president of my club. 

Being president of the student council. 

When I took a leading part in the Drama Club. 

9. When some of my work in the Art Club was exhibited at a local art 


show. 
10. When a principal wrote me a personal and wonderful letter for some- 


thing I had done for the school. 


So far things appear wonderful. But, I examined especially the re- 
sponses of 60 pupils in one school. These pupils were known to be 
at the low end of the academic and behavioral scale in their grade. Out 
of these 60 boys and girls, 57 reported they had “never had an honor in 
their life.” The three who reported receiving an honor made these re- 
plies: “I once helped a man take a wounded dog to a vet and he thanked 
me.” “I am trusted by my neighbor to look after her baby.” “I was in camp 
one summer, and our cabin was best for one week.” These were ninth- 
grade pupils. What is it like to grow up to be 15 years old and never 
had an honor in your life? How does such a person achieve self-respect? 

This research, I believe, throws considerable light on the importance 
of an activities program in the junior high school. Boys and girls are 
ceasing to be children, dependent on others. They are growing up. They 
seek to be more independent and self-reliant. They want to make 
judgments about ideas and things. They want to explore new interests and 
discover their talents and abilities. They want to assume responsibilities. 
They want to gain confidence. In this process of growing up, one of 
their most important needs is to gain a concept of self—- Who am I? What 
can I do? What am I becoming? It is through the cocurricular program of 
activities that some of the most valuable learnings are made by pupils. 

There is one additional aspect of importance, and that is of education 
for citizenship with a special emphasis on the processes requisite to a 
democratic society. This involves learning to define some real problems, 
learning the kinds of information relevant to these problems, and deciding 
on taking action to deal with these problems. This kind of education is 
often effectively achieved through the activities program. 

What kinds of activities help to achieve these goals? I would suggest 
there are four types of activities that are especially important for the 
junior high-school age group. 

1. Those activities that provide boys and girls with leadership and 
responsibility roles. Especially important is the student council. Many 
schools are discovering that junior high-school boys and girls can assume 
considerable responsibility through an organization such as this. Similar- 
ly, activities such as a Leaders’ Corps in the gym classes, or in working 
with the intramural program are important. One of the best sources for 
suggestions is Laboratory Practices in Citizenship, Citizenship Education 
Project, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958. 
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2. Those activities that provide an opportunity to explore new interests 
and the discovery of one’s talents and abilities. The club program is one 
of the finest group of activities for this purpose. There should be some 
clubs that are frankly recreational in nature, but there should be other 
clubs that are related to special work in school. Examples of the latter are 
Paint and Brush Club, Ceramics Club, Sketching Club, and Arts and 
Crafts Club that are closely related to the art field; there might be a 
literary club or reading club closely related to the English field, there 
should be a variety of music clubs for both large numbers and small 
groups of pupils; there might be a Foreign Affairs Club or a Pen Pal type 
of club that utilizes interests in the social studies field. 

3. Those activities that perfom a service for the school or the com- 
munity. This includes such groups as the Library Service Club, the 
Audio-Visual Club, and the Community Services Volunteers, the latter 
group working closely with certain community organizations to help with 
various matters. 

4. Those activities that help develop the physique, especially an intra- 
mural program. Boys and girls need to move from the age of clumsiness 
to an age of rhythm and smoothness in their physical activity. For some, 
this program will be advanced training, while, for others, it will be almost 
remedial in nature. 

One final point concerns the problem represented by the 57 pupils who 
never had an honor in their life. It seems important to identify boys and 
girls who have never had the satisfaction of special recognition and make 
a point of helping these pupils gain some sense of special success. 





SPECIAL CONVENTION SPEECHES 


This convention issue of THE BULLETIN contains a short digest of two of our 
most popular speakers, Mr. Sam Levenson who spoke at the banquet and Dr. 
George Bereday who spoke on the Tuesday morning program. All other 
general session speakers are reported at greater length. 

To meet the many requests for the complete speeches of these two speakers, 
we can provide 7-inch tape of each of these two speeches, each about 40 
minutes in length, for $8.00 for each tape. Include your check with order. 
Order now at $8.00 each from the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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HOW BETTER MOTIVATE THE UNDER ACHIEVER IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL? 


CuamMan: Frederick B. Kutz, Principal, Senior High School, Newark, 
Delaware. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Louis S. Monk, Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Rockville, 
Maryland. 
L. Russell Heath, Principal, Junior-Senior High School, Sprinfield, 
Vermont. 


Summary of the presentation made by THADDEUS J. LUBERA 


"Te problem of motivating these students is no small challenge. We 
are in serious competition with outside forces which, in many instances, 
have a greater impact on these youngsters. In order better to provide for 
these categories of learners, it is necessary first to identify them. In our 
experience, we found three categories of these students. 

The first is the student who has a normal capacity to learn, but has a 
low reading level. He sees little value in reading anything worth while 
except comic books and cheap pictorial magazines. High-school books 
find little appeal and, hence, the disinterest in academic subjects. 

The second classification are those labelled “Slow Learners.” They can- 
not keep up with the normal pace and established standards. These stu- 
dents have reached their grade expectancy. Consequently, they fall be- 
hind in their work, become discouraged, and lose interest. 

The third group includes those who have all normal mental endowment 
and satisfactory reading level, but are indifferent, lazy, and seldom show 
sustained application to study. These are the difficult cases. Guidance 
resources are strained in an attempt to “reach” these students. Case 
studies reveal that in some instances the home and community influences 
add to the indifference. 

Considering all these factors, Chicago high schools provide a program 
for these students. In language arts, we organize English Minimum 
Essentials and English R of Reading classes. In English, Minimum 
Essentials are designed to give aid to students of limited mental capacity 
who would otherwise fail and leave school. English Reading classes 
attempt to give help in the improvement of reading skills to normal or 
high verbal and reasoning factor ages, whose poor reading ability blocks 
success and consequent disinterest in academic subjects. Of interest to 
the reader are the materials of instruction used in these classes. To create 


” "Thaddeus J. Lubera is Associate Superintendent in Charge of Instruction, Chicago 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 
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enthusiasm in reading interests of indifferent students, it is necessary to 
find their reading level and provide picture books with simple verbaliza- 
tion in such topics as: “Airplanes at Work,” “Pat, the Pilot,” “Adventures 
in Radio and Sports,” to mention only a few. 

In mathematics, Chicago high schools provide courses in essential 
mathematics. Here we discuss “Number Sense and Common Sense,” and 
“Numbers Are Necessary for Living.” In each case, teachers demonstrate 
use of number language in real life situations. Teachers are trained to 
place emphasis on accuracy, orderliness, and neatness. For a while, stu- 
dents discuss small numbers, large numbers. They are given an opportun- 
ity to talk about sizes, prices, change, and problems dealing with too 
much or too little. The introductory unit deals with non-computational 
mathematics. 

Programming these students in non-academic classes helps to retain 
them in school. Woodshop work frequently gives these students a feeling 
of success and pride when they “show off” their product. For example, in 
one high school, a student with poor grades in academic work achieved 
honors in Craftwork. He showed superior ability in industrial arts. In 
fact, he won the Ford Motor Company Arts Award of $100 and a trip to 
Detroit, Michigan. This indicates that we have potentiality in other than 
academic fields. 

Several students with normal intelligence, good reading achievement, 
but who showed poor interest in academic subjects were placed in a work 
study program. In the stenography classes, we found a surprising change 
when students came face to face with good usage of English in business. 
At once a realization has taken place that without proficiency in language 
arts one cannot be a good stenographer. 

For this category of students, Chicago high schools organized Science R 
classes. General concepts in these courses are illustrated by pictures, 
simple cartoons, and movies. Teachers report awakening of interest in 
science. Simple demonstrations in use of many kinds of models appeal to 
these students. 

For students who are extreme deviates from normal, special classes are 
held by one teacher who retains these students for English, science, mathe- 
matics, and home room. They are scheduled for shops, drawing, physical 
education, and music with other students. Work in the academic subjects 
with the same teacher is somewhere between sixth and seventh grades. 
These are our early leavers in the sophomore year. 

The results of these activities have been good, though not necessarily 
overwhelming in success. Many factors need to be studied. There are the 
parents who fail to cooperate. They insist that their children should not 
be precluded from college preparatory courses. Others believe that 
high schools should train for a job and not attempt to educate for any- 
thing else. There is a problem of teacher attitudes toward these pupils. 
Some teachers insist that they must reach definite standards of achieve- 
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ments. Considerable study is needed in securing materials of instruction 
for this group. More time is needed to make case studies for better 
guidance. The problem of in-migration to large cities poses many kinds 
of difficulties with youth coming from areas where educational oppor- 
tunities are substandard. 

However, regardless of the difficulties and obstacles, the high-school 
program must provide experience for many kinds of students. More 
and more in our changing society, we are challenged by the demands of 
this society. We cannot decry the fact that academic subjects do not 
appeal to some students for good or, perhaps, bad reasons. Nevertheless, 
something in an experience we call Education in our high schools does 
appeal. Ours is the responsibility to find the right experiences for the 
four levels of learners in our high schools. It is a great opportunity—and 
an extremely interesting challenge in American secondary education. 


Summary of the presentation made by WERNER C. DIECKMANN 


a teachers and principals have always been cocnerned with 
the problem of gross under-achievement by students. We feel that some- 
how we have failed our sacred trust whenever we note a great discrepancy 
between potential and achievement in a given child or youth at a given 
time. Sputnik and the cold war's need for scientists and engineers has 
focused attention upon programs for academically gifted students. Under- 
achievers were given more than passing mention by the conferees who 
gathered in Washington, D. C., a year ago at the invitation of the NBA to 
consider problems involved in finding and educating the academically 
talented pupil. 

While most of the sources reviewed dealt with the under-achieving 
academically talented student, I would propose that we consider all 
under-achievers as a problem worthy of continuing study and research. 
The loss to society is perhaps greatest when the academically talented do 
not approach their potential; however, a strong case can be made for the 
social cost resulting from persons of less than average ability failing to 
develop necessary living skills. These persons need to reach optimum 
development in order to become contributing members of our complex 
society. 

Researchers generally agree that the cause and possible solution of 
scholastic under-achievement invole complex variables and that a given 
student must be studied as an individual. Causes of academic under- 
achievement fall into two major categories—lacks in the school program 
and personal factors related to the student’s environment. 


“Werner C. Dieckmann is Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Special Services, 
Office of the Superintendent of Schools, San Diego, California. 
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Dr. Conant has recently concluded that a secondary school having a 
graduating class of less than 100 students is not able to provide properly 
for academically talented youth. We can expect considerable debate on 
this point, but most of us would agree that the very small high school is 
generally faced with difficult problems such as limited program offering, 
inadequate finances, and teachers teaching outside their area of major or 
minor preparation. 

Some students, although well motivated, underachieve because they 
have not gained the level of skill in tool subjects such as reading, spelling, 
writing, and basic mathematics necessary to become effective scholars. 
Identifying such “handicapped” scholars and providing effective remedial 
instruction are the solutions that many secondary schools have attempted, 
with varying degrees of success. “How To Study” courses or units within 
orientation or English courses have proved helpful to all students as re- 
ported by numerous secondary schools. 

High on the list of personal factors related to under-achievement is an 
unfavorable socio-economic background. Allison Davis’ studies brought 
to our attention some years ago the dramatic academic disadvantage that 
a child from low socio-economic environment must surmount during early 
school years if he is ever to compete on an even footing with a child of no 
greater ability from a more favored socio-economic home. Here again the 
problem is very complex and exceptions such as the achievements of the 
Alex Krol family of Chicago tend to prove the rule. 

A child’s educational aspirations are formed gradually and stem from a 
variety of influences—parents, relatives, and friends. Schools have limited 
opportunity to change family attitudes. When apathy toward academic 
achievement is based upon ignorance of the students’ great potential and 
the belief that college is beyond the economic means of the youth and 
his parents, the school has a definite responsibility to embark upon a 
program of positive guidance to help the family understand the many 
opportunities that exist and the resources that may be tapped. Since state 
and Federal scholarship programs have greatly increased college oppor- 
tunities for gifted students, such guidance has become more convincing. 

Emotional factors, when isolated as contributing causes of under- 
achievement, complicate and compound the problem. Admittedly, there 
are some students who are beyond our help and our failures with these 
students should not deter us from making every effort to help those who 
can close the gap between their potential and their achievement. Im- 
— group and individual guidance programs may help achieve our 
goal. 

Research in this area is limited and not always conclusive which 
suggests that pilot studies be developed by secondary-school leaders and 
promising practices reported and shared. S. Reed Calhoun reported an 
interesting individual counseling study in the October 1956 issue of 
The School Review which he conducted at Gordon Junior High School in 
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Coatesville, Pennsylvania. Under-achieving students were given three 
or more individual counseling sessions designed to study the gap between 
student's potential and his present achievement. A pupil data sheet 
completed by the student gave the counselors some clues as to possible 
causes of under-achievement. Parents were involved as they responded to 
a letter explaining the guidance project. Students in the group receiving 
counseling raised their subject grades; however, achievement test scores 
did not show significant improvement. It may be concluded that since 
standardized achievement tests end to cover the total subject field, a 
longer period of sustained effort on the part of these students would 
probably result in significant gain. 

Under-achievers were grouped with a guidance-oriented teacher in an 
extended period block in a study undertaken in a New York City high 
school as reported by A. Harry Passow in the November 1958 issue of 
Educational Leadership. The home-room period was followed by a social 
studies period which provided some flexibility in working on study skills 
and problems identified by the group. Tentative conclusions pointed up 
the importance of a guidance-minded teacher working with students as 
individuals and helping them improve study skills. In a further conclusion 
doubt was cast on the wisdom of grouping under-achievers in a subject 
class as they tend to reinforce each other negatively. 

Inspirational and “guidance-minded” teaching are adjectives that are 
repeatedly used to describe techniques in helping academically able 
under-achievers approach their potential. But while the less able under- 
achiever will also benefit from superior teaching, for many of these youths 
the learning opportunities offered by the modern secondary school lack 
meaning. What kinds of high-school program innovations will truly meet 
the needs of these unhappy under-achievers? What value could come 
from voluntary remedial classes for under-achievers during summer ses- 
sions? These and many other possible solutions will require extensive 
study, time, and money. However, the resulting total value to society, 
if all under-achievers could be helped to reach their potential, is beyond 
speculation and the individual under-achiever who is helped to achieve 
his potential will live a better and happier life. What greater challenge 
do we face in education? 
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WHAT IS THE PLACE OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS IN THE 
COMPREHENSIVE SECONDARY-SCHOOL PROGRAM? 


Cuamman: Leland N. Drake, Principal, Mohawk Junior High School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Stanley H. Lorenzen, Principal, Staples High School, Westport, Con- 
necticut. 
Keith C. Johnson, Supervising Director, Department of Science, D. C. 
Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Summary of the presentation made by DONALD W. LENTZ 
The Junior High-School Grades 


 -—_ opinion, analyses by many mathematics and science organiza- 
tions, and recommendations of this Association have done much to give 
mathematics and science a scintillating place in the curriculum constella- 
tion. The junior high school, philosophically a comprehensive school, can 
well be considered the nucleus from which there is radiation of enthu- 
siasm for further study and/or damaging fall-out of pupils who are 
inept or disinterested. At the present time, and until the programs of the 
elementary grades become more substantial, the place of junior high- 
school mathematics and science remains extremely important. It can be a 
springboard to more advanced studies as well as a station for insuring 
mathematical and scientific competency commensurate with the abilities 
and backgrounds of pupils coming to these grades. 

This report endorses and incorporates the statement on “The Place of 
Science and Mathematics in the Comprehensive Secondary-School Pro- 
gram” which evolved from the meeting of this Association in 1958 and 
which is reported in the September 1958 issue of THE BULLETIN of the 
National Association%f Secondary-School Principals. 


Tue Roe or THE JuNioR Hic ScHOOL 

Among its many functions, the junior high school at this time seems to 
have an unusual responsibility toward mathematics and science in these 
respects: to consolidate learnings of previous years, to extend these skills 
and learnings, to provide exploratory opportunities, to identify talented 
or gifted students, to provide terminal programs or suitable preparatory 
programs for higher education, and to establish guidance services to aid 
in the other functions. 


Donald W. Lentz is Principal of the Carrie P. Weber Junior High School, Port 
Washington, New York. 
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Exploration implies broad flexible programs with enthusiastic teachers 
willing to imagine, guide, and encourage. It implies materials and 
equipment for pupils of all abilities. It implies that opportunities be pro- 
vided not only to encourage apt pupils to pursue the usual sequential 
courses, but also to enable all pupils to examine other possibilities, such 
as business arithmetic, shop mathematics, and earth science. 

Identification of the gifted implies a comprehensive testing and record- 
keeping program, coupled with an alert staff which recognizes and kindles 
the brilliant students. Although we shall be concerned with providing 
for all pupils, there is a special responsibility to make the most of the 
potentials of those who can provide intellectual leadership. Identification 
is not enough. There must be challenging opportunities and experiences 
for those who are identified as having unusual ability and determination. 


STATUS OF THE JUNIOR HicH-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Although recent Russian successes have stimulated activity, it should be 
noted that curriculum development in science and mathematics programs 
was well under way before earth satellites whirled overhead, and this 
development has assumed respectable, if not completely satisfactory, 
proportions. 

The National Education Association, in its Research Bulletin, October 
1958, concludes that “Public secondary schools are doing a far more com- 
prehensive job in mathematics and science instruction than current dis- 
cussions have assumed.” It shows also that 97 per cent of all junior high- 
school students are enrolled in mathematics courses, and approximately 
70 per cent are enrolled in science. 

The junior high school, compared to the high schools, lags somewhat in 
curriculum revision, although some 30 per cent or more have definite 
revision programs in the works or have recently completed them. Where 
emphasis has been put on the revision of only one subject, junior high 
schools have tended to stress science revision more than mathematics. It 
appears that there is much activity in curriculum reconstruction and 
revision and that much of this change means “modernization.” 


Wuat's HAPPENING IN MATHEMATICS? 

There is a greater tendency toward multi-track offerings. Basically, 
most schools offer a regular full-time program in grades seven, eight, and 
nine, with a choice of algebra or general mathematics in grade nine. 

In some cases there is a condensing of the work of grades seven and 
eight into one and one-half years, with the balance of grade eight and 
grade nine devoted to completing Algebra I and, at least, introducing 
Plane Geometry. Another variation starts Algebra I midway in grade 
eight, completing Intermediate Algebra in grade nine. Several other 
combinations are being tried, all with a view toward allowing time in 
the senior year for the study of more advanced mathematics. 
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Elements of “modern mathematics” are being introduced into the 
junior high-school grades, and mathematics teachers should be en- 
couraged to keep abreast of progress in this new approach. Experiments 
being conducted at the University of Maryland and University of Illinois 
are among the many resources available to teachers at the junior high- 
school level. Several texts suitable for senior high-school students now 
are coming from publishers, and inservice courses for teachers are found 
in several communities. 


Wuat's HAPPENING IN SCIENCE? 

There is a tendency to increase science offerings to include the subject 
in each grade for at least part of the school year. Many schools already 
offer science for the full year in each grade. There is also a tendency to 
offer advanced opportunities for the more able and interested pupils. In 
many cases, the general science of grades seven, eight, and nine is con- 
solidated into grades seven and eight, with such courses as Earth Science 
and/or biology being offered in grade nine. The study of biology in grade 
nine allows an extra year—usually the senior year—for more intensive 
study beyond the usual offerings. 

Recent research has attempted to pin-point desirable practices in the 
junior high school. One study, in trying to find whether certain experi- 
ments are done better as demonstrations or as individual laboratory 
experiences, found that many experiments can be performed with rela- 
tively simple equipment and that more individual laboratory experience 
was feasible and should be provided. Another study showed that the use 
of current events of science was effective in developing, to some extent, a 
more scientific outlook on the part of pupils. A third study concluded that 
seventh-grade pupils do not naturally have scientific attitudes, nor do they 
know how to apply the scientific method unless they are taught. Further- 
more, these can be taught through class activities designed to emphasize 
problem-solving techniques without impairing subject matter learning. 


Gumance—By WuHom? 

Wherever possible, a formal guidance department can be invaluable in 
directing the total guidance program of the school, in providing a clearing- 
house of material and information, and in helping individual students with 
selection of courses. At the same time, it must be recognized that the 
individual classroom teacher usually has a greater impact than the coun- 
selors on the students who pursue or who do not pursue higher mathe- 
matics and science courses. The teacher should be made aware of the 
influence he or she can have by imposing blocks to further learning or by 
opening new channels of observation, experimentation, and quantitative 
competency. 

Realizing that early adolescents are eager and impressionable, and that 
their subsequent courses are often charted during these years, guidance 
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based upon ability, aptitudes, and sound values is more essential here 
than at any other time. 


PRECAUTIONS 


Administration should insure that the present emphasis on the im- 
portance of science and mathematics does not destroy the presentation of 
a well-balanced program to our young people. There is much to indicate 
that the present precarious situation of our nation is due not only to lags 
in scientific training, but also to political, sociological, and cultural 
misfirings. 

In any reorganization of our science and mathematics programs, guard 
against the tendency toward a mere “reshuffling” of present courses. 
Critical examination of our offerings, coupled with the realization of the 
needs of our society, and the needs, interests, and abilities of our pupils, 
should preface any change. 


Summary of the presentation made by GALEN SAYLOR 
Basic PrincipLtes TO GuipE Decision-MAKING 


Most of us have already formulated clearly and unmistakably our 
concepts of the functions and purposes of education. If you wish to 
reaffirm your own philosophy or check it against the best thinking among 
the profession, I suggest you reread the report of the NASSP Committee 
on Curriculum Planning and Development, published in THE BULLETIN, 
last September.’ Also, I am sure you are all reading the famous Conant 
report,” which will probably be the most widely discussed and most 
influential report on secondary education since the Cardinal Principles of 
Education, published by the Commission of the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education in 1918. 


Tue PLACE oF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS IN LIGHT OF THE PRINCIPLES 


On the basis of appropriate principles of secondary education, science 
and mathematics become a very significant part of the program of 
secondary education. Certainly, if we take any valid statement of the 
objectives or desired outcomes of secondary education, such as the 
French report®, we readily understand the contribution which these two 


4Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development, “The Place of Science and Mathematics 
in the Comprehensive Secondary-School Program,” THE BULLETIN, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, No. 239, Vol. 42:5-12 (September 1958). 

2James B. Conant. The American High School Today. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1959. 

*Will French and Associates. Behavioral Goals of General Education in High School. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1957. 


Galen Saylor is Chairman of the Department of Secondary Education, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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subject fields can make to our goals. These two groups of subjects prob- 
ably offer as much, if not more, opportunity for individual development 
than any other aspects of the secondary-school program; balance among 
educational goals in today’s world is not possible without an adequate 
group of genuine learning experiences in the disciplines of science and 
mathematics. And probably the area of study in which national interest 
has the greatest stake at the present time is these two fields. 


RECENT TRENDS AND NEw DEVELOPMENTS IN MATHEMATICS 


From the results of a rather extensive survey made among approxi- 
mately 1,000 of the larger comprehensive high schools in the nation and 
from a careful analysis of professional literature and reports, these seem to 
be the imoprtant developments in mathematics education at the present 
time: 

1. A significant increase in the number and variety of subjects offered 
and in enrollments in mathematics courses has occured in recent years. 

2. Individualization of instruction in mathematics, with the offerings, 
content, and methods of teaching being much more extensively geared 
to the capacities, needs, and abilities of each student, has developed 
phenomenally in recent years. 

Differentiated programs and tracks have long been used in mathematics, 
but the trend has now become widespread. Differentiation starts in the 
junior high school, with pupils being grouped according to mathematical 
abilities and needs as early as the seventh grade. In the eighth grade, 
special programs for superior pupils are now found throughout the 
country. The usual practice is to introduce algebra as a systematic study 
in that grade. These superior pupils continue such study throughout the 
ninth grade, thereby completing most of the content traditionally assigned 
to first- and second-year algebra by the end of the ninth grade. 

Pupils selected for this track then continue with a significantly upgraded 
major in mathematics, which accelerates subject matter by as much as 
two years. Plane and solid geometry may be integrated into a one-year 
course in the tenth grade; advanced algebra and trigonometry follow, 
with the terminal station on this track being calculus, mathematics 
seminar, college algebra, advanced standing mathematics, or the new 
courses in modern mathematics—statistics and probability, analytical 
geometry, and the like. 

The middle track is for the typical student, who may be a better-than- 
average pupil, but is not superior in mathematical ability or is not inter- 
ested in mathematics as a field of study. He may take arithmetic in the 
seventh and eighth grades and in the ninth grade either algebra or general 
mathematics, depending on his level of achievement and vocational plans. 

The third track is designed to serve the needs of pupils whose mathe- 


matical talents fail in the lower ranges. The offerings include special 
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sections of general mathematics, remedial arithmetic, consumer mathe- 
matics, and the like. 

3. The content of the mathematics courses has been much more care- 
fully selected so that it will better serve the objectives established for 
each course and track. 

Some of the freshest and most stimulating curriculum planning today 
is being done in the fields of science and mathematics. Antiquated sub- 
ject matter in algebra and geometry has been eliminated, so that topics 
of greater value for an understanding of basic concepts as well as for 
undertaking advanced study may be added to the courses. 

4. Better integration of mathematical instruction from the kindergarten 
through the sophomore | year of college has been initiated. 

Although there is still much to be done in this respect, many school 

systems are planning their mathematical programs as a truly integrated, 

continuous, and comprehensive program throughout the period of school- 
ing. Curriculum committees now encompass teachers at all levels, being 
designated as K-12 committees. 

Although some progress has been made in better articulation with the 
colleges, we still have a problem here. Too many superior pupils, who 
have completed the kind of program described previously are still being 
forced to enroll in the same old college courses, with considerable 
reptition of content occurring. 

5. Some increase in requirements in mathematics is discernible. 


RECENT TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS IN SCIENCE 


Recent developments in science follow somewhat the same trends as 
we find in mathematics. These seem to be some of the more important 
ons: 

1. Some additions have been made in the offerings in science, particu- 
larly at the upper level. 

2. Individualization of instruction has increased, with special oppor- 
tunities being provided for superior students. 

A number of schools have established programs of accelerated subject 
matter, in which superior students in science may take biology in the 
ninth grade, physics and chemistry in the tenth and eleventh, and an 
advanced subject, such as science seminar, senior science, second-year 
chemistry or physics, or an advanced standing course, or specialized 
subjects such as geology, aeronautics, zoology, electronics, or nuclear 
physics, in the twetlth grade. 

For the lower-ability pupils, functional courses in consumer science, life 
science, and the like have been provided. 

3. Content is being revised so that courses will be made in harmony 
with present developments in science and technology. 
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The program in physics developed under the direction of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology is an example of efforts to modernize the 
science courses. Physical science courses and similar offerings represent 
efforts to make science more meaningful at all levels of instruction. 

4. An increase in enrollments in science is occurring. 


SoME PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 


1. Who should be placed in the accelerated subject-matter programs? 

Principals and teachers face a difficult problem in selecting pupils for 
the special programs established for superior pupils. We have not yet 
found a satisfactory method to measure motivation, a major factor in 
determining the level of pupil accomplishment. 

2. How can we maintain balance among educational experiences for 
pupils who are selected for accelerated programs? 

The school must seek to achieve the maximum development of each 
pupil, consistent with our social goals. Are we permitting pupils in our 
programs for superior pupils to concentrate too extensively on one or two 
fields of study? 

3. What can the smaller schools do to provide more challenging pro- 
grams in science and mathematics? 

4. How can better integration of programs in science and mathematics 
be obtained? 

Needless duplication of content among grade levels exist. Junior high- 
school teachers often fail to take adequate account of the fine work being 
done in science in the elementary school. Pupils become bored with the 
subject and drop out of science. The situation in mathematics does not 
seem to be as serious. 

5. How can we better achieve some of the most improtant objectives of 
instruction in both fields? 

Mastery of principles and concepts is essential, but we must do a much 
more effective job of teaching the methods of scientific inquiry, of develop- 
ing the spirit of experimentation, of creating a desire to discover new 
knowledge, of fostering the inquisitive mind. We need to develop the 
ability to generalize, to draw conclusions from data, to state explicitly 
assumptions, values, beliefs, and the like on which decisions are made. 

6. Are we neglecting the non-major pupil in our rush to produce 
scientists and mathematicians? 

We must recognize fully and honestly that only a small percentage of 
our secondary-age youth have the potentialities of becoming creative 
scientists and mathematicians. We should try, to the best of our ability, 
to locate such students and awaken their interest in these fields and then 
provide them with the most challenging programs possible. 

But we must never disregard the obvious fact that science and 
mathematics must be part of the educational program of all pupils, and 
we must endeavor to make such courses serve proper educational ends 
for these youth. 
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WHAT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IS NEEDED IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


Cuamman: L. Z. Walton, Principal, Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Allen Johns, Principal, Central Intermediate School, Midland, Michigan. 
Arthur W. Mastin, Principal, Horace Mann Intermediate School, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Summary of the presentation made by C. S. MORRIS, JR. 


No paper submitted. 


Summary of the presentation made by WILBUR H. MARSHALL 


"Te American public has recently expressed a concerned interest in 
all phases of public education. This interest has been frequently ex- 
pressed in glaring adverse criticisms and often phrased in broad general- 
izations based upon insufficient evidence; nevertheless, true educators 
must welcome all interest in and discussion of any phase of our public 
school program. The junior high school is not an exception. The next 
decade will probably answer questions about the future of the junior 
high school as a phase of American education: Will it continue to gain 
respect and stature? Will it persist as an integral part of our school 
system? 

If the junior high school is to answer the criticisms and meet the 
challenges of today, it must be sure to offer a program based on courses 
which are close to the streams of living in today’s world. The curriculum 
should consist of the total controlled environment, guided under the 
direction of the school for the purpose of stimulating, influencing, and 
contributing to the normal growth and development of boys and girls. 
The program must provide broad, varied, and continuous experiences 
for every normal school youth to the extent of his ability to learn and 
equip himself for a productive and useful place in our society. 

In addition to meeting these general goals of education, there are at 
least six basic and unique functions of its program which the junior high 
school of today must emphasize: exploration, stimulating and developing 
cultural, social, civic, vocational, and recreational interests; integration, 


~ Wilbur H. Marshall is Supervisor of Secondary Education, Broward County Schools, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
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including in the regular program the so-called club activities (learning 
experiences which are best provided for when they become a part of the 
unit developed in the class); guidance, assisting the students in planning 
their future and making intelligent decisions; differentiation, providing 
varying programs which will meet the interests and abilities of young 
adolescents; socialization, furnishing experiences which will help pupils 
adjust more readily in our complex social order; and articulation, pro- 
viding a program for the gradual transition from the elementary school to 
the junior high school and from the junior high school to the senior high 
school. 

Much of the recent criticism of the public schools has arisen as a result 
of concern ovér the progress of our scientific advancement. It has made 
us increasingly conscious of the need for greater competencies in the 
areas of mathematics, science, and foreign languages. There is a definite 
indication of a lack among our high-school graduates of a proficiency in 
oral communication and written communication in foreign languages. 
Let us again place greater emphasis on these studies in our schools. 
Certainly in this age, mathematics and science can legitimately make a 
major demand upon the time of our students. However, in our zealous- 
ness to educate scientists who will contribute to our scientific advance- 
ment, let us not forget to provide time in the daily schedule of our 
students for the social sciences, the humanities, music, art, industrial arts, 
home economics, and physical education. A preoccupation with scientific 
studies which would neglect these latter areas of the curriculum would 
not be a sensible choice for a democratic America. For the junior high 
school to slight these areas in its curriculum would be to violate its own 
philosophy and neglect those basic functions which are uniquely its own. 

It is impossible to discuss the type of educational program needed in 
the junior high schools today without giving some consideration to the 
grouping of students for more effective instruction. In an increasingly 
larger number of our schools, students with exceptional ability are being 
placed in special programs for the gifted. Without a doubt this special 
attention should be given to stimulating our most able youth and to pro- 
viding a program to meet their needs. However, we must at the same 
time be careful never to swing back to a program of education suited 
only to the academically elite, one reminiscent of the highly selective 
education of the nineteenth century. 

It has been the philosophy of the junior high school to contribute to 
the American ideal of holding our youth in school throughout the 
secondary-school years. Our renewed emphasis on scientific studies in 
the curriculum and on a program for the academically talented students 
does not mean that we must relinquish this ideal. We must continue in 
our efforts at grouping for more effective instruction to make provision 
for those students of low ability who can profit from being withdrawn 
from regular classes to be placed in ungraded classes where they can 
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receive the special help they need. For the benefit of all students of 
widely varying ability, we must continue work on an effective develop- 
mental reading program; buildings must be designed which are truly 
adaptable to the objectives of the junior high school; and greater atten- 
tion must be given to the training of teachers who are imbued with the 
philosophy of the junior high school. 

It is not an easy task but a challenging one that faces us: to build a 
junior high-school program that will be really effective in today’s world. 


IN WHAT WAYS CAN THE PROGRAM OF THE SMALL HIGH 
SCHOOL BE IMPROVED? 


CuamMan: Merritt B. Jensen, Principal, Senior High School, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
C. B. Medina, Principal, McCurdy High School, Santa Cruz, New 
Mexico. 
George Meeker, Superintendent of Schools, Palco, Kansas. 


Summary of the presentation made by OTIS DELL MISER 


Is IS not my purpose to discuss the techniques of teaching subject 
matter in the small high school. Techniques of teaching are basically the 
same in all schools. It is my purpose to stress basic philosophies needed 
in high schools. One must well understand that education in the small 
high school should deviate very little from that of the large one. We are 
becoming a mobile population. Few young men and women tend to 
remain in the same community where they attended high school. They 
must, therefore, be highly adaptable. There is no longer any such thing 
as a small high school—only small people in high schools. 

The principal should work constantly with his faculty to inculcate the 
basic belief that knowledge alone is of little value. Webster defines 
knowledge as “an acquaintance with facts, truths, or principles.” Let us 
then add wisdom which is defined as “knowledge of what is right coupled 
with just judgment as to action.” With a combination of knowledge and 
wisdom, we may continue to survive as the greatest nation in the world. 

A good liberal education, which would naturally include intensive 
courses in the sciences, should provide the basic requisites for careers in 
our changing society. A liberal education should, therefore, cause the 
student to acquire and develop the following: 


Otis Dell Miser is Principal of the Sweeny High School, Sweeny, Texas. 
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1. A deep sense of satisfaction and joy in touching, doing, hearing, and 
perceiving all things about him 

2. Development of basic skills and abilities that are easily adapted to 
every walk of life 

3. Possession of a deep sense of values based upon a well-defined philoso- 
phy, religion, dignity of man, and dignity of honest effort for what you receive 

4. A knowledge of carefully selected facts, events, and relationships. 


I would further recommend that each of us examine his own sense of 
values. We might well ask ourselves the following questions: 


1. Do we firmly believe in a strong academic program for all pupils? 

2. Do we actually believe in the pursuit of excellence for every student, 
yet realizing that excellence is a relative measure and that excellence for one 
student may not be excellence for another? 

3. Do we practice a philosophy that every student must meet a minimum 
standard which has also become the maximum standard? 

4. Do we believe that the student has a real responsibility toward ac- 
quiring an education, or do we believe that there is a magic formula by which 
education can be painlessly applied by some outside source that we can tap at 
will? 

5. Do we honestly believe that an education consists largely of what the 
student does himself to develop his own abilities? 

6. Do we believe that acquiring facts, truths, principles is extremely im- 
portant, but that rightly dividing them is essential to living to the fullest? 

7. Do we believe that the best discipline is self-discipline but also that 
sometimes discipline must be imposed? 

8. Do we believe that one of our greatest tasks in education is to help 
young people to learn to think logically? 


After we have honestly answered these questions, we should periodi- 
cally continue our self-appraisals. Out of these self-appraisals will auto- 
matically evolve a course of instruction that should be extremely bene- 
ficial to students who come under our care. Principals, too, must seek 
knowledge and act with wisdom. 


Summary of the presentation made by JOSEPH STEELE 


No paper submitted. 
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HOW CAN WE OBTAIN ADEQUATE SALARIES FOR PRINCIPALS? 


CuairnMan: Joseph G. Bryan, Director of Secondary Education, Public 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 


DIsCuUSSANTS: 
C. P. Wright, Principal, High School, Guthrie, Oklahoma. 
William J. Hageny, Professor of Education, State University Teachers 
College, New Paltz, New York. 


Summary of the presentation made by EUGENE H. VAN VLIET 


‘ion emphasis in most states and most communities on improving 
teachers’ salaries has been successful in getting state minimums and, in 
some cases, mandatory minimum increments. In most states this has been 
helpful, specifically in areas of low economic remuneration, and has en- 
couraged the more fortunate areas to maintain their economic leadership. 

With the success of these endeavors, it became more and more obvious 
that administrators had become the forgotten leaders. In many states, 
therefore, programs were adopted to adjust administrators’ salaries in 
terms of teachers’ salaries and in terms of the cost of living. In New 
Jersey, the New Jersey Education Association, through its salary com- 
mittee, appointed a sub-committee in January 1954. Between February 
and March 1954, this committee came up with two specific recommenda- 
tions: 


1. Plan for formulas. The recommendations were for a ratio of 2.0 for 
superintendents with 50 teachers or less. It recommended that principals on 
ten months have salaries no less than the highest teacher and with a maximum 
for ten teachers or less of 1.5 times the Saale maximum, and for 60 teachers 
or more, 2.0 times the teacher maximum. 

2. The second recommendation was that a committee of business and 
industrial leaders be appointed to assist the educators in understanding the 
job of the ae and, therefore, acquaint the public with the need for 
appropriate correlation between responsibility and financial remuneration. A 
committee of seven industrialists, two superintendents, two secondary-school 
principals, and two elementary-school principals went to work on job analysis 
and came out with a recommendation in October 1955. 


A letter was then sent by the New Jersey Education Association to all 
boards of education emphasizing the need for them to give consideration 
to administrators’ salaries. The State Association of Secondary-School 
Principals created a standing committee on administrators’ salaries and 
emphasized the following points: 


Eugene H. Van Vliet is Principal of the Tenafly High School, Tenafly, N. J. 
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1. The organization was committed to the ratio principle in arriving at 
a fair figure for administrators’ salaries. 

2. The additional elements to be considered within the ranges of the 
ratios recommended in arriving at a specific maximum ratio for a specific 
position were as follows: 

1. The nature of the position 

2. The experience required by the state, or local board of education 

3. The training needed or required to execute successfully the office of princi- 
pal in the specific community 

4. The kinds of pressures inherent in the particular position 

5. The amount of time required on the particular job as regards the students, 
faculty, plant, and community. 


In New Jersey, the salaries of teachers from 1939 to 1955 have increased 
122 per cent. During the same period, the salaries of principals have 
increased only 85 per cent in terms of real purchasing power. Between 
1929-1953, principals’ salaries have decreased nine per cent; teachers’ 
have increased six per cent. During the same period, it is significant that 
the real purchasing value of physicians’ salaries has increased 48 per cent. 

I think it might be good to review some basic principles, guideposts, 
and warning lights to be used in planning a program to reward principals 
financially in a way commensurate with their jobs, their experience, their 
training, and with the dignity of the position. 

1. The state teachers association has usually been the spearhead in 
securing adequate teachers’ salaries. This organization should be used 
in terms of maintaining cooperative consistency, unity, and strength. 

2. A program immediately committing itself to the ratio principle, with 
the ratio set in terms of maximums on the basis of ten months, using the 
teachers’ maximum as the prime factor to be multiplied by the ratio 
adopted for principals. 

3. There should be an emphasis on the fact that the professional job 
of a secondary-school principal is a full-time, full-year job; consequently, 
principals should be employed on an eleven or twelve months contract, 
with adequate time for study, vacation, and travel. The maximum, 
therefore, should be increased by ten per cent when a full-year contract is 
secured. 

4. A job analyses, or job specification should be prepared for presenta- 
tion to boards of education so that equitable comparison can be made 
with comparable positions in business and industry. Committees of com- 
munity leaders with executive experience and jobs can be helpful in 
making this equitable comparison. 

5. The committee should be realistic in terms of the geography and 
economic conditions of various parts of the state so as to help the prin- 
cipals receiving lower salaries and not hurt those in more favorable areas. 
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At the same time, realism must be a guiding factor so that the whole 
program is not lost because too much is asked too soon. 

6. In New Jersey, the recommended ratio range for maximum 
secondary-school principals’ salaries was from 1.6 to 2.0 on ten months, 
or from 1.76 to 2.2 on eleven or twelve month contracts. 

7. Obviously, with these recommendations for secondary principals, it is 
wise to secure the cooperation and assistance of the superintendents in 
setting their maximum range at between 2.0 and 3.0. 

8. In presenting the various factors to guide boards of education and 
adopt a specific maximum within the maximum range, the following 
should be considered: 

a. The number of people on the various staffs within a school plant 
b. The characteristics of the job, the kind of program, and the kind 
of community in which the principal carries out his responsibilities 
. The extent to which the community expects the principal to 
assume responsibility, and the accompanying skill and time re- 
quired to execute these responsibilities 
. The kinds and amounts of pressures brought to bear internally 
and externally on the specific job 
. The quality and quantity of administrative help available for 
the principals 
. The training and experience commensurate with the particular 
job 
g. The specific important community needs. 

9. Some states may find that principals will be effective if they organize, 
in addition to the state association, on a county basis. In New Jersey, 
especially effective work has been done in Mercer and Essex Counties. 

10. I would recommend, in addition to its salary committee which will 
do survey work and come up with public relations materials and con- 
clusions as to the details of a salary scale for administrators, that the 
state association consider the appointment of an action committee in 
carrying out the program with the state education association and with 
the people of the state. 

11. The beginning salary of an administrator should be at least one 
administrative increment above the teachers’ maximum. 

12. The administrators’ increments on the basis of ten months should 
be set on a ratio of 2.0 times the teachers’ increment. In addition, the 
scale should be set up in such a way that the principals’ maximum can be 
reached in no more than six steps. 

While some may interpret these plans as self-directed for personal 
advantage, there is a bigger issue at stake than any individual principal’s 
salary. In the past, so often teachers used to visualize the time when they 
might be the principal of the school. Today, too many principals are told 
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by their teachers, “I wouldn't want your job for a million bucks.” This is 
not right. One of the best ways to encourage the outstanding teachers to 
become outstanding administrators is to make possible for them the 
visualization of appropriate financial differentials between teachers’ 
maximums and principals’ maximums. 


Summary of the presentation made by ED HENDERSON 


No paper submitted. 


WHAT ARE DESIRABLE PRACTICES FOR PREVENTION AND 
CONTROL OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AT THE JUNIOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL LEVEL? (WORKSHOP SESSION) 


CuammMan: William C. Kvaraceus, Director, Juvenile Delinquency 
Project, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
James Dierke, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Junior High 
Schools, Public Schools, San Francisco, California. 
C. G. Drill, Principal, Junior High School, Richfield, Minnesota. 


Andrew E. Roper, Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, Middletown, 
Ohio. 


Harold E. Smith, Principal, Junior High School, E] Dorado, Arkansas. 
Luther L. Vaughan, Principal, Junior High School, Gaffney, South 
Carolina. 
RECORDER: 


Gerson L. Stroud, Principal, York Road High School, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 
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A CURRENT CRITICAL ISSUE IN SECONDARY EDUCATION— 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE COMPREHENSIVE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


This was arranged by the Committee on Curriculum Planning and 
Development and the Executive Committee of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. Group XI on Tuesday afternnon was a 
repetition of Group XI on Monday afternoon. No one attended both 
Monday and Tuesday sessions. Group XI. A summary of the buzz group 
discussions was given on Wednesday morning, Group XI. 


CHAIRMAN FOR Monpay: James D. Logsdon, Superintendent-Principal, 
Thornton Township High School and Junior College, Harvey, Illinois; 
Member of Executive Committee, NASSP. 


CHAIRMAN FoR TueEspAy: Eugene S. Thomas, Principal, Central High 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Summary of the presentation made by EARL J. MCGRATH 


Importance of the Issue 


Wuat Ovcnut tHE Hich ScHoots Now Do Asout FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTIONS? 


in American high school again faces a new responsibility. This is 
not a novel experience. This unit in our educational system has dis- 
tinguished itself by its flexibility and adaptability. Since ‘the beginning, 
more than a century and a quarter ago, it has been responsive to the 
emergent needs of a dynamic society. Its purposes are again undergoing 
re-examination in the light of the particular services it is now expected to 
render. 

As it makes this reappraisal of its efforts, certain rapid developments in 
American culture deserve serious and prompt consideration. I refer to 
the swift march of events on the international scene. To the thoughtful 
observer of these events, it becomes immediately apparent that the in- 
struction in modern foreign languages offered in most high schools is 
totally inadequate in kind and in scope. The traditional responsiveness 
of the leaders in high-school education to the emergent needs of our 
culture give assurance that these institutions will remedy the present 
deficiencies as rapidly as the objectives are clear and the resources avail- 
able. There is not time to detail the reasons for urging more and better 
instruction in modern languages. It is enough to say that we are living in 

Earl James McGrath is Executive Officer of the Institute of Higher Education, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City; and Honorary President for 
1958 of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations, 


Philadelphia. 
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a human society that is shrinking as fast as the cosmic areas accessible 
to man are expanding. We are living increasingly close to natives of other 
lands, in a sense much closer than citizens of Philadelphia lived to those 
of New York a century ago. 

These changing conditions of social life imperatively require that more 
of our citizens be able to use foreign languages. For many will occupy 
government positions in a hundred different nations; business houses 
likewise need hundreds of representatives who can conduct negotiations 
in a foreign tongue; scientists and scholars ought to have direct access to 
the work of other nationals not only through printed articles, but also by 
word of mouth in conference; and in some ways the most important of all 
the hundreds of thousands of our citizens who annually visit other nations 
would have a warmer welcome, a happier holiday, and a richer cultural 
experience if they yere able at least to express themselves in, and to 
understand idiomatic expression in at least one other language. I neglect 
for the moment the rich rewards which come to those who become 
sufficiently at home in another language to read easily the great works of 
literature which constitute the backbone of humanistic culture. I do this 
deliberately to throw emphasis on the oral use of the language in ordinary 
conversation, which must be our dominant objective. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the issue before us now is not whether 
we have more and better language instruction for an ever larger number 
of high-school youth. The flood tide of international events, the astound- 
ing developments in communication and transportation, the rising eco- 
nomic level of our people, making travel possible for many, all these 
developments require a strengthened foreign language program. The 
question is, therefore, not whether, but how. We must decide what kinds 
of language instruction are needed, and how they can be provided. 


Wuart Is a SatisFACTORY PROGRAM? 


High-school administrators will properly see at once a whole group of 
related curriculum and administrative problems. To be sure, the high- 
school curriculum is already crowded. Yet most high-school students 
are not intellectually overworked. Able students can, as many do, easily 
complete eighteen or twenty courses rather than the common fifteen or 
sixteen. Many through an adequate guidance program can be advised 
to substitute language study for other instruction of less urgent im- 
portance. The extra curriculum can be used effectively in this connection 
by the establishment of language clubs where students, teachers, and 
townspeople can exercise their foreign language skills. These extra- 
curricular opportunities for immediate practice with new vocabulary and 
new constructions can be of immense aid in developing confidence and 
ease in oral expression. The traditional ingenuity of our high-school 
educators gives assurance that they will find a way to develop a satis- 
factory program of foreign language instruction. 
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The word “satisfactory” in the foregoing sentence is of considerable 
significance. Foreign language teachers, knowing our interest in their 
cause, will not be offended if it is said that the lowly estate to which their 
subjects fell in recent years was not entirely a result of the unenlightened 
views of our people following the first World War, nor of the tidal 
inflow of new subjects into the high-school and college curriculum in 
recent decades. The languages declined because parents and students 
felt that language instruction was dull because it depended on memory 
exercises and rote learning, and because those who taught languages 
couldn’t converse in them themselves. It should be unmistakably clear, 
therefore, that the present advocates of foreign languages are not pro- 
posing more of the kind of language teaching common before the second 
World War. On the contrary, as one distinguished professor in an Ivy 
League university put it in the offices of the Association of Secondary- 
School Principals several weeks ago, “If that kind of instruction is what 
we have in mind, we have no justifiable reason for being here.” What is 
proposed is not merely more language instruction, but a basically different 
kind—not old courses taken out of the closet, dusted off, and polished up 
to impress the new students, but exciting, intellectually challenging in- 
struction which has been enjoyed by those who have tried it, both little 
children and their grandparents. This instruction will take place in the 
atmosphere of real life and will not be concerned at first with the 
intricacies of grammar and syntax. 

What are the main features of this “satisfactory” program? First, it 
should extend over enough years of the student's education to give him 
a real mastery of the basic language skills, especially listening and talking. 
“This is something different from being able to mumble a few phrases like 
Comment vous portez vous?” or “Wie befindend Sie sich, mein Freund?” 
and then lapsing into utter confusion, stuttering, mumbling, or mutism 
when a native speaker gives an answer not found in the textbook. It 
means a three- or preferably a four-year sequence, much of which will be 
devoted to the cultivation of quick comprehension of the spoken word and 
easy idiomatic expression understandable to a native. 


Recent foreign language developments in the elementary schools have 
been phenomenal. In time many yougsters will come to high school with 
basic knowledge and skills in a foreign language and with confidence to 
use them. Then the high school can emphasize reading and the discussion 
of great literature. But these developments must necessarily be slow- 
moving because of a lack of teachers and facilities and because of sheer 
human inertia. For the present, therefore, it will be necessary for the 
high schools to lay the foundation in the heard and spoken word, moving 
from these processes later to those of reading and writing. To accomplish 
these objectives, even with able students, will require three or four years. 
Hence, students should definitely be discouraged from studying a second 
foreign language unless they have unusual verbal ability and have already 
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gained considerable facility with the first. Hence, the availability of a 
four-year high-school sequence in one language is to be preferred over a 
variety of elementary courses in several. This is especially true in the 
small high school, where advanced courses are prohibitively expensive 
of time and money. The overriding purpose must be to give the student 
a real facility with one lanuage, not a bowing acquaintance with several. 


Wuo SHALL Stupy Foreicn LANGUAGES? 

The next question is, “Who shall study foreign languages?” It is reason- 
able to ask that some modern foreign language should be made available 
to all students in all high schools with sufficiently large enrolments. Such 
instruction will be indispensable to the increasing number of high-school 
students who are college bound. Needing it in preparation for later study 
in languages and in other subjects, they should be encouraged to take 
four years of a single language. What about the others of equal ability 
who will discontinue their education with the twelfth grade? They are 
also going to live in this compact world. Hence they should be en- 
couraged to take more language because many, like their college-bound 
classmates, will find it useful in the normal course of their lives. In my 
judgment, it would, however, be a mistake to return to a requirement that 
all high-school students take extensive language instruction, or even to 
require it without exception for college admission. Some students, even 
those of unusual ability in other subjects like the sciences, have great 
difficulty in learning a new tongue. They should be tested, and if they 
seem to have serious difficulty in learning a new langauge, they should not 
be coerced. The success of these new ventures in the teaching of foreign 
languages will be determined by a sound guidance program administered 
by persons of wisdom and skill able to determine the abilities and needs 
of students and to assist them in designing a suitable high-school educa- 
tion. 

Wuicu LANcuAGcEs SHOULD Be OFFERED 


The third question is, “Which languages should be offered?” Today 
French, Spanish, German, and sometimes other languages like Italian are 
available—at least in the large population centers. The usefulness of these 
languages in diplomacy, business, personal travel, and scholarly pursuits 
is obvious. But since the primary purpose of the new language teaching 
is communication, and in view of world events, other languages now have 
an equal claim on us. A few can and should be given in some sections 
of our culturally diversified nation. Norwegian, Swedish, Polish, 
Hungarian, Dutch, and a few others are commonly spoken in several sec- 
tions of the country. There are three other languages of growing im- 
portance in the world community not widely used in the United States: 
Russian, Chinese, and Arabic. They deserve acceptance as high school 
and college subjects. At first blush, the proposal that these tongues be 
taught in the high school may seem unrealistic, if not bizarre. There is no 
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reason, however, why Russian, Chinese, and Arabic, somewhat more 
difficult for Americans than the family of West European tongues, cannot 
be learned by young people if the newer teaching methods are employed. 
Hundreds of American children who have lived for a time where these 
languages were spoken have learned them with ease. The nation already 
needs many men and women who can communicate in these languages. 
Whether we like it or not, the people whose native tongue is Chinese, 
Russian, or Arabic are destined to be central figures in the world of 
tomorrow. 

This is not the place to develop the idea that our entire foreign policy 
must be based on this fact which is evident to all objective observers of 
the international scene. Nevertheless, we ought all to realize that the 
center of gravity of human existence is shifting very rapidly to the East 
of the United States and western Europe. Economically, militarily, 
politically, the West is no longer in the position of dominance it occupied 
during the period of colonialism. Though vast areas of Eastern Europe 
and Asia are still far behind us economically, the rate of advance in many 
areas of life is much more rapid in Russia and China than in the West. 
The cultural superiority which we once enjoyed is also rapidly being 
challenged. Though most other nations require secondary-school students 
to study English, it is chauvinistic and blind to assume that we can 
continue in the egocentric assumption that all other nations will hence- 
forth have to meet us on our own language ground. Unless we wish to 
be left hopelessly behind in the upwelling social, cultural, and economic 
developments in Eastern Europe, Asia, and Africa, we must understand 
the aspirations, the hopes, and the pioneering vitality of the mass of 
human beings who do not speak our tongue. We need an entirely new 
psychological reorientation toward the nations now rising to world 
prominence. We have enjoyed our cultural self-satisfaction as long as 
with impunity we may. 

The culture of other peoples outside of the Western European tradition, 
either literary or anthropological, should be a matter of abiding concern 
to us. To comprehend their philosophy and their thinking, and to help 
them to understand ours as the basis of world peace, many of us shall 
need to talk to them in their own languages. There is no valid reason for 
leaving instruction in these languages until the college, or more custo- 
marily, to the postgraduate years. In the larger communities there are 
persons who use these languages as their own and are quite capable of 
teaching them, that is if the certification requirements are made flexible 
enough to accommodate them. 

In recent months it has become a fad to contrast American and Russian 
education. Most comparisons have been concerned with science and 
mathematics. Usually overlooked are the strenuous efforts being made in 
the Russian educational system to teach their people languages which will 
assist them in moving easily, understandably, and competently in the 
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societies where other languages—particularly English, Chinese, and 
Arabic, are spoken. Where feasible, we would do well to follow the 
advice in a recent statement of the American Council of Learned Societies 
which urges the high schools to include Russian, Chinese, and Arabic 
in their language offerings. 

All the signs indicate that the developments in language instruction in 
the high schools will be dramatic during the next ten years. In these new 
enterprises, calculated to play a decisive part in the future of our country, 
the high-school principal will have large responsibility. Our citizens 
generally are ready for these developments. Surveys show that parents 
are enthusiastic about having their children begin language study early 
and continue until they have gained practical competence in its use. 

There are cautions to be observed. The newer methods of teaching 
languages require a teacher with abilities somewhat different from those 
of a few years ago. Different teaching materials and equipment are also 
needed. Though every possible step should be taken to launch such 
programs as soon as possible, nothing is to be gained through false starts. 
Fortunately, the professional associations of language teachers, and now 
the U.S. Office of Education, through legislation enacted in the last 
Congress, have persons of large experience in these matters who can, and 
are eager to, advise those who seek their help. 

A rare opportunity would be lost if this occasion were not used to 
signalize the fact that cooperative action can advance a human enterprise 
obstructed for years by misunderstandings and suspicions. In the recent 
developments language teachers and elementary and secondary school 
teachers and administrators have joined their efforts in an enterprise of 
interest and concern to both, and of vital importance to the nation. Not 
long ago the language teachers believed that school people were opposed 
to language study—and many were, for reasons they though sound. The 
administrators of the schools, on the other hand, thought that language 
teachers were not interested in or aware of the purposes of elementary and 
secondary education, and many justified the charge. 

Through common meetings, discussions, and especially through united 
action into which all could throw their dedicated efforts, great advances 
have been made in a remarkably short time. Others are destined to 
follow quickly. It should be instructive to those of us who are interested 
in the public schools to observe that in the recent intemperate and un- 
informed attacks on the schools the voices of language teachers are 
noticeably silent. Through cooperative efforts with those responsible for 
the program of the lower schools, language teachers have gained an 
understanding of the problems these institutions face, and they have 
willingly lent a hand in their solution. Especially significant is the fact 
that many of the most active persons in these efforts are those whose 
scholarly preoccupations might explain if not excuse a reluctance to 
engage in such activities. These constructive efforts bear imitation among 
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other educational groups to the end that the profession may in unity 
advance its own larger ends, and simultaneously provide a fuller and 
sounder education for all American youth. The present prospect for the 
enrichment, improvement, and extension of foreign language teaching 
for the youth of America is bright indeed; and one of the best evidences 
of this fact is your own willingness as a professional association to devote 
a significant portion of your annual meeting to these efforts. 


Ad Hoc Committee 
The position paper on Modern Foreign Languages in the comprehensive 
secondary school, discussed by buzz groups on Monday and Tuesday 
afternnons, was prepared by the following members of the Ad Hoc 

Committee: 

Delmas F. Miller, Principal, University High School, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, West Virginia; Chairman, Committee on Curricu- 
lum Planning and Development, NASSP; Chairman. 

Theodore Andersson, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Robert G. Andree, Superintendent, Rich Township High School, Park 
Forest, Illinois. 

Emma Marie Birkmaier, Coordinator, International Teacher Development 
Program, School of Education, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Nelson Brooks, Associate Professor, Master of Arts in Teaching Program, 
Graduate School, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Shirley Cooper, Associate Secretary, American Association of School 
Administrators, Washington, D. C. 

Marjorie C. Johnston, Specialist for Foreign Languages, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

James D. Logsdon, Superintendent-Principal, Thorton Township High 
School and Junior College, Harvey, Illinois. 

Forrest E. Long, Professor of Education, New York University, New York, 
New York. 

Archibald T. MacAllister, Professor of Italian and Director of Language 
Instruction, Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Earl J]. McGrath, Executive Officer, Institute of Higher Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, New York. 

Theodore D. Rice, Professor of Education, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Mary P. Thompson, Director of Curriculum and Instruction, Glastonbury 
Public Schools, Glastonbury, Connecticut. 


Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Washington, D. C.; ex officio. 
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George E. Shattuck, Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Con- 
necticut; President, National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals; ex officio. 

Ellsworth Tompkins, Associate Secretary for Administration Services, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, 
D. C.; ex officio. 

Discussion Leaders for Buzz Groups 

Monday and Tuesday 

William P. Anderson, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York. 

Robert G. Andree, Superintendent, Rich Township High School, Park 
Forest, Illinois. 

E. C. Bolmeier, Professor of Education, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

F. R. Born, Director of Curric, State Department of Education, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

R. E. Brinkley, Director of Special Education, Division of Instruction, 
State Department of Education, Nashville, Tennessee. 

John F. Brougher, Principal, Woodrow Wilson High School, Washington, 
D. C. 

Arthur H. Cansfield, Principal, T. L. Handy High School, Bay City, 
Michigan. 

George L. Cleland, Director of Instruction Services, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Topeka, Kansas. 

Paul D. Collier, Director, Division of Instruction Services, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 

James S. Collins, Principal, High School, Montclair, New Jersey. 

George W. Connelly, Principal, Theodore Roosevelt Senior High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Joseph J. Devitt, Director of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Augusta, Maine. 

George K. Drake, Principal, High School, Santa Monica, California. 

William B. Duncan, Principal, Edison Senior High School, Miami, Florida. 

Judson S. Erne, Principal, Senior High School, Columbus, Indiana. 

Samuel M. Graves, Principal, Gamaliel Bradford High School, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 

Authur C. Hearn, Professor of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. 

William D. Hedges, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

George W. Janke, Principal, Senior High School, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

R. H. King, Director of Education, Scarborough Board of Education, East 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada. 
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Clyde T. Lassiter, Principal, Henry Clay High School, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

J. F Sk Malone, Principal, Northwest Classen High School, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

Charles E. Manwiller, Director of Curriculum Development, Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Mary E. Meade, Assistant Superintendent, High-School Division, New 
York City Public Schools, Brooklyn, New York. 

Richard W. Mechem, Principal, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Charles E. Morgan, Vice Principal, Senior High School, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. 

Francis E. Morhous, Principal, Linton High School, Schenectady, New 
York. 

R. B. Norman, Principal, Senior High School, Amarillo, Texas. 

Kenneth L. Pederson, Principal, High School, Hibbing, Minnesota. 

Paul W. Pinckney, Principal, High School, Princeton, Illinois. 

Donald M. Prince, Principal, High School, Princeton, Illinois. 

Robert H. Quiggle, Principal, High School, Parsippany, New Jersey. 

William L. Ranson, Principal, High School, Suffern, New York. 

Edward H. Redford, Assistant Superintendent, Public Schools, San 
Francisco, California. 

Forrect R. Schaeffer, Principal, Kennett Junior-Senior High School, Ken- 
nett Square, Pennsylvania. 

E. E. Sechriest, Director, Birmingham Area Educational Television, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Charles Secoy, Supervisor of Secondary Education, Public Schools, Troy, 
Ohio. 

Warren C. Seyfert, Headmaster, Milwaukee Country Day School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

H. S. Shearouse, Director, Division of Instruction, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Fred T. Shipp, Professor of Education, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco, California. 

Oral W. Spurgeon, Director of Supervision, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Donald G. Tarbet, Associate Professor of Education, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

W. B. Thompson, Principal, High School, Greenville, Mississippi. 

Virgil E. Tompkins, Principal, Bethlehem Central Senior High School, 
Delmar, New York. 

Jack H. Vardaman, Principal, Deshler High School, Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

G. Murlin Welch, Principal, Shawnee-Mission North High School, 
Merriam, Kansas. 
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Alvin E. Westgaard, Assistant Superintendent, Public Schools, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Don S. Wheeler, Principal, Eastern High School, Lansing, Michigan. 

Emil Whitesides, Principal, Davis High School, Kaysville, Utah. 

C. J. Whitney, Principal, Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte, Michigan. 

Woodrow W. Wilkerson, Director of Secondary Education, State Board 
of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 

Bob G. Woods, Associate Professor of Education, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas. 


Recorders for Monday and Tuesday Sessions 

Edward Ludwig, Principal, Gresham High School, Gresham, Wisconsin. 

Paul Wagner, Principal, N. Syracuse Central High School, N. Syracuse, 
New York. 

Crawford W. Lance, Principal, Collingswood High School, Collingswood, 
New Jersey. 

Mrs. Lamont Hultgren, Moline Sr. High School, Moline, Illinois. 

Frederick Sample, Principal, Red Lion Area High School, Red Lion, 
Pennsylvania. 

Russell R. Below, Principal, Henderson High School, Henderson, Ken- 
tucky. 

James E. Frasier, Professor of Education, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

John W. Bouseman, Principal, Central YMCA High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Dorothy M. Duval, Principal, Woodbourne Jr. High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Robert S. Manning, Director, Educational TV, Birmingham Area TV, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Jack Horner, Principal, Myers Park High School, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

Bill Lee, Principal, Lee Senior High School, Columbus, Mississippi. 

Frederick Dippel, Supervising Principal, New Paltz High School, New 
Paltz, New York. 

Arthur N. Smith, Principal, Gloucester High School, Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

George Higginbottom, Principal, High School, Belmont, Massachusetts. 

William W. Harper, Principal, West Greene High School, Rogersville, 
Pennsylvania. 

Richard P. Klahn, Principal, School Twp. of Pleasant Valley, Bettendorf, 
Iowa. 

A. W. Wood, Principal, Haven Junior High School, Evanston, Illinois. 

Mary P. Walker, Principal, Nantucket High School, Nantucket, Massachu- 
setts. 
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Paul M. Mitchum, Asst. Supt., Public Schools, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Edward J. Moran, Principal, Dracut High School, Dracut, Massachusetts. 

Charles J. Gilbert, Supv., High Schools, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Clarence A. Brook, State Supv. of Secondary Schools, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 

T. C. Shoberg, Supt., Woodstock Community High School, Woodstock, 
Illinois. 

Morris C. Jones, Jr., Principal, Stevensville High School, Stevensville, 
Maryland. 

William M. Nadeau, Principal, Stoneham High School, Stoneham, Massa- 
chusetts. 

F. Emerson Kauffman, Principal, Hempfield Area Sr. High School, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Bernard McMahon, Principal, Wilmington High School, Wilmington, 
Massachusetts. 

David B. Austin, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. 

Genevieve Bowen, Curriculum Specialist, State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

R. J. A. Hallen, Principal, Monroe High School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Duane C. Tucker, Principal, Spencerport Central School, Spencerport, 
New York. 

Harold H. Metcalf, Supt.-Principal, Bloom Twp. High School, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. 

Joseph D. Moore, Principal, Lansdowne Aldan High School, Lansdowne, 
Pennsylvania. 

Helen H. Long, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Mamaroneck, New York. 

Gerald F. Hopkins, Principal, High School, Mountain Lakes, New Jersey. 

Roger Richards, New Jersey State Dept. of Education, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

Samuel Crockett, Principal, Windsor High School, Windsor, Connecticut. 

Henry R. Schoebel, Principal, Glastonbury High School, Glastonbury, 
Connecticut. 

Charles C. Joss, Principal, Fairfield High School, Fairfield, Iowa. 

Victor H. Streit, Acting Principal, Jonas E. Salk High School, Levittown, 
New York. 

George Gilbert, Asst. Dir. of Admissions, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Bala Cynwyd, Pennsylvania. 

W. D. Hedges, Asst. Professor of Education, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Robert P. Long, Principal, Berlin High School, Berlin, Connecticut. 

Sister Mary Olive, CSJ, Principal, Nazareth Academy, La Grange Park, 
Illinois. 
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The Summary Meeting 
Wednesday 
CuarrMan: Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Education, Public 
Schools, Eugene, Oregon; First Vice President, NASSP. 


SUMMARIZERS: 
Forrest E. Long, Professor of Education, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 
Theodore D. Rice, Professor of Education, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan; Member, Committee on Curriculum Planning and 
Development, NASSP. 


Discussion Leaver: Delmas F. Miller, Principal, University High School, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia. Chairman, 
Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development, NASSP. 


AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION 


George Cleland, Director of Instruction, State Department of Education, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Ivar Jensen, Principal, Memorial Junior High School, Fairlawn, New 
Jersey. 

Robert J. Doxtator, Professor of Education, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, New Hampshire. 

R. Bruce Allingham, Principal, York Community High School, Elmhurst, 
Illinois. 

Robert G. Andree, Superintendent, Rich Township High School, Park 
Forest, Illinois. 

Francis Morhous, Principal, Linton High School, Schenectady, New York. 

Creed F. Bates, Principal, High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Leslie E. Tripp, Principal, Murray Junior-Senior High School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

B. Anton Hess, Director of Secondary Education, Paoli Area High School 
System, Berwyn, Pennsylvania. 

J. Clyde Blair, Director of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Spurgeon Wuertenberger, Principal, High School, Geneva, New York. 

Hal W. Clements, State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Roy Isacksen, Principal, Como Park Junior High School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Bertram Holland, Principal, High School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

I. W. Snyder, Principal, Washington High School, Massillon, Ohio. 

Donald C. Manlove, Principal, High School, Richmond, Indiana. 
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Part Il 
First General Session 


Saturday, February 7, 10:45 A.M. 


AUDITORIUM, CoNnVENTION HALL 


Presiding: George E. Shattuck, Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Nor- 
wich, Connecticut: President, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 

Platform Guests: Officers and members of the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Officers of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

Presentation of the Colors: Color Guard, Valley Forge Military Academy, 
Wayne, Pennsylvania. 

Audience: Pledge of Allegiance and singing of The Star-Spangled Banner 
—led by Clyde R. Dengler, Director of Music, Upper Darby Senior High 
School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 

Invocation: The Rev. J. Ernest Somerville, Minister, First Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Music: Band, Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pennsylvania; 
enrollment, 900; Lt. Colonel D. Keith Feltham, Director of Music; Lt. 
General Milton G. Baker, Superintendent. 


Greetings: 

Allen H. Wetter, Superintendent, Philadelphia Public Schools, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

William T. Bean, Principal, Lower Merion Senior High School, Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania; Immediate Past President, Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals; Chairman, Philadelphia Con- 
vention Committee. 


Address: 
THE SUREST BASIS OF PUBLIC HAPPINESS 


WutuiaM H. CartrwricHt 


ie IS a privilege and a responsibility to address you at the opening of 
this great convention. I would talk with you about challenges to American 
education in a time of continuing crisis. And there is no group of people 
with a greater responsibility for meeting those challenges than you. 


; William H. Cartwright is Chairman of the Department of Education, Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina. 
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Indeed, principals may exert more influence than any others on the 
nature and success of educational endeavor in our schools. 

The past decade has been marked by a high degree of interest in 
education among Americans generally. Never has public education re- 
ceived more attention and more support. Yet, never has it received more 
criticism; never did there seem to be more confusion about its purposes 
and the degree to which they have been fulfilled. The public platform 
and the public press have been frequented by both those who praise and 
those who condemn. Personal education and social education, liberal 
education and vocational education, education to enable the individual to 
adjust to his environment and education to enable him to adjust his 
environment to himself, education for survival and education for leisure, 
for internationalism and for nationalism, for breadth and for depth, in 
what to know and in how to learn—all these and many others have been 
advocated vigorously and the advocates opposed with equal vigor. Amid 
the struggles amopg those to whom we naturally turn for leadership and 
those who seek to influence our thinking on matters of education, there 
should be small wonder if the people generally are confused. 

Those to whom this situation appears frightening may find perspective 
through attention to its history. The confusion is neither so new nor so 
complete as it may seem. It was evident more than three hundred years 
before the birth of Christ in the writings of Aristotle. He said, in effect, 
that there were doubts with regard to what a child should be taught. 
Some thought that children should be instructed in what would be useful 
in life, some in what would improve their virtue, and some in what was 
excellent. 

I should like to call attention to two aspects of these observations of 
the great Greek philosopher. One is that, while the doubts he expressed 
are also doubts in modern America, they relate more to priority in the 
business than to the business itself. Do we not all agree in desiring 
education in what will be useful in life, what tends to virtue, and what 
is excellent? Are not our differences concerned with the order of im- 
portance which should be attached to these purposes and with what 
constitutes such education? 

We should note also that Aristotle was speaking of education for free 
citizens. Those determining the education of youth have not always 
entertained “doubts concerning the matter.” There was not much doubt 
in the mind of James VI when he ordered the book, God and the King, 
to be read in all the schools of his domain.' The royal governor of 
Virginia appears to have had no doubts when he thanked God that 
“there are no free schools . . . for learning has brought disobedience, and 
heresy, and sects into the world.” Modern dictators, also, have showed 


“The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, (Edinburgh, 1881-1896), Volume X, pp. 
534-535. 

"William Berkeley to the Lords Commissioners of Foreign Plantations, in William Waller 
Hening, The Statutes at Large . . . of Virginia... , (New York, 1823), Vol. II, p. 517. 
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little doubts as to the purposes of education. In a very real sense, the 
current debates about education are signs of health. They are evidence 
of freedom. As one pair of modern writers has put it, “Insistence on con- 
formity in educational philosophy is made with the same inherent dangers 
and risks as insistence on political conformity.”* 

And yet, despite the confusion, there is more agreement on the dis- 
tinctive challenge to American education than the debates make evident. 
Daniel Webster, in the course of his great debate with Hayne, employed 
an analogy which may prove useful here: 


When the mariner has been tossed for many days in thick weather, and on 
an unknown sea, he naturally avails himself of the first pause in the storm, the 
earliest glance of the sun, to take his latitude and ascertain how far the elements 
have driven him from his true course. Let us imitate this procedure, and, before 
we float farther on the waves of this debate, refer to the point from which we 
departed, that we may at least be able to conjecture where we now are.* 


Through imitating the mariner’s procedure it can be seen that, from 
the beginning of our country’s history, there has been a unique purpose 
underlying American education. That purpose is to produce citizens who 
will perpetuate and improve a free society. With this as their guiding 
purpose, our forebears wrought out of a wilderness the greatest free 
society the world has ever known. And, though rockets reach the stars 
and nuclear warfare threatens to destroy mankind, if we lose sight of the 
primacy of that purpose, the American Dream will never be realized and 
the last best hope of man will perish. 

We are accustomed to finding the origins of our great system of uni- 
versal education in the work of Horace Mann and other educators of his 
day. These pioneers do, in fact, support my thesis as to the distinctive 
purpose of American education. Horace Mann said that, “It may be an 
easy thing to make a Republic; it is a very laborious thing to make Re- 
publicans; and woe to the republic that rests upon no better foundations 
than ignorance, selfishness, and passion.”> But the principle had been 
asserted before Horace Mann was born. Our earliest influential textbook 
writers, Jedidiah Morse and Noah Webster, were led into their work by 
a desire to remedy a condition in which our youth had “been educated 
rather as subjects of the British King, than as citizens of a free republic.”® 

Great as was the influence of these writers on the schools, like their 
counterparts today, they reflected more of leading social thought than 
they determined. Greater men than they set the philosophy within which 
our schools were to operate. The title for my remarks today was taken 
from the first annual address of George Washington to the Congress. 
‘Edgar B. Wesley and Stanley P. Wronski, Teaching Social Studies in High Schools, Fourth 
Edition, (Boston, 1958), p. 347. 

*Daniel Webster, “In Reply to Hayne,” in William Jennings Bryan, editor, The World’s Famous 
Orations, Vol. IX, p. 38. 


SHorace Mann, “Twelfth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education,” ( Boston, 


1849), p. 78. 
*Jedidiah Morse, Geography Made Easy, (New Haven, 1784), “Advertisement” (In later 
editions, “Preface” ). 
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Washington devoted a quarter of that address to a recommendation that 
the Federal government give its support to the extension of knowledge. 
In this connection, the Father of His Country said, “Knowledge is in every 
country the surest basis of public happiness. In one in which the measures 
of government receive their impressions so immediately from the sense of 
the community as in ours it is proportionably essential." James Madison, 
the Father of the Constitution, put the proposition succinctly when he said 
that popular government without popular education could lead only to 
farce or tragedy.* 

Probably the author of the Declaration of Independence gave more 
careful thought to the distinctive purpose of American education than did 
any other of the Founding Fathers. Even during the Revolution, Thomas 
Jefferson drew up a plan for universal education in Virginia. He wrote 
that “of the views of this law none is more important, none more 
legitimate than that of rendering the people the safe, as they are the 
ultimate, guardians of their own liberty.” To achieve this end, Jefferson 
proposed a system of schools “to diffuse knowledge more generally 
through the mass of the people.” In expanding his views he said: 


In every government on earth is some trace of human weakness, some germ 
of corruption and degeneracy, which cunning will discover, and wickedness 
insensibly open, cultivate, and improve. Every government degenerates when 
trusted to the rulers of the people alone. The people themselves therefore are 
its only safe depositories. And to render even them safe, their minds must be 
improved to a certain degree.® 


The unique purpose of education in our country was thus set forth in 
its very infancy by those who brought it into being. The prime necessity 
for education in a free society has been stated well in this century by the 
British scholar, H. G. Wells. In his Outline of History, Wells wrote: 


. . of an ideal of government which is still making its way to realization, 
the modern ideal, the ideal of a world-wide EDUCATIONAL GOVERNMENT, 
in which the ordinary man is neither the slave of an absolute monarch nor of a 
demagogue-ruled state, but an informed, inspired, and consulted part of the 
community. It is upon the word educational that stress must be laid, and upon 
the idea that information must precede consultation. 

It is in the practical realization of this idea, that education is a collective 
function and not a private affair, that one essential distinction of the “modern 
state” from any of its precursors lies. The modern citizen, men are coming to 
realize, must be informed first and then consulted. Before he can vote he must 
hear the evidence; before he can decide he must know. It is not by setting up 
polling-booths, but by setting up schools and making literature and knowledge 
universally accessible, that the way is opened from servitude and confusion to 
that willingly cooperative state which is the modern ideal. Votes in themselves 
are worthless things. Men had votes in Italy in the time of the Gracchi. Their 

"George Washington, “First Annual Address,” in James D. Richardson, compiler, A Compila- 
tion of Messages and Papers of the Presidents, (1911), Vol. I, p. 58. 
‘James Madison to W. T. Barry, Aug. 4, 1822, Gaillard Hunt, editor, The Writings of James 


Madison . .. , (New York, 1910), Vol. IX, p. 103. 
"Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia, (Boston, 1829), pp. 153-156. 
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votes did not help them. Until a man has education, a vote is a useless and 
dangerous thing for him to possess.!° 


There was no pattern for such a system of education as our great demo- 
cratic republic requires. Thus Americans have had to work out their 
problems through the painful process of trial and improvement. I am 
weary of comparisons with European systems of education. The statement 
that I read from Wells has been effected far more in the United States 
than in any other large country, and, in fact, it re-states what Jefferson 
had said nearly a century and a half earlier. Some Americans seem to 
think that we can find an educational pattern in Britain, or in France, or 
Germany. Their educational systems have not proved able to save these 
countries. Twice in my lifetime, Americans who were presumed to have 
an inferior culture have had to rescue peoples from internal and external 
dangers with which their educational systems had not prepared them to 
cope. The purpose of education in Europe are so different from those in 
the United States as to make comparisons of systems of education almost 
impossible. Theirs remains a system for the elite; ours is a system for 
what Jefferson called “the mass of the people.” Byron Hollinshead said, 
within the past year, that the proportions of American youth in our 
national honor societies and in the great honorary fraternities of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Sigma Xi, and Phi Kappa Phi are almost the same as the propor- 
tions of European youth attending secondary schools and universities." 
This suggests that, in comparing the education of youth, we should com- 
pare average European students with our own honor students. I have not 
heard charges that the products of our graduate and’professional schools, 
our physical scientists, our biologists, and our doctors, are inferior to 
those of Europe. In fact, more than one of every three Nobel prizes given 
since 1930 have been awarded to Americans. 

When Sputnik I was launched, some of the critics pointed with alarm to 
the schools as if they were to blame because the Russians beat us to outer 
space. But General Gavin made it clear that we had all the knowledge 
and resources necessary to do the job much earlier had such a decision 
been made in the proper offices.'"* We could wish that the same critics 
who blamed the schools at the time of Sputnik I might have been consis- 
tent in crediting the schools with developments in atomic energy and 
polio vaccine. But they seemed too preoccupied with their attacks to 
render such justice. Nor did they, a few weeks later, boast of the fact that, 
of the sixteen men in the top echelon of the Explorer I project, fifteen 
were graduates of American public schools and the sixteenth a graduate 
of a New Zealand public school. 

The fact is that America’s schools have served her well. Out of them 
have come people, leaders as well as followers, who have made our coun- 

"0H, G. Wells, Outline of History, (New York, 1920), Vol. II, p. 740. 
“Byron S. Hollinshead, “Is European Education Better,” The Educational Record, April 1958, 


9 
a 


‘s9James M. Gavin, “The Tragic Mistakes and Bickering That Undermined U. S. Preparedness,” 
Life, August 4, 1958, p. 80. 
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try great while they kept it free. However, it will not do to pass criticism 
of the schools off thus lightly. Most of the critics are motivated by an 
honest desire to improve our schools and, through them, our country. 
They do not always know the facts or understand the problems. In the 
face of criticism based on ignorance or misunderstanding, we should 
inform the public of the true facts and their meaning. This is the kind of 
criticism with which it is easiest to deal. For example, it is not difficult 
to show that most children get a far better education than did their 
predecessors of fifty years ago, that teachers are generally much better 
educated that ever before, that most of their education is in the liberal 
arts, and that they are loyal citizens. 

But there are other categories of critics which demand attention. In a 
few instances critics may not believe in either democracy or public 
schools. Such people must be exposed as the subversives that they are. 
Sometimes, critics, even those outside the profession, are informed con- 
cerning the situation. It is not always true that a given school or class- 
room is conducted as well as it was at some past time. And, to say that 
schools in general are better than ever is not to say that they are good 
enough. The real question is not whether our schools are better than they 
used to be. The real question is whether they are as good as they should 
be. The fact is that many of them are not. Schools only good enough for 
1930 could not be good enough for 1960. 

The state of the arts has advanced at a maddening pace. Knowledge 
of people and of the universe has increased phenomenally. Our country 
has new responsibilities and faces new challenges. It follows that our 
schools face new challenges also. To meet these challenges, constructive 
criticism will be required. For it to be most effective, such criticism must 
come from people who are most informed. In the very nature of things, 
school administrators and professors of education must be professional 
critics of education. The schools of America have already been so 
successful that millions of Americans are deeply concerned about educa- 
tion. School administrators and professors of education must lead in 
educational matters, or they must be content to be driven. 

The nature of a free society is such that the people, in seeking to remedy 
weaknesses, can easily go to extremes. There is the danger that we may 
do in fear or enthusiasm that which we would not have done in calm 
wisdom. This danger was what motivated the Founding Fathers to write 
a system of checks and balances into the Constitution. The pendulum can 
swing too far in education as well as in other public affairs. Perhaps it 
has done so in the past, and maybe it will in the future. 

Professional critics of the generation before ours charged that schools 
did not give enough attention to the needs and interests of children as 
children, to individuals and individuality, to social activity, to relationships 
among subjects, to the local community, and to general understanding. 
They said that schools often tried to force all children into a common 
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mold, deadening curiosity, and stifling initiative. They insisted that the 
same curriculum cannot serve well all children and all places. 

These critics were often right. Partly resulting from their efforts, 
American schools, by and large, have been improved greatly. Some out- 
side critics often fail to realize this. As a matter of fact, there remain situa- 
tions in which many of these criticisms are still valid. There are schools 
in which the leadership should seek to correct weaknesses of long stand- 
ing. 

Yet, we should not deceive ourselves. There are also places where our 
zeal has outweighed our wisdom. Some disciples of the earlier prophets 
carried the teachings of their masters too far. Their writings have led 
many to believe that, if the disciples had their way, they would not 
merely remedy the weaknesses, but would destroy much that is considered 
essential to sound schooling. Not only would they recognize the needs of 
children, but they would also slight the needs of the adults that children 
become. Not only would they encourage individual initiative, but they 
would also fail to exercise the restraints necessary to orderly development 
and learning. Not only would they encourage social activity, but they 
would also slight the traditional intellectual values of formal schooling. 
In fact, they seemed to sneer at the very word, “tradition,” which has long 
held a position of honor among words. In seeking to show relationships 
among subjects, they appeared to be about to abolish subjects completely. 
In trying to adapt curricula to individual communities and classrooms, 

they slighted larger interests. In seeking general understanding, they 
i! neglected the dictum of William James that no one sees farther into a 

generalization than his knowledge of the details permits. As a matter of 

fact, “knowledge,” which was stressed in the statements that I quoted 
from Washington, Jefferson, and Wells, almost disappeared from the lists 
of objectives for education that flowed unceasingly from professional 
offices and committees. In their seeming zeal for a panacea, they appeared 
to forget that there is no royal road to learning and that, however the 
curriculum is organized or disorganized, there will still be children to 
teach and something for them to learn. The situation seemed to support 
a professional critic in composing a parody on a famous statement of the 
great prime minister. Said this critic, in 1953, “Never have so many 
learned so little about so much.”™ 

It must be admitted that some situations in some schools seem indefen- 
sible. To the detriment of the profession and the confusion of society at 
large, outside critics locate such situations and bring them into the glare 
of mass media of communication as if they were representative of the 
schools in general. However, we should not place undue blame on the 
outside critics when this happens. We and other professional critics 
must accept our share of the responsibility for not having forced earlier 
corrections. 








John Haefner, “Candid Observations: Remarks by the President,” Social Education, February 
1954, p. 54. 
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Fortunately, the pendulum seems to be swinging back toward center. 
Knowledge is again at the forefront. Curriculum makers are seeking to 
discover what subject matter ought to be taught. Schools are even asking 
scholars in liberal arts for help and, equally astounding, are finding them 
willing helpers. Programs for the academically talented are spreading 
rapidly as experts, who not long since opposed ability grouping, shift their 
position. Educators who formerly though it dubious whether the study 
of foreign languages was necessary to the high school are introducing 
such study into the elementary school. Some, who had opposed the teach- 
ing of algebra in the high school, now are seeking to have it taught in 
the eighth grade. Some, who were trying earlier to move the self-contained 
classroom up into junior high school or even senior high school, are trying 
to departmentalize the middle grades again. We even hear, now and then, 
of a school system which is re-adopting the four-year high school. Steps 
toward a national curriculum are receiving serious consideration. 

Some of us, who welcome many of these changes, are disturbed, never- 
theless, about the future of American education. It is possible that again 
the pendulum will swing too far. If we do not realize the great benefits 
that were sought by some of the original progressive educators, we will 
not only deny to our children a part of their birthright, but we will also 
fail to provide society with its full potential of self-disciplined citizens 
best able to insure its improvement. It is not difficult to see what is the 
most powerful force motivating changes in our school programs today. 
And, however valuable some of the outcomes, that force is not in harmony 
with the distinctive purpose of American education. Certainly we must 
make such preparation as is necessary to secure our defense against 
powerful aggressors. But we must also be guided by the scriptural 
warning, “And what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul.” 

The re-recognition of knowledge as the “surest basis of public happi- 
ness” is essential. But we must maintain the principle that the unique 
purpose of the diffusion of knowledge in America is “to render the people 
the safe, as they are the ultimate, guardians of their own liberty.” The 
association of knowledge, liberty, and happiness is indispensable to truly 
American education. 
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AN IMPENDING CRUCIAL ISSUE: IMPLICATIONS OF NATIONAL 
AND STATE TESTING PROGRAMS FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Rosert J. KELLER 









- background information should be helpful in discussing the im- 
plications of national and state testing programs for the junior high 
school. My comments will deal with two developments: (1) the Minne- 
sota state-wide testing program and (2) the proposed national Talent 
Project of the American Institute on Research and the University of 


Pittsburgh. 












A. THe MINNESOTA PROGRAM 


Minnesota's interest in a state-wide testing program extends back to 
the 1920’s when Dean J. B. Johnston of the Arts College at the University 
of Minnesota became concerned about earlier identification of potential 
college students while they were still in high school. He and other staff 
members traveled about the state administering college aptitude tests 
to high-school seniors. He was joined in this circuit riding test program 
by the private colleges in Minnesota in 1927 with the establishment of the 
Association of Minnesota Colleges. This organization picked up the spon- 
sorship of the state-wide testing program and has continued in support 
of this program to the present day. State colleges and junior colleges later 













Robert J. Keller is Professor of Education and Director of the University High 
School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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joined the association and the time of testing has moved downward from 
the senior to the junior year. Approximately 98 per cent of Minnesota's 
more than 45,000 graduates of next year will have participated in this 
college-sponsored program. 

High-school representatives have long held membership on the High- 
School-College Relations Committee which has served as an Advisory 
Committee for the state-wide testing program. These representatives 
have urged that the testing be moved downward so that information about 
abilities and aptitudes could be obtained earlier. This was done in the 
early 1940's with the development of a ninth-grade program, this one 
entirely supported by the high schools and established on a voluntary 
participation basis. The testing program has included a differential 
aptitude test, several achievement tests, and an interest test as well as 
the more college oriented scholastic aptitude test. More recently the 
Minnesota Personality Test, developed over years of research by the 
state-wide program has also become available. The High-School-College 
Relations Committee meanwhile has become a Joint Committee of the 
Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals and the Association 
of Minnesota Colleges with invited membership from counselors, school 
superintendents, and the State Department of Education. 

Two developments have significance for this discussion: (1) the close 
tie which has developed between the NASSP and the colleges in the 
sponsorship of the State Testing Program and (2) the tendency for testing 
to move downward from seniors to juniors and to the ninth grade. The 


pressure is sometimes felt to start even earlier so that time permits proper 
identification and counseling of students. Indeed, the High-School- 
College Relations Committee now has before it the recommendation of 
testing at the eighth-grade level, tests to include a general ability test 
and an achievement test in mathematics. 


B. THe TALENT Project 

From this state program the national Talent Project gains perspective. 
The full title, “The Identification, Development, and Utilization of Human 
Talent” is quite descriptive of its purpose. This project recognizes the 
importance of early identification of student talents of all sorts—scientific, 
artistic, mechanical, manipulative, perceptual, and physical—so that stu- 
dents’ programs can be planned to approach full realization of their 
potentialities. In planning the project, this testing starts in grade nine of 
the junior high school and extends through grade twelve. By systematic 
studies, the students thus tested will be followed up at one, five, ten, and 
twenty years after high-school graduation. 

This ambitious project is the brain-child of John C. Flanagan, Director 
of the American Institute of Research and Professor of Psychology at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Many others have long discussed the desirability 
of such a study, but it was not until 1955 that Flanagan formally launched 
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the necessary planning. He is directly assisted by John T. Dailey, Director 
of the Talent Project. Both Flanagan and Dailey bring much experience 
with large-scale testing programs to the Talent Project. The last ninteen 
months have been used under a planning grant provided by the U. S. 
Office of Education to draft the blueprint for the study. Additional 
funds have been supplied to date for planning by the National Institute 
of Mental Health, the National Science Foundation, and the Office of 
Naval Research. 

Four advisory panels under the chairmanship of John H. Fischer, 
Superintendent of the Baltimore Public Schools, have assisted in this 
planning. Total membership is thirty persons, each of whom is well 
known for competence in research, testing, manpower, counseling, or 
guidance. The Testing Problems Panel, headed by Robert L. Thorndike 
of Teachers College, Columbia, includes Henry Chauncey who shares this 
panel today. John Stalnaker, also on this panel today, is a member of 
the Guidance and Counseling Panel which is chaired by Edward Landy, 
Director of Counseling Services for the Newton (Massachusetts) Public 
Schools. The Manpower and Sociology Panel is headed by Samuel H. 
Stouffer of Harvard University. The Educational Research Panel, chaired 
by the speaker, completes the complement of four panels. 

Current plans call for administering a two-day battery of approximately 
twenty-five psychological, educational, and background measures to a 
five per cent sample of the nation’s high-school enrollment, approximately 
500,000 high-school students being tested in 1400 schools. Junior high 
feeder schools would increase this number considerably. All students 
in grades nine through twelve in each selected school would be tested. 
Five per cent of the high schools would be chosen by careful sampling 
procedures to yield as complete an inventory of talent as could be gained 
by such a study. Findings will not be immediately available in a longi- 
tudinal study of this kind. At the same time, much of the test information 
will be returned to cooperating schools. 

Preliminary discussions were held this past fall with the Executive 
Committee of the NASSP. Further discussions will be needed with this 
body, other professional groups, and with individual high-school principals 
as the plan develops into its next stage. 

But this is a progress report for information purposes. The American 
Institute of Research is proceeding with the original plans and is looking 
forward to pilot testing this spring and final testing during the 1959-60 
school year. Steps are currently under way to secure needed funds from 
the agencies supporting the planning phase and possibly others which 
have expressed interest. It is hoped that formal announcement can be 
made soon about further details of planning and support. 

The Talent Project becomes important at the junior high-school level, 
for here much identification of abilities takes place. The word “talent” is 
here used in its broadest sense to include the full range of abilities rather 
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than its more limited application to superior pupils. The project attains 
perspective in its systematic and extensive longitudinal survey of the 
nation’s talents and what happens to them in further schooling and the 
later experiences of young people. It is oriented in the essential need 
which this nation faces in making maximum use of its available human 
resources. This orientation emphasizes the lasting personal satisfaction 
which comes from the sense of attaining or approaching one’s potential 
of accomplishment. 


C. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE JUNIOR HicH SCHOOL 

The information gained by this study would have many implications 
for education especially at the junior high-school level. The counseling 
and guidance implications of testing and follow-up on such a scale become 
tremendous in the kinds of information which the project furnishes at a 
time early enough to do some good in educational planning. Moreover, 
the pattern of school organization would become one of the variables of 
educational experience, the effects of which might well be discernable in 
pattern of achievement, guidance, and subsequent careers. The possibility 
exists for the establishment of differential norms for achievement tests, 
norms which can be associated with major environmental and other 
factors. Implications for manpower utilization and the changes wrought 
by time through disease, normal aging, and occupational experience also 
attain special significance and urgency at this time, but have limited 
application for the junior high school. 

Thus another project of national interest and concern joins a growing 
list of programs seeking to engage the time of junior high-school students. 
Your understanding of this project is sought in terms of its potential worth 
to participating students, to education, and to the public welfare. Approxi- 
mately one school in twenty will be involved and, at the junior high-school 
level, one grade in three. There is no intention that this testing will be 
continued. Its purpose is that of securing an accurate census of human 
talents and following the development and use of these talents. In the 
same way that state-wide testing programs, such as the more than 30-year- 
old one in Minnesota, have made great contributions to education, this 
nation-wide study, projected approximately twenty-five years into the 
future, will make its mark in a somewhat different way. The benefits to 
participating students and schools seem to justify the effort involved. 
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EARLY IDENTIFICATION OF TALENT AND THE NATIONAL 
MERIT SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Joun M. STALNAKER 


L REQUIRES no prophet of great wisdom to predict that tests are here 
to stay. The use of tests at the local, state, and even national level will 
in all probability increase in the immediate future. Placement tests, 
achievement tests, tests of educational development, scholarship tests, 
tests for college and other types of guidance—many types of tests are 
being widely used today and their use will increase. Federal money 
granted through the National Defense Education Act will hasten the 
process. 

Testing is a sharp and a valuable tool when properly used in the 

rocess of education. When interpreted correctly, tests can be of great 
help in making education more effective. In the volume, Human Ability, 
Spearman and Jones make this statement: “Beyond all reasonable doubt, 
tests do proffer such a potent aid to life that their renunciation would be 
suicidal. But on the other hand, the vary fact of their potency should be 
a warning to handle them with circumspection.” 

The problem for the schools is to control the duplication of testing 
programs without creating a testing monoply or giving any one group— 
be it local, state, or national—too complete a degree of control. An even 


greater problem is to see that the tests are properly interpreted and used 
by the pupil, by the school, and, where pertinent, by the parent and the 
public. 

My assignment is to discuss the implications for the junior high schools 


of broad-scale testing programs for scholarship selection, like that of the 
National Merit Scholarship Program. In restricting myself to this topic, 
I should like first to say that we must be concerned with the education of 
all of our children to the maximum extent their capacities permit. All of 
our children are equally worthy of attention and should have equal educa- 
tional opportunities. We should not, I believe, concentrate on any one 
segment to the detriment of any other. In the past, the most able students 
have, perhaps, been the most neglected group, so it is appropriate that 
we should look toward giving them their full share of attention. 

The need for developing our talented youth is now a matter of national 
concern. Not only for the sake of the individual's development so that 
his life will be a richer and more rewarding one, but also for the sake of 
the very safety, and the full advancement of our country, and the preser- 
vation of our way of life, we need to develop fully the talent of our youth. 
No other resource has greater potential for us. 


John M. Stalnaker is President of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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Early recognition of ability is essential to its full development. We can 
enrich and improve the educational experience for able students. Further- 
more, early recognition can allow time for adequate educational guidance 
and for the fostering of a desire on the part of the most able for full 
intellectual development. 

We have stressed aptitude—native ability—-too much. The important 
ingredient is the desire to learn. Aptitude without aspiration, courage, 
vitality, and determination is of little value. “Excellence,” the Rockefeller 
Report on Education points out, “is a product of ability and motivation 
and character. And the more one observes high performance in the dust 
and heat of daily life, the more one is likely to be impressed with the 
contribution made by motivation and character.” Aptitude measures are 
useful for diagnosis at critical stages in the student's development, but I 
believe aptitude has been over stressed. We must recognize the talented 
students who mature slowly as well as those who because of strong 
motivation achieve unpredicted levels. 

So long as the door is left open so that late bloomers and others not 
properly identified originally can join the group later, and so long as 
those who do not continue to develop or to produce are not kept in the 


group, there is every reason for early identification of able students. 
Programs like that of the National Merit Scholarships Corporation are 

valuable to the extent that they help a school with its main function— 

the training of the mind—and stimulate its pupils to greater efforts on the 


work in solid subjects. Such programs should also help raise the status of 
intellectual activities, scholarship, and pure research in the mind of the 
American public. Mr. Killian has recently pointed out that we, as a nation, 
are more concerned with making and acquiring things than with develop- 
ing men and ideas. We must, he warns, raise the quality of our intellectual 
life generally. A national scholarship program should help to increase the 
prestige of brains and the respect A students who, by applying them- 
selves to scholastic work, gain a disciplined mind. 

The junior high school is not too early for able pupils, especially, to 
look ahead to their post high-school education. It is the best time for the 
encouragement of the able pupils to take challenging work and to prepare 
for advanced-level solid course work in the senior high school. It is also 
the time to take measurements so that later measures can show growth and 
development. 

Any testing program which helps the school with its main task will be of 
benefit to the entire nation. Scholarship programs, like that of National 
Merit, should have the following influences on the junior high school: 


1. Encourage the able students to take tests of educational development 
to demonstrate that they have benefited from earlier educational experiences 
and are ready for more challenging work. 

2. Help the schools to section able pupils so they may be placed in more 
advanced courses in the fields of their special proficiency. These classes may 
then move into more challenging aspects of the subject matter. 
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3. Create an interest in pupils and parents in the solid course work which 
constitutes the backbone of education and scholarship. 

4. Foster a climate of opinion in the local community favorable to serious 
intellectual work by the junior high school. The spirit of the community can 
help the school or make its true task difficult of accomplishment. 

5. Motivate all students to study and to grow intellectually. 


To accomplish these worthy ends, the selection tests and the entire 
selection process used in choosing finalists in the scholarship program 
should have certain characteristics. Comparable or related tests can be 
used in the junior high school to advantage. Some of these desirable 
characteristics which we believe the National Merit Scholarship Qualify- 
ing Test has, are: 

1. It measures directly the complex skills and abilities required for 
success in more advanced work by using content in the test which is obviously 
related to abilities which are necessary for the more advanced work. 

2. The test content is such that any effective preparation for the examina- 
tion is also preparation for more advanced work. 

3. The examination is designed so that a student correctly believes that 
his own efforts are reflected in addition to his inherited abilities. The pupil can 
be born healthy and with a good brain, but education is the result of his own 
work. No one is born educated! The examination recognizes excellence of 
performance. 

4. The test emphasizes the acquisition of solid intellectual content and 
skills and does not exercise a restrictive influence on the curriculum. 


A sound scholarship selection program should have sufficient positive 
educational influences to more than offset any problems it creates. We 
believe that the procedures used in the National Merit Scholarship Pro- 
gram will encourage junior high-school students of ability to prepare for 
participation in such a program by taking fuller advantage of the educa- 
tional opportunities of the junior high school. Such students should be 
stimulated and encouraged to apply themselves with increased vigor. If 
this is the result, the students and the country will benefit. 


THE RISING TREND OF EARLY APTITUDE TESTING 


Henry CHAUNCEY 


inns there has been a growing awareness of the importance of 
early identification of the aptitudes and interests of boys and girls. This 
is not a new discovery, but rather one that has taken a long time to be 
generally recognized. Professor Crawford, of Yale, over twenty-five years 
ago stressed the importance of early identification of the abilities of stu- 
dents and developed a special battery of tests for the purpose. He 
pointed out at that time that decisions made at the eighth- or ninth-grade 


Henry Chauncey is President of Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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level frequently determine future careers or, at the very least, make 
changes in plans extremely difficult. In retrospect, it seems surprising 
that more attention was not paid to Professor Crawford's work, but per- 
haps the time was not ripe. It was not until recently when shortages 
began to appear in fields like engineering and science and when the rapid 
scientific and technological progress of the Soviet Union threatened our 
leadership that we became convinced that the full development of each 
individual is not merely a democratic goal but also a national necessity. 

During the last several years there has been a rapidly growing recogni- 
tion that guidance cannot begin at the eleventh or twelfth grade, but must 
begin at least as far back as the seventh, eighth, or ninth grade. It has 
also been discovered that tests administered in junior high-school years 
are about as predictive of future success, say in college, as are tests 
administered towards the end of senior high school. This somewhat 
surprising conclusion has been supported by many studies. It is clear that 
one does not have to put off testing to the last years of secondary school 
in order to get a good indication of the abilities of students. 

The fact that tests administered in the junior high-school grades pre- 
dict about as well as tests administered three or four years later does not 
mean that tests are infallible. Tests, of course, are far from infallible, 
but they are still remarkably helpful. A short two-hour test can frequently 
predict success in a course as well as the grade based on a year-long 
course can predict success in a subsequent course. Tests can predict 
success in college about as well as the high-school record. Considering 
the time consumed by the tests, this is certainly quite remarkable, and, 
particularly when one realizes that many qualities measured by the high- 
school record, such as persistence, are not measured by tests. 

How effective are tests in the prediction of college success? Suppose 
one fifth of the students in a certain college make an honor record and at 
the other extreme one fifth are dropped for academic failure. Obviously, 
we would like to know in advance which students are which. Suppose, 
then, we give all students a typical test of scholastic aptitude before they 
enter college, and suppose we choose two groups of students on the basis 
of test scores—the twenty per cent with the best scores and the twenty 
per cent with the worst scores. How many of the students who, according 
to the test, are the top 20 per cent will do honor work, and how many will 
fail? Similarly, how many in the bottom fifth on the test will fail, and how 
many do distinguished work? 

While the results of specific studies vary, we can say with confidence 
what is usually found. Typically, of the students in the top twenty per 
cent on the test, about forty-five per cent will do honors work, an addi- 
tional fifty-two per cent will do satisfactory work and only about three 
per cent will fail. In other words, for every failing student you will have 
fifteen honor students plus seventeen adequate students. Now let’s look 
at the students in the bottom twenty per cent on the test. Of these only 
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about three per cent will do honors work, fifty-two per cent more will 
pass, forty-five per cent will fail. For every honor student fifteen failures. 


Now I would like to make three points which need to be stressed re- 
garding the early uses of tests for guidance and counseling. First of all, 
test scores should not be used by themselves, but along with other infor- 
mation, such as grades in various courses, extracurricular activities, and 
the judgment of teachers. Secondly, there should be successive testings 
over a period of years in order to increase the reliability of the appraisal 
based on test results. Thirdly, great care should be taken in the proper 
interpretation of the scores made on tests and in the careful use of such 
information along with the other information about the student. Tests, 
like the navigator’s sextant, may be good in themselves, but if improperly 
used they give wrong bearings and result in setting an improper course. 
It is important that test scores be interpreted with great care and that 
they be balanced against the other information which the school record 
supplies. Despite the fallibility of test scores and the difficulties that may 
be involved in interpreting them, they do provide added information of 
great usefulness in counseling students. They give a new and independent 
slant on the student, one that is unaffected by many of the subjective 
elements that can affect grades in school. Through the judicious use of 
the test results and the school record boys and girls can be helped to 
make wiser decisions with regard to their future. 

It was because of this, I believe, that the Congress included Title V in 
the National Defense Education Act, under which assistance is provided 
to states to support testing programs used for guidance purposes. It seems 
to me that the topic of this panel, as stated, is somewhat unfortunate. “An 
impending crucial issue— . . .” connotes danger or undesirable effect. 
Looked at less negatively, the national testing programs such as the 
College Board and National Merit and the more extensive testing made 
possible by the National Defense Education Act, offer new opportunities 
and new incentives for good academic guidance in the junior high 
school. The National Defense Education Act focuses attention on 
guidance in the junior high school, and to the extent that state depart- 
ments of education succeed in implementing the spirit of the Act, junior 
high schools will be somatieeal generally in their resources for good 
guidance. 

One should be clear on what is involved, and what is not involved, in 
Title V of the National Defense Education Act. In the first place, it is 
not going to force new testing programs on the schools of any state. So 
far as can be ascertained at this time, no new state-wide testing program 
will spring ino being as a consequence of the Federal support. Rather, 
the states which have not had formal state-wide testing progrms in the 
past seem to be planning to implement the purposes of Title V in ways 
that will improve or extend the testing done locally by school districts. 
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Secondly, it is apparent that the U. S. Office of Education is living 
up to its predicted role and is permitting the states wide latitude in 
planning their uses of the funds. The state departments of education, 
therefore, are the key agencies. The clear implication of this development 
is that the junior high school educators who have an interest in the testing 
work to be supported by Federal funds, need to work closely with their 
own state departments of education. 

Thirdly, the efficiency with which the NDEA funds are used will vary 
greatly from state to state, depending upon the creative imagination used 
by the state department of education and upon the department's ability 
to draw upon the thinking of school people in the state for both ideas and 
action. It appears that in several states the ideas and decision about the 
use of NDEA funds are likely to be made by a relatively small group, 
members of the state department staff or those close to it. In these states, 
the utilization of Federal funds will be meager, late, unimaginative, and 
probably unfruitful. On the other hand, in states like California, Florida, 
Georgia, and Minnesota, the departments of education will use the brains 
of many school people in exploiting the new resources, and are likely to 
utilize NDEA funds much more efficiently. 

The moral of all this, I think, is that the dangers to junior high schools 
of new state testing programs being imposed on them are nonexistent. 
There is no reason to view with alarm Title V of the National Defense 
Education Act. There is every reason to be delighted at the new resources 
that are being made available for the improvement of guidance. But 
these are only opportunities. For them to be developed in ways that will 
be fruitful requires the participation of the junior high school leaders in 
each state, so that the program which is planned and developed will be of 
maximum benefit to all of the boys and girls in the schools throughout the 
state. 

Education in the schools of today is far more complex than it was a 
generation ago. The society into which students go after finishing their 
education is also more complex. Guidance assumes much greater im- 
portance than ever before. In the counseling of students, tests, though no 
miracle drugs, are nevertheless greatly useful. Through the cooperation 
of the leaders in junior high-school education and state department 
officials, real advances in guidance can be made this year and in the years 
ahead to the great benefit of all our youth. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AS I SEE THEM 


Davi B. AustTIN 










Fvery person who is the least bit sensitive to current trends in 
secondary education is aware of the climate of the times which is, 
whether we like it or not, sending cold chills down the backs of many 
devoted and effective classroom teachers and administrators. Academic 
accomplishment, tough courses, early identification of the gifted, earlier 
selection of life plans are all popular and familiar terms in our land of 
learning. Many of us are concerned that in rallying around the Carnegie- 
credit-spangled flag of preparation for high school and college, we may 
lose sight of some other important and pressing loyalties. It is no wonder, 
then, that we hold some fears of the possibilities of nation-wide or state- 
wide testing programs. Past experience as well as current practice has led 
us to dread certain possible results of these programs. With complete 
disregard of any Freudian implications, we need to examine these fears. 

I would identify them with their outcomes. Three such threats occur 

| to me as dominant in the current situation. I will call them the devils of 
K central authority, of uniformity, and of bad judgment. 
54 The junior high school is now approximately a half-century mature. 
For an important unit of our schools, this implies immaturity and such 
is exactly the case. Certainly there are many splendid schools which are 
accomplishing the real functions of junior high-school education and have 
been doing so for many happy years. But there are many, many more 
which are still trying to find themselves. I hear too much talk of the 
inclusion of grade six and the rejection of grade nine, the extension down- 
ward of large segments of high-school work, and the proposition that we 
ought to retain any student in a given grade until he has met the achieve- 
ment standards of that grade, to give me the comfortable feeling that our 
junior high schools are a post-pubescent element of our school pattern of 
organization. 

This may lie behind my feeling that the three devils of fear have work 
for unsure hands among our less secure workers. Let's see how this might 
be subject to analysis. 

Central authority tends to be suspect in the minds of most of us in 
America. We have a national repugnance toward the idea that some 
person beyond the reach of ready communication may make crucial 
decisions concerning our lives. Actually, such decisions are made every 
day, but we don’t like it. The thought that some remote person or group 
{ of people is going to design and impose upon our children a test or 

measuring device without our permission simply doesn’t please most of us. 
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Further, and without doubt there is ample reason to justify such fear, the 
use of such a measurement implies a demand that, if what is to be meas- 
ured is important, then it should be taught and learned. In turn, then, the 
real horns and tail of this devil are attached to the possibility that the 
major aspects of the curriculum for Washington or Lincoln or Roosevelt 
Junior High School will be determined by those remote, central forces 
over which the local teacher, board member, or parent may have little if 
any influence. It is interesting, in passing, to speculate on what the 
attitude of Washington, Lincoln, or Roosevelt might have been concerning 
this annoying possibility. 

My second devil has bi-lateral symmetry. His horns are mirror images 
and his ears are identically pointed. He is the champion of uniformity. 
He would, therefore, encourage all junior high schools to be alike— 
particularly as this uniformity affects what is taught and what is learned. 
This, of course, is a silly demon. We know that no two teachers or stu- 
dents or classrooms are identical. Most of us go further than this knowl- 
edge, however, in our deep conviction that it is better that we encourage 
individuality rather than try to restrain it. The forces stimulating uniform- 
ity in our culture today have been defined by too many popular and un- 
popular writers to justify my elaboration on this point—but do we really 
want the organization to produce the organization man? Must this be the 
age of conformity? And do not standardized tests tend to encourage 
standardization? 

The third of these fiends—which I call bad judgment—is a bit rabid. 
He is not only sure that any characteristic of a school or its products is 
quantifiable—he also believes that any number greater in magnitude than 
another is inescapably a better number. That is, he is sure that the 
mostest is the bestest, regardless of the footnotes of explanation, elabora- 
tion, or denial. As a willing worker, he sits on certain sloped shoulders 
and compares people with each other, whispering in the attentive ear that 
he who scores more is better. That school which scores most is best. And 
this devilish influence has left scars in many places—on the seats of ad- 
ministrators, in the minds of teachers, and in the hearts of children. He 
has encouraged unfair and unreasoning comparisons and has bewildered 
many earnest seekers after the truth with easy answers to extremely 
difficult questions. He is amoral and irresponsible. He is, in my judge- 
ment, already eligible for permanent assignment to tending fires in the 
basement. 

Lest my attention to these three devilish fears be misunderstood, I 
would quickly assure you that I am concerned that we do more, rather 
than less testing. Let us test the things which count. Let us devise and 
employ better tests than the best which we now have. Let us use them 
widely but wisely, to accomplish certain major phases of the important 
jobs of education. After all, we need to know when we do well and when 
we do not. We need to know how well we are doing. We need, above 
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everything else, to continue to improve constantly on the real task of 
effective education of these young people as they outgrow their childhood 
and enter the period, which in our culture, is known as youth. 

Without suggesting that it would be possible to remove all fear of 
testing programs, even if desirable, I would recommend that we consider 
briefly the means whereby good and better use be made of all such pro- 
grams of testing as are available. It seems to me that three important 
safeguards are already available and to some degree are observed in 
many cases. 

The first safeguard concerns choice. If a testing program is not im- 
posed, nor too strongly encourage from without, those who are respon- 
sible for local educational policies and accomplishments can select from 
any individual and batteries of tests to measure and interpret the findings. 
This isn’t as simple as it sounds, for tests are no longer simple things. 
They are complex in their nature, their construction and their meaning. 
We shouldn't choose a given test merely because it is less expensive or 
well-publicized. We should, far better, decide what it is we wish to meas- 
ure or judge and then canvass the great range of available instruments 
for accomplishing this purpose. Do we want to identify our academically 
gifted at an early age? This can certainly be done. Do we wish to find the 
nature of what young people have actually learned in eighth-grade social 
studies or science? We can take soundings, certainly, but we haven't yet 
found the instruments which tell how such samples of what they have 
learned can predict how these young people will behave this afternoon or 
what kinds of citizens they will be tomorrow. Do we wish to know how 
high a boy can jump, how well a girl can sew a seam (I believe that this 
is still occasionally done) or who can probably succeed in tenth-grade 
English? This is relatively easy. What about attitudes? They, too, can be 
checked. And even some things called temperament and intelligence and 
interest. 

All of these are important, as well as such things as achievment in 
algebra and industrial arts. But let the choice of what is to be measured, 
for what purpose, be a wise and local choice. Further, when opportunities 
for such things as scholarships or awards are to be distributed, let us make 
quite clear the bases for the choices—the things upon which such awards 
are actually based—and, in most cases, why. If the local public wishes to 
know how this school compares with others, let's specify the bases of 
comparison; the uncontrollable factors which affect results, the elements 
of the comparison which can, as well as those which cannot, be measured. 
But the choice, the decisions to test and what to test are local business, 
and let's keep it so. 

My second safeguard is quite obviously a derivative of the first. Just 
as uniformity is an impossibility among people, so it is among institutions. 
Forces do work to increase similarities, to improve the accomplishments 
of all through sharing experience, sharing facilities, sharing personnel. 
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It is not unreasonable to assume that, among all junior high schools, there 
are many common elements and that these schools should have certain 
ultimate goals in common. We expect their products to have many 
common elements, too. But decisions about which and how many of these 
elements should be similiar or common is not an easy one, and we need 
to study the world about us as well as the nature of our young people if we 
are to make wise decisions on a local basis. 

The threat to individuality of institutions is great, just as is the threat 
to persons. If a nation-wide standard for the buildings is to be imposed, 
some of the real richness and beauty of school X in community A is 
obviously threatented. If a nation-wide standard for who shall be admitted 
to junior high schools, or who shall be promoted from junior high schools 
is imposed directly or indirectly, then much of the potential richness and 
effectiveness of each school is jeopardized. I don’t want that, and I am 
convinced that very few citizens would welcome it. One of the distinct 
strengths of the American system of public education continues to remain 
in the hands of local citizens, as they are advised and as their decisions 
are acted upon. 

And now for the third threat. This problem of quality of education 
is difficult at best. We hope that, because of their experience in school, 
young people will be better people now and tomorrow. We hope that 
they will know more and—to quote Briggs—do better those socially de- 
sirable things which they will do anyway. But to establish a direct cause- 
and-effect relationship is still in a vague area of responsibility. We make 
some guesses, we keep studying the problems, and we keep teaching lots 
of things to young people. It’s reassuring to note how well most of them 
do. But it is often misleading, too. How much of what they do and 
accomplish is attributable to the schools, and how much is accomplished 
despite the school? How much time do we waste in foolishness because 
we know no better? How much effort and talent is lost because of our 
gross ineptitude or unfortunate ignorance.? 

Yet, in the interest of satisfying our clientele we boast of types of ac- 
complishments which are too often only surface indications of the real 
depths of learning which may be taking place within the school. We can 
reassure many people of the quality of our educational program by point- 
ing to our comparison on national norms. We can point to the number of 
our young people who go to college, and even to the number who succeed 
in college. And we continue to let some people believe that this proves 
this junior high school to be a good one. 

This is why we need to work hard at the business of identifying quality. 
It is certainly true that in the minds of many of our citizens, the “good- 
ness” of a junior high school is simply and directly related to how many 
young people go from this school through high schools and into any one 
of a number of forms of post-high school education. Such bad judgment 
of the school is too often encouraged rather than discouraged by people 
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in our profession who should, and often do, know better. Certainly we 
cannot leave such superficial impressions of goodness in the minds of 
our parents and other if we really believe that the junior high school has 
a unique responsibility which includes preparation for continuing learn- 
ing in many forms. Certainly, too, we cannot leave judgments of quality 
to some ethereal intuitive sense. People, including administrators and 
teachers as well as parents and all other taxpayers and citizens, have a 
right to know—in fact, must know—how good a school which they main- 
tain and support really is. Let us be frank. Let us continue to study 
better ways of accomplishing this. Let us develop and use better and 
better tests and other instruments in the pursuit of valid judgment about 
our schools. Let us develop means of assessing the degree to which we 
accomplish all the legitimate and broad purposes to which we are com- 
mitted as we plan for young peoples’ growth and learning and develop- 
ment within our junior high schools. 

We are dealing with what has been called a crucial issue. I don’t fear 
the evils or devils of central authority, uniformity, and bad judgment 
nearly as greatly as I dread the thought that we might hesitate in our 
search for better means of realizing the potential opportunities which 
are inherent in the organization of secondary education for early youth. 
We must help young people to higher and higher levels of accomplishment 
in the traditional and newer academic fields. We must, too, help them 
to become better people, using better judgment, with a high sense of 
responsibility for the effect of their acts upon their fellowman and the 
world of today and tomorrow. 


IMPLICATIONS OF NATIONAL AND STATE TESTING 
PROGRAMS 


Cuar.es E. Bisu 


To principal has the responsibility of insuring a satisfactory instruc- 
tional program in his school, and a program of standardized testing affords 
an impartial basis for judging how well the students in his school are 
attaining worth-while educational goals. In developing and securing 
support for a program, a series of questions will inevitably arise. The 
manner in which they are resolved will determine, in large measure, the 
value of the program. Some of the questions are as follows: 


I. Are the test makers making the curriculum? 

While it is true that the test makers affect the curriculum, it is unlikely 
that any test will be constructed so that the items are outside of the range 
of most courses of study. Since test publishers are anxious to sell the 


Charles E. Bish is Director of the Project on the Academically Talented Student, 
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maximum number of tests, tests are constructed in accordance with the 
experts’ knowledge of the curriculum, rather than in line with their own 
ideas of what the curriculum should be. I would doubt that test makers 
have a priority of favorite items for their tests except as these items 
represent the most likely subject matter taught to the greatest number of 
pupils. 

II. Do the test scores determine which schools are good and which are 
poor? 

Those who complain that tests are interpreted as indicators of good 
schools and poor schools can perhaps point to instances where this is 
allowed to take place. In a sense, it is the school officers themselves who 
have allowed test scores to be interpreted as an evaluation of the school 
and its teachers. This is—to the extent that it exists—most unfortunate; 
for, obviously, not many schools have a student body wherein a distribu- 
tion of abilities of the pupils is identical with the group on which the 
tests were standardized. Schools in favored economic areas are likely to 
have a student body with a high percentage of able students. It is also 
true that schools in less favored economic areas have many students who, 
for one reason or another, function on a below-average achievement 
level. One school may score considerably below another; but, because 
of the abilities and related characteristics with which the teachers must 
deal, this school may be doing a better job than one in which the scores 
are higher. 


III. Do we use tests to evaluate teachers? 

Achievement is a function of ability to learn. This concept requires 
considerable explanation if it is to be made completely clear to the ry 
Errors in judging teachers often arise to plague school officers and, 
fact, school systems if test scores are allowed to affect judgment. oe 
good students cannot do well on standardized tests if items tested for are 
not included in the course of study. To the extent that the test does not 
examine areas which are taught, other evaluation measures should be 
used. Tests should be chosen which, as nearly as possible, correspond to 
curriculum content; but the determination of content should, of course, 
be made without consideration of the items in a particular test. The 
conclusion to be reached is that a test should be used only if it contains 
items included in the curriculum and, therefore, presumed to be taught. 

An interpretation of test results can only be made in terms of an under- 
standing of the ability of the students. To the extent that pupils work up 
to their capacity, the tests may be said to measure teaching techniques 
and procedures; but, in any consideration of test results, teaching tech- 
niques should be considered as only one factor. 

IV. Are we giving more tests than we are effectively using? 

A testing program requires considerable planning in order that results 

can be effectively used. This brings together school administrators, 
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couselors, and teachers. The clerical work, if no outside assistance is 
available, is very great. The time required for scoring is most significant 
in a good program; for, if there is considerable delay, the pupils tested 
will have changed to the extent that the results become of less and less 
value to the teacher. Two factors, therefore, are important: First, is there 
sufficient teacher time for adequate consideration of test scores; and, 
second, are the results made available to the teachers quickly enough so 
that they will be of maximum value? 


V. Do we permit our testing program to invade teacher time to the extent 
that pupil-learning is adversely affected? 

An evaluation of the time required for testing can best be made in 
terms of the use to which test scores are put in improving the teaching- 
learning process. Time is well spent if test scores help teachers to under- 
stand pupils better. It might be considered an unwarranted invasion 
when there is either duplication of tests or too great a time lapse between 
giving the test and providing the teacher with results. 


Test scores should be of great value to the principal for they can serve 
as an indication of the appropriateness of the school’s curriculum for 
students of different levels of ability and with possible changes in the 
character of the student body. This is of the greatest importance; for one 
measure of a good school is that it provides learning experiences consistent 
with the needs of the students whose growth and development are the 
school’s responsibility. 





SPECIAL CONVENTION SPEECHES 


This convention issue of THE BULLETIN contains a short digest of two of our 
most popular speakers, Mr. Sam Levenson who spoke at the banquet and Dr. 
George Bereday who spoke on the Tuesday morning program. All other 
general session speakers are reported at greater length. 


To meet the many requests for the complete speeches of these two speakers, 
we can provide 7-inch tape of each of these two speeches, each about 40 
minutes in length, for $8.00 for each tape. Include your check with order. 
Order now at $8.00 each from the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Third General Session 
Saturday, February 7, 2:15 P.M. 
Senior High-School and Junior College Section 


AvuprroriuM, CONVENTION HALL 


Presiding: Eugene S. Thomas, Principal, Central High School, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan; Member of Executive Committee, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 

Presented by: Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utilization 
of the Staff in the Secondary School, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


Directed by: 

Lloyd S. Michael, Superintendent, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois; Chairman, Commission on the Experimental Study 
of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, NASSP. 

J. Lloyd Trump, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; Director, Com- 
mission on the Experimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in 
the Secondary School, NASSP. 


Demonstration: 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION THROUGH 
MODERN TEACHING AIDS 


A demonstration of video tape, overhead projector, magnetic teaching 
tapes, television, course, films, slides with tapes, and other materials 
in use in junior and senior high schools. 


Lioyp S. MICHAEL 


(This script used in connection with the demonstrations of modern teach- 
ing aids presented before the Senior High-School and Junior College and 
the Junior High-School Sections at the Convention, February 7, 1959) 


Micuaet'—We hope what you see and hear today will suggest pro- 
cedures you may use in your school. All of us face many challenges these 
days. A democracy demands of its education both quantity and quality. 
Never before have so many been educated so well as in the United States. 
These achievements have been the result of constant efforts to experi- 
ment, spurred by a desire to improve. The challenge of quantity has 
largely been met. Most of America’s youth are in school and most class- 
rooms have teachers. But the challenge of quality is now more difficult 
to meet than ever. Attracting and retaining highly qualified teachers is a 
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formidable problem. The body of knowledge that a secondary school 
must pass on to its students has expanded tremendously and is growing at 
a prodigious rate. Schools are frequently faced with obtaining the best 
possible results from financial resources that are too often inadequate. A 
superior school today may be an inferior school a decade from now— 
unless bold, imaginative steps to improve quality are taken. 


Our purpose in this program is to report on some steps that have been 
taken in a few schools to improve quality. These procedures are pri- 
marily aimed at improved staff utilization. A number of teachers and 
others connected with these schools have helped prepare materials you 
will see and hear. Dr. Matthew Gaffney, serving as narrator, will bring 
you additional information. Two voices will represent you, the audience, 
by asking questions. Answers will be given by Dr. Trump and myself. 

Time will not permit a report from all schools with experiments. You 
can read about these studies in the January 1958 and 1959 issues of the 
NASSP BULLETIN. Also, we have mimeographed thumbnail descriptions 
of Commission studies which have involved to date more than 100 junior 
and senior high schools. You may obtain a copy of this material by 
visiting our Booth, Number 63, right below here in Exhibition Hall. You 
will also find in Booth 63 representatives of the Commission and experi- 
mental schools who will be happy to talk with you. We have dictating 
equipment in the booth so that you can record questions and comments if 
you wish and we will communicate further with you. Now, here is 
Lloyd Trump, Director of the Commission, to tell you about our latest 
publication and a little more about the program today. 


Trump?—As you leave the room today, you will receive from an usher a 
copy of the Commission’s newest publication, Images of the Future: A 
New Approach to the Secondary School. 1 hope you will find this 44- 
page booklet both interesting and stimulating. You will find a number of 
charts which will help communicate our suggestions for improving quality 
and staffing in junior and senior high schools. You will notice on Chart 
#1 that instruction can be organized differently from that found in most 
schools today. Instead of having all instruction take place in standard- 
sized classes, the suggestion is made here that some phases of learning 
can be presented by specially qualified teachers to relatively large groups 
of students. At the same time, some other phases of learning would be 
handled with very small groups of students, not more than 12 or 15 to a 
group. Still other aspects of learning would be undertaken by students 
working independently, or with no more than 2 or 3 students working 
together. Which one of these three methods of organization would be 
used in a given situation will depend on the purposes and content of the 
materials being studied. Now, as a matter of fact, we are going to see in 

2 J. Lloyd Trump is Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, and 
Director of the NASSP Commission. 
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this program today what we think can be taught in a relatively large- 
group situation. You, here today, actually constitute a large group. 

By the way, if instruction were organized as suggested, the schedule 
of the school would be quite different. You see in this next Chart #2 that 
students would spend their time quite differently than they do now. 
Usually they attend daily five or six standard-sized periods, meeting five 
days a week. The proposed plan would organize the school day and week 
for students quite differently. You will find all of this spelled out more in 
detail in the booklet. 

Along with changes in organiaztion in instruction, and how students 
spend time, there will also be in the school of the future changes in staffing 
in order to make instruction more efficient and effective. You will learn 
about some of these proposed changes also in Images of the Future. 
(Chart #3.) Teachers will have more time to do professional tasks 
because they are actually scheduled with groups of students fewer hours 
per week. The use of modern electronic aids, and non-professional 
persons for non-professional duties makes it possible for an average 
teacher to be free from contacts with students two mornings per week 
in order to prepare better, keep up-to-date professionally, develop 
imaginative teaching aids, improve evaluation, and do all sorts of pro- 
fessional tasks. Of course, this chart represents an average teacher. In 
the school of the future, however, there will be no standard pattern for 
using teacher time. Changes will be made in relation to individual 
differences among teachers. (Chart #4.) 

Many other ideas are presented in this booklet. For example, team 
teaching is suggested. That's something else you're going to see today. 
You are going to be taught by a team, rather than one person. Also, 
we are going to use a considerable number of electronic and mechanical 
aids in our instruction. We are going to recognize today, as will the 
school of the future, that there are a number of avenues to learning in 
addition to the voice of the teacher and the printed and written word. 
(Chart #5.) So, we are trying to put into practice today some of the 
ideas presented in this booklet, Images of the Future. We hope that you 
will be stimulated to read the booklet carefully. Incidentally, if you wish 
additional copies, you may obtain them without charge in Booth 63 here 
in Exhibition Hall, or we will be happy to mail them to you. Also in the 
Commission Booth 63, you can obtain a copy of the script for this program 
today. Here is Dr. Matthew P. Gaffney, Professor of Education at 
Harvard, for many years a high-school principal and a member of the 
Commission, to tell you what happens next. 


Garrney*—Before we start our lesson today—as in the case of all good 
teaching—we want you to take a test to discover what you already know. 
On the inside back cover of the program, you received when you came 





3 Matthew P. Gaffney is Larsen Professor of Education, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and a member of the NASSP Commission. 
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into the classroom today, there is a simple test. Please take the next 30 
seconds and answer the 12 questions on the inside back cover. Simply 
check the columns on the right labeled “yes,” “no,” or “uncertain,” in 
accord with what you know. We'll tell you later what to do with your 
papers. Go ahead and mark your tests. 


Now, the class will come to order. The first thing we want to show 
you is the very latest electronic development—video tape. How would you 
like to see what you looked like when you came into the room a few 
minutes ago? Or, perhaps you missed something Eugene Thomas said 
when he presented Lloyd Michael or when Lloyd Trump and I talked. 
Maybe you would like to see what our class today looks like—without 
turning around to see. Here is a video tape recorded during the past 
few minutes. (Video tape recording demonstration) 


lst Prin.—(Comes up from audience) Well, that’s exciting—but, how 
long will that picture and sound stay on the tape. 


Garrney—Indefinitely—you can have it for use whenever it is most 
convenient. That will also make television programs available whenever 
you want them. You can store the tapes for further use. 


2np Prin.—( Also from the audience) What kind of developer system is 
used? 


Garrney—Nothing comparable to developing films or slides. All this is 
done electronically. The TV camera takes the picture, the recorder puts 


it on a 2-inch tape, and plays back the picture and sound. It is wonderful 
to have for inspection, immediately, the picture and sound that have just 
occurred. 


2np Prin.—What does this cost? 


MicuaELt—The tapes themselves may be much more economical than 
film. The recorder is expensive—present cost about $45,000. Probably 
mass production or less expensive equipment primarily for school use will 
ultimately reduce that cost. We'll learn more about the instructional 
possibilities of video tape later in this program. Then you can decide 
whether what it can do is worth the cost. 


Garrney—A short time ago we mentioned films. Although we've had 
many educational films for some time, recently we have had experiences 
with another type of film—one involving an entire course placed on films. 
Last year more than 100,000 high-school students were aided in studying 
physics by 162 films with Professor Harvey White as teacher. Now, an 
entire course in chemistry is also available. Other subjects, including 
humanities, are being filmed. These films bring excellent resources of 
equipment and well-trained teachers to all schools. Even those with well- 
qualified teachers and good equipment may profit from the up-to-date 
materials and the nature of the presentation. Here is a portion of one of 
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the 160 chemistry films just released. The teacher is Professor George 
Baxter of the University of Florida. (Chemistry film excerpts) 


2np Prin.—But, does this work? Can students learn a science by looking 
at films such as this one? 


Trump—Yes, here is an avenue to learning to be used along with books, 
laboratories, and the voice of a physically present teacher. Last year in a 
Commission sponsored study in Utah, physics was taught primarily by 
film in ten schools. At the same time, the usual method of teaching physics 
was used in ten control schools. Small, medium, and large schools were 
included. Some of the schools had teachers poorly qualified in terms of 
training in physics subject matter. Some had very little equipment. The 
results of the study showed that physics can be taught successfully by 
films. Full details are in the January 1959 NAssP BULLETIN. 


lst Prin.—What do these films cost? 


MicuaELt—The entire chemistry course costs $4,000 in black and white, 
$27,000 in color. The per-school cost is reduced when several schools go 
together, or when the films are used on a rental basis. This system made 
the annual cost of the physics films in Utah last year less than $1,000 per 
school. Also, since large groups of students may watch films with less 
faculty time, this could offset part of the cost. Of course, it would be more 
satisfactory in some ways if the school system owned the entire set. 


2nv Prin.—This film idea is interesting. But, what about slides? Isn't it 
true that we don’t always have to have motion in our pictures? 


Garrney—Locally made teaching slides are valuable aids to instruction. 
They are more easily made than films and are relatively inexpensive. Also, 
they can be edited easily and rearranged for classroom use. We have an 
example today of locally made teaching slides. These slides help a 
teacher, Miss Twiss, explain ideas to larger-than-usual groups of lower- 
ability students in the Newton (Massachusetts) High School. The reason 
for the larger groups is so Miss Twiss, an unusually successful teacher 
with lower-ability students, can teach all of the students in a given 
curriculum instead of the relatively small number she would otherwise 
be able to reach. Let's watch some of these slides developed by Miss 
Twiss and observe how they are used. (2 x 2 slides are shown.) 


lst Prin.—Wouldn't those slides work just as well in a regular-sized 
class? 


Micnaet—Yes, but then only a small number of the students would 
benefit from contact with an exceptional teacher. Test data and other 
information collected in Newton show valuable results from having a 
larger number of students taught by this talented person. 


TrumPp—Miss Twiss likes these slides because she can prepare them in 
advance of her teaching and also because they are easily presented with 
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the aid of a simple 2 x 2 slide projector. These slides can actually be used 
by students without the immediate presence of the teacher—if the teacher 
has made a tape to go long with the slides. This idea is facilitated through 
the use of a projector which automatically changes the slides by an 
electrical impulse recorded on the tape. Here is an example of a tape with 
slides made by Professor Harold Carlston of the University of Utah. 
(Labelle automatic slide projector and tape recorder.) You can imagine 
many uses of tape-slides such as we have seen. These can be prepared 
locally to bring many ideas and items of information to students. Teachers 
can prepare these tape-slides in advance and students can use them as 
they would a book—with the advantage that they can hear as well as 
see. The teacher's comment goes with the pictures. Students themselves 
can independently use this economical avenue to learning. 


lst Prin.—Do we always need pictures to go with tapes? Isn’t sound 
of the teacher’s voice enough in some cases? 

Garrney—Apparently so. The tape recorder is one of the most available 
and economical ways to make better use of the abilities of the teacher. 
Sound tapes can improve the quality of education and make teachers 
more efficient and effective. Students can learn some things for them- 
selves. They can make up work they have missed. Have you ever thought 
how much time and energy teachers use in repetitiously pronouncing 
spelling words and explaining rules for spelling? Here are illustrations 
from some tapes that Mrs. Romain Gibson, teacher at Westside Junior 
High School, Omaha, Nebraska, prepared. They have been used in a 
variety of ways with different groups in the school. (Spelling tape) 

lst Prin.—Can students use these tapes by themselves? 


Garrney—As a matter of fact, junior high-school students at Westside 
have learned spelling themselves in one phase of the study. Several 
rooms were wired together with teachers remaining in room in another 
phase. Or, teachers can supervise larger than usual groups of students 
meeting in one room. Time and energy are saved for doing other more 
professional tasks. 

2np Prin.—But did the students learn to spell? 

Trump—Control groups were used to compare results. Students who 
used tapes in spelling achieved superior results to those by students 
taught in traditional ways. 

2np Prin.—Wasn't that because this was an experiment? The students 
who used tapes probably tired harder. 

Trump—If that is true, they tried harder for more than two years. The 
novelty didn’t wear off easily. Full details are in the January 1958 and 
1959 NASSP BULLETINS. 


MicuaEL—Let’s consider another subject. Suppose you want to teach 
Spanish to all of your junior high-school students, but you only have one 
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teacher—and she is needed much of the time for other teaching. Mrs. 
Gibson made a whole series of tapes which were used by fellow-teachers 
who knew no Spanish. They learned Spanish along with their students. 
Their general teaching know-how helped. (Spanish tape) 


lst Prin.—Can students really learn Spanish that way? 


Micuaet—Average and above-average students do very well. Perhaps 
lower-ability students would learn Spanish well also if we prepared 
special tapes. The most important thing is that tapes like these do extend 
the services of a trained teacher to larger numbers of students. Home- 
room teachers can be saved time and energy when guidance materials are 
put on tape and made available to students via FM radio or PA systems 
as it is done in South Bend, Indiana. You want to have someone outside 
the school, a personnel worker in industry, tell students something im- 
portant to them—listen. (Guidance tape.) When a teacher puts on tape in 
advance what she wants to explain to students, questions to be asked, and 
instruction to them, she can then walk among her students and observe 
the results of her teaching. She can also hear herself teach. And students 
who have missed work can make it up easier. One teacher can reach 
many more students. She can prepare materials in advance under more 
favorable conditions than when she is teaching in front of a class. 


lst Prin.—Couldn’t students take tapes home with them to study? 


Garrney—Yes—but many do not have tape recorders to use in listening 
to the tapes. Wouldn't it be a step forward in quality education to take 
the teacher's voice home to help with homework? Actually, this has been 
done in Newton, Massachusetts. Mr. Ramond Ethier, French teacher, 
has prepared 17 long-play phonograph records—one side for each week 
of the first-year French course. But, before we hear a sample of one of 
his records, stop a minute—think how a student usually studies French at 
home when his only resource is his textbook and notebook. Now, let's 
see what happens when the student has an aural supplement to his 
homework in the form of a record prepared by his teacher. The record 
does not exactly conform to the text—so it provides not only interplay with 
his school class work, but also something beyond. (French record) 


2nv Prin.—This looks good—but what does it cost? 


Micuae.—Improving the quality of education does cost money. Some- 
times changes in the ratio between numbers of students and professional 
staff can help offset increases in costs. In this case, the homework records 
cost between 70 and 75 cents each in quantities of 1,000 or more. The 
use of homework records to extend the services of teachers doubtless 
would be helpful in other subjects as well as in the study of foreign 
languages. 

Trump—Dr. Michael, you mention costs, extending teacher services, 
and quality of education. We've also been talking about large-group in- 
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struction. As I see it, scheduling larger than usual groups is done to 
improve the efficiency and effectiveness of instruction. Teachers can be 
spared unnecessary repetition of presentations. They can save time and 
energy for truly professional activities. 

2np Prin.—But don’t you need different equipment to teach larger 
groups? 

Trump—Right. In Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts, 
and in local schools in Jefferson County, Colorado; Snyder, Texas; and 
elsewhere, locally made and commercial transparencies are shown with 
the aid of the overhead projector. Magnification and visual presentation 
of ideas in semi-darkened rooms lacking blackboards is possible. The 
overhead projector enables a teacher to present ideas effectively to larger 
than usual groups of students meeting in an auditorium, cafeteria, study 
hall, or other available room. Let's look at some transparencies in several 
subject fields. Our teacher is Henry Bissex of Newton High School. 
(Overhead projector) 


Ist Prin.—This overhead projector with the transparencies is im- 
pressive. I liked the fact that the teacher faces the class, that the students 
can see the teacher's writing better than on a blackboard in a small class- 
room, and that the room doesn’t have to be darkened. What does this 
equipment cost? 


MicuaE.—The projector costs about $395. One transparency may cost 
around 40 cents, plus the ingenuity and the time of the instructor. One 
reason for using transparencies with larger groups, of course, is that the 
teacher reaches more students with the same amount of preparation. 


2np Prin.—I was impressed with the care taken in preparing the 
transparencies. This can be done in advance when a teacher has time to 
think. Ideas can be presented cumulatively with color and overlays. Do 
students learn more from these presentations? 


Trump—We are continuing to collect data. It appears that results are 
quite favorable—even though instruction takes place in large groups. Still 
better results will doubtless come when more is learned about large-group 
instruction. 

Garrney—Speaking of large-group instruction, television undoubtedly 
provides now the most widely used aid in large-group instruction. Some- 
times it isn’t possible to assemble students in one place, so several class- 
rooms are joined for simultaneous instruction by one teacher. Or, perhaps 
magnification of a demonstration is desired. It may be important to show 
motion, or condense space and time while an explanation is given. A film 
may need to be shown in several classrooms without the use of darkened 
rooms and individual classrooms projectors. All of these needs suggest 
the use of closed-circuit television, that is, television that travels over wires 
instead of through the air. 
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2np Prin.—What about open-circuit or regular broadcasted television? 
Is this form of television also being used widely? 


Garrney—Of course, wonderful things are happening all over the 
country in large and small schools, in cities and rural areas, when students 
take courses and receive enrichment materials by means of television 
through the air. More and more schools are operating educational tele- 
vision stations. The Philadelphia Educational TV station has been doing 
an outstanding job of regular TV class programming. 


lst Priv.—But isn’t television too expensive for the average school? 


Trump—Television is not necessarily expensive or difficult to operate. 
Take the case of the junior and senior high schools in Snyder, Texas. We 
are going to show you a few slides and describe the Snyder program 
where much use is made of students in operating and maintaining closed- 
circuit television. (Snyder, Texas, slides) 

2np Prin.—How many rooms can be joined together by television? 


Garrney—The number is indefinite. In the Evanston Township High 
School typing experiment, only two rooms were joined. In contrast, nearly 
40 schools in Washington County, Maryland, are joined by cable in the 
largest public school closed-circuit television program in the country. 


Micuaet—When the installation is in one building, as is the case in 
Evanston, less expensive equipment is used. Also, under the supervision 
of an electronics engineer, we make much use of high-school student 
operators. Some of the equipment costs can be absorbed when larger 
groups are taught by one teacher as is the case in typing at Evanston. 
Here are some films showing the two-classroom set-up in the Evanston 
High School. (Evanston films.) Television can be an effective aid in 
training teachers in service. As an example, a counselor-trainer from the 
University of Illinois, Professor Merle Ohlsen, worked in the Evanston 
Township High School with small groups of gifted, under-achieving 
students. Closed-circuit television carried the counseling situation to 
school counselors viewing the proceedings in another room. Later they 
studied and discussed tape recordings of what they heard. Thus, coun- 
selors were being trained while students were being helped. 


2np Prin.—Weren't the students bothered by the cameras and micro- 
phones? 

MicHaeL—Only for a few minutes. Soon they were so involved in what 
they were saying that they forgot the equipment, and the fact that they 
were being observed. 


Trump—Now let’s see, by means of video tape, how a large closed- 
circuit program is housed and operated. This video-tape recording shows 
the TV Center of the Board of Education at Washington County, Mary- 
land. This tape was prepared on the only video tape recorder now in use 
in a public school teaching center. (Washington County video tape.) 
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Next we want to show on our stage a representation of an educational 
television studio, where we will watch Dr. Goldman, of the Biology De- 
partment in the Philadelphia schools, give one of his classes in person, and 
we can simultaneously observe him on the TV monitor screen. (TV studio 
on stage.) Students receive the same lesson whether they are in a modern, 
well-equipped school or in an old, poorly equipped one. Finally, because 
of video tape, the teacher immediately following his lesson is able to 
examine his own work, engage in self-criticism, and, consequently, become 
a better teacher. (Video tape repeat of teacher.) At last, the famous 
words of the Scottish poet, Robert Burns, have come true: “O wad some 
Pow’r the giftie gie us, to see oursels as others see us.” 


MicuaEt—Schools must meet the challenge of quality. One way to 
attain excellence is to give teachers more time to think about and create 
effective aids to instruction. What you have seen today is a demon- 
stration of some new approaches to secondary education. Many avenues 
to quality teaching and learning exist and many more can be developed. 
Your Commission on Staff Utilization has encouraged experiments to test 
the effectiveness of teachers in different roles with new and improved aids 
to instruction. We hope this program has stimulated your thinking about 
quality education for all our youth. On the way out you will be handed 
our booklet Images of the Future—it is our purpose in this publication to 
encourage additional experiments in improved staff utilization. Please 
drop around to our Booth, Number 63, in Exhibition Hall to talk with a 
member of the Commission and receive other publications. Now, finally, 
turn to the back page of your program. You'll find answers to the test you 
took at the beginning of class. Also there is an additional test—a take- 
home one. We hope you'll have many “yes” answers to this final test. 


Fourth General Session 
Saturday, February 7, 4:00 P.M. 
Junior High-School Section 


AvuprTrorIuM, CONVENTION HALL 


Presiding: John M. Sexton, Principal, Northeast High School, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida; Member of Executive Committee, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 


Demonstration: 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION THROUGH 
MODERN TEACHING AIDS 


The demonstration of teaching aids presented at the Third General 
Session for senior high schools and junior colleges was repeated 
especially for junior high-school principals. 
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Annual Banquet 


Saturday, February 7, 7:00 P.M. 
BALLROOM, BELLEVUE STRATFORD 


Theme: SECONDARY EDUCATION—OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 
YOUTH 


Presiding: George E. Shattuck, Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Nor- 
wich, Connecticut; President, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 

Invocation: Msgr. Edward Reilly, Superintendent of Diocesan Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Presentation: Presentation of foreign educators from the following coun- 
tries: Australia, Burma, Egypt, Ethiopia, Greece, Haiti, Iceland, India, 
Italy, Korea, Malta, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippine Islands, and Turkey, 
as well as from Canada and England. 


In addition to those who participated in the program, the following per- 
sons were seated at the head table: Dr. William T. Bean who is Principal 
of the Lower Merion Senior High School in Ardmore, Pennsylvania; 
Immediate Past President of the Pennsylvania Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and Chairman of the Philadelphia Convention Commit- 
tee; Dr. Mark N. Burkhart who is Principal of the Carlisle Senior High 
School in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and President of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals; Dr. James E. Nancarrow who is 
Principal of Upper Darby Senior High School in Upper Darby, Penn- 
sylvania, and second Vice President of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals; Miss Margaret W. Efraemson who is Princi- 
pal of the Walton School in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and President of 
the Department of Elementary-School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association; Dr. Charles H. Boehm, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Mrs. George E. Shattuck; Dr. 
Erwin D. Canham, Editor of the Christian Science Monitor in Boston, 
Massachusetts; Dr. George E. Shattuck who is Principal of the Norwich 
Free Academy in Norwich, Connecticut, and President of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals; Sam Levenson, former high- 
school teacher, humorist, and radio-TV artist in Brooklyn, New York; 
Mrs. Cliff Robinson; Dr. Allen H. Wetter who is Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools; Mrs. James E. Nancarrow; Dr. Cliff Robin- 
son, Director of Secondary Education in Eugene Public Schools in 
Eugene, Oregon, and First Vice President of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals; Monsignor Edward Reilly who is Superin- 
tendent of Diocesan Schools in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Dr. William 
H. Cartwright who is Chairman of the Department of Education at Duke 
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University in Durham, North Carolina; and Dr. Paul E. Elicker who is 
Executive Secretary of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in Washington, D. C. 


Addresses: 
EDUCATION AND THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION 


Erwin D. CANHAM 


\ Vi: LIVE in an age of communications miracles. If anybody had 
told our grandfathers that the day would come when one man’s voice 
might be heard by all men on our planet simultaneously, I suspect they 
would have thought the millenium was at hand. It has not worked out 
that way. Though communication in our time is potentially instantaneous 
and universal, it is a matter of debate whether we understand one another 
much better than we ever did. Certainly we live in the midst of grave 
misunderstandings. And, to a regrettable degree, the miracle of com- 
munication is used to convey lies or trash. 

What has happened to communication is an example of what has hap- 
pened to many elements of our lives. We build magnificent super- 
highways, and then fall asleep as we drive along them. We construct 
great and glittering cities which choke themselves in congestion. We 
magnify our technology without giving much thought to its uses. 

The state of affairs in my own profession—that of gathering, discussing, 
and disseminating the news—is the illustration with which I am most 
familiar. Within the last year, one of the three great American news- 
gathering agencies has merged with another. There are now only two 
agencies which report national and world-wide news for any significant 
pumber of Americans. One of these two appears to be considerably 
stronger than the other, and capable of competing more effectively for 
member newspapers and radio stations. 

During the last few weeks, a great and evidently strong Chicago news- 
paper has been sold to another Chicago newspaper, so that now there are 
only two publishers of daily newspapers in the nation’s second largest city. 
In New York, also during recent weeks, newspapers suffered a devastating 
strike caused by a small minority union controlled by very dubious ele- 
ments. Only by the intervention of a millionaire, and combination of the 
newspaper with other more profitable enterprises, was one of the greatest 
New York newspapers saved from serious trouble. More important, over 
the last decade 217 daily newspapers have disappeared in the United 
States. The trend toward bigger, concentrated ownership and at least a 
form of monopoly becomes greater than ever. 

However, the high costs of production which have chiefly caused this 
trend toward big units and semi-monopoly are not the chief dangers in 


Erwin D. Canham is Editor of The Christian Science Monitor, Boston Massachusetts. 
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the field of news-communication. The very nature of the mass market is 
a problem. Just to stay alive, most newspapers must reduce what they 
have to say to the level that will be appealing to the mass audience. That 
means enormous popularization—a kind of lowest common denominator of 
human interest. The specialized and differentiated handling of the news 
and of opinions that was typical of an earlier period is scarcely possible 
any longer. 

Again, therefore, the chief problem of our society is one of content. 
We ton magnificent technical facilities, in the fields of communication, 
education, and nearly everything else in modern life. But we have to 
decide what it is we are to say—what it is we are to teach. 

It is not impossible to stay awake on the new superhighways, it is only 
more difficult to do so than on the old winding roads. Nor is it impossible 
to proclaim truth by television. The redemption of modern society is 
fully within our grasp. And of course the answer to our problems is not 
to scrap the newer aspects of our civilization. It is rather to clarify our 
systems of values, to understand them more deeply, to live them more 
faithfully and actively. 

What, then, are the values which will make communication and edu- 
cation more effective and meaningful in the modern world? 

I submit, first of all, that we need to understand better the significance 
of man’s new relationship to nature. This changed relationship—man’s 
vastly enlarged capacity to manipulate and control his material environ- 
ment—is one of the paramount facts of our time. We have put at our 
service vast power resources, which have helped lift the crushing burden 
of toil from the shoulders of men, women, and children. We have con- 
quered space and have made the world physically a shrinking sphere. We 
are reaching physically out toward the stars. We are the first generation 
which lifts our bodies as well as our minds and hearts toward the stars. 
We are conquering famine, pestilence, disease, and death. These and 
many others are among the continuing triumphs of the age. 

Yet it is the spiritual content of these triumphs which matters. It is of 
no value to be able to communicate instantaneously by the magic of radio 
to all parts of the world at once if we have nothing important to say. 
What we say is vastly more significant than how we say it. A great idea 
or truth communicated by tom-tom is more significant than a banality or 
a lie transmitted by radio. It is content that counts. 

Americans have been grievously deceived by the outward trappings of 
their material triumph. And yet this victory of man over his material 
environment does in fact have spiritual content. It is this verity that we 
must understand and communicate to others. All our victories over 
material forces—in material power, in transportation, in communication— 
are the result of man’s God-given capacity to think. They illustrate the 
inner spiritual resources of man. They typify the dominion God gave 
man over matter. 
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Yet we Americans have behaved at home and abroad very much as if 
we were totally ignorant of the spiritual content of our changing lives. 
We have blatantly displayed the goods we had amassed rather than 
exemplifying the good now possible in our lives. There is nothing 
inherently holy about a loincloth, or unholy about a pair of shoes. But an 
abundance of material goods, as we have long been taught, can readily 
blind and delude man. I am not here today to preach a sermon. But I do 
suggest with all earnestness that our first task for communicators and edu- 
cators is to examine the content of our lives and distinguish dominion 
over matter from materialism. 

Let us study how to stay awake on the super-highways—and in the 
classrooms and newsrooms—of modern life. In fact, there is challenge 
aplenty, sufficient to bring us to our senses with a start and keep us 
grimly awake until we have gone much farther toward the solution of 
our problems. 

The first challenge, of course, is the danger of global war, the 
possibility of the total destruction of our civilization and all it has 
achieved, not to mention the actual physical possibility of the destruction 
of the human race. We have had some rude awakenings of late. For 
years, it has been possible to assume that we were living in a stalemate 
or balance of power, which would prevent global war, even though it was 
called a stalemate of terror, and depended on the fabrication of ever 
more ghastly tools of mutual destruction. We have tended to believe that 
the instruments of modern war had become too fearful to use. But this 
so-called security was always dependent on the assumption that neither 
side in the world confrontation of power should calculate that its forces 
could win without suffering unspeakable devastation in return. The cer- 
tainty of massive retaliation has been the narrow hinge on which our 
assumption of safety has turned. And it has had to overlook the possibility 
of madness or miscalculation. Today even this assumption of stalemate is 
no longer unchallenged. Many technical authorities believe the advances 
the Soviet Union has made in missiles, in defense against manned air- 
craft, in submarines is pointing toward a period of years at least when 
the men in the Kremlin might be able to calculate on victory without 
unbearable retaliation. These authorities warn us against the possibility 
of our own grave military inferiority. Various careful studies now point 
to such dangers. This is enough to shock every American citizen into 
horrified alertness, at least to find out more about the situation and to 
determine whether or not the dangers are actually so grave. That it has 
not done so is a clear indication of the depths of our apathy. 

But whether or not we accept these assumptions of early danger in 
the world meeting of forces, there is manifest insecurity in a stalemate of 
terror under the best of circumstances. And there is perhaps a graver 
challenge in the long-range strengthening of the Soviet economy, its 
education, its technology, and its morale. 
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There is the still more disturbing long-range challenge of communist 
China. It seems to me that the methods used and results achieved by the 
men in Peking during their scant decade’in power have been deeply 
impressive and ominous. The development of the Chinese communes, 
unparalleled in their brutality, and Marxism have also doubled Chinese 
agricultural production. If Peking succeeds in their inhuman experiments, 
they will have created a formidable and sinister force. Already its 
achievements are massive enough to give us all deep concern. But even 
more disturbing, it seems to me, are their psychological methods—their 
brainwashing—not of Westerners but of their own people and of other 
Asians. The persistent, patient face of Chinese communism looms large 
in our world, and we have not begun to devise a practical and effective 
program with which to combat it. We have only half-heartedly sup- 
ported the measures which might help to contain and out-compete 
Chinese communism. At the very least, the fact that the United States 
confronts across the Pacific—and across the narrow seas of coastal Asia— 
a nation of growing strength and population with all the good qualities of 
the Chinese, welded together by the force and fanaticism of a shrewd, 
psychologically skilful, ruthless and extreme version of Marxism, ought 
to be enough to keep all of us awake. 

Mind you, it is my conviction that the twin challenges of Soviet and 
Chinese power can be met. But I do not believe they are being met by 
the measures we are now using toward them. 

Frankly, I feel we should have the utmost possible contact with them, 
rather than erecting barriers which augment our ignorance of them and 
their ignorance and misjudgment of us. Even from the narrow viewpoint 
of good intelligence work—call it espionage if you please—we should have 
the greatest possible contact with them. But contact ought to be able to 
do much more. The only hope we can have of a world at peace under 
conditions tolerable to free society is a world in which communism 
slowly evolves into something better. We cannot destroy Soviet or 
Chinese communism by military power. We can only hope to help in 
its internal modification by the power of ideas. We cannot gain the 
dynamic alliance of the uncommitted world by military power. Again 
it is the power of ideas, exemplified, which has a chance of restoring a 
world in which freedom can live and grow. We have to maintain our 
military power at a competitive pitch while the power of ideas takes hold. 
I am not advocating unilateral disarmament, although apparently we 
have indulged in a degree of unilateral relative reduction of armaments 
already. We must not enable the communists to calculate on a possible 
military ag om We have to build a dike against the floods. But the 
dike is only defensive. It must be supplemented by positive measures in 
the contest of ideas. 

Thus, again, I come back to the thesis of inversion of values. Specifically, 
in connection with the Russians and the Chinese, I believe we should 
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seek the utmost contacts, popular cultural, scientific, technological, 
humanist, political, diplomatic, economic. I know that the case-hardened 
communists do not seem very receptive to the impact of our ideas. In 
fact, I believe they are far more receptive than they appear to be. I have 
the deepest confidence in man. But man’s life, his mind, his heart work 
at various levels. On what is perhaps at once the most superficial and the 
most fundamental level is man’s need to subsist. And his urge to improve 
his lot. Thus I believe that the Soviet man’s appetite for more consumers’s 
goods is a very real factor in the world situation today. If the battle of the 
twentieth century is a war between two books, and if they are Karl Marx's 
Das Kapital and the Sears and Roebuck catalog (or what it typifies), I 
tell you frankly I think the Sears and Roebuck catalog will win. Ma- 
terialism is a very powerful force in human life. 

The Russian people have been under grim pressures for all the years 
of their history. Betterment is just beginning to knock at their doors. And 
if our purpose is to help them see more effective ways of bettering their 
lives than in the new autocracy of communism, we should have opened 
our doors to contact long since. New that they are permitted an increas- 
ing measure of contact, we should do our best to cultivate it. And we 
are indeed doing much in that direction now. We should do what we 
can to open channels of contact with communist China which we are in 
large part responsible for closing. It will not be easy. At the very best, we 
need to learn much more about the Chinese communist system, especially 
its techniques of collective responsibility and thought control. 

In my criticism of materialism on the one hand, and advocacy of the 
power of the Sears and Roebuck catalog on the other, you may detect an 
inconsistency. In fact, as I tried to state, what I urge us to see more 
clearly is that behind the outward trapping of materialism stands a 
spiritual triumph. The fact that a free enterprise system is able to bring 
into the lives of people the conveiences, comforts, yes, the luxuries of the 
mail order catalog or the department store (for who orders much by mail 
any more?) is the fact of the triumph of man over matter. But materialism 
can conquer man unless he sees that inner spiritual, cultural, humanitarian 
values are the only true ones. 

So let us come back to the main question of communication, education, 
and a sounder priority of values. How many of our citizens are ready to 
act on the need for more schools rather than more conspicuous consump- 
tion? 

One of the goals of citizenship, surely, is to meet these pressing needs 
without an excessive growth of what may be called statism. Voluntary 
organization can go a long way. This very organization and this meeting 
today are excellent illustrations of the practical capability of voluntary 
action. I am deeply persuaded that one of the greatest contributions our 
people are making to the solution of the world’s needs is the immense 
proliferation of action through voluntary organization. You are a kind of 
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bridge between public and private activity. That is what we need as we 
face the problems of true welfare. We cannot turn the jobs that must be 
done over to government. We must solve as many of them as possible 
on the voluntary level. Already, almost instinctively, Americans have 
understood this fact and have produced what is by far the greatest net- 
work of voluntary action the world has ever seen. This is the way to go 
forward. Thus your role is a vital one. 

The effectiveness of a society in which a very important part of the 
work is achieved by voluntary collective action needs to be understood in 
nations where a choice now has to be made between increasing socializa- 
tion or its alternatives. And what are the alternatives to socialism? Old- 
fasioned capitalism is not enough—the sort of thing that once prevailed 
in the Ruhr and Milan and Manchester and Lyon and Osaka. Some of 
this capitalism has survived, has been revived, and shows some signs of 
effectiveness today. But it is still not good enough. There is a missing 
link between old-fashioned capitalism and the new economic order which 
has come into being in the United States. This new order of ours is far 
from perfect, it has many problems—some very grave—but it is an im- 
portant step forward. Yet whether the conditions which made the new 
American capitalism possible exist anywhere else in the world in 
critical mass is very doubtful. The kind of economic order that will 
evolve elsewhere will be a result of the capacities and needs, the condi- 
tions and circumstances, of the other particular areas of the world. Our 
system cannot and, of course, should not be forced on anybody else. 

But there are elements in our recent social and economic experience 
which will be helpful in solving the problems of people elsewhere. One 
of them, as I have just said, is the enormous utility and effectiveness of 
voluntary collective action. Sometimes we Americans do not realize how 
much collective action we have actually introduced into our lives, in 
contrast to the ninteenth century pattern. But it has been voluntary col- 
lectivism for the larger part. And it has come along very swiftly in the 
last third of a century. But it is a reality. How would we get things done 
without our voluntary collectivism? 

Consider some of the forms: social agencies which meet our humani- 
tarian, welfare, charitable problems; labor unions, which have introduced 
the principle of balance of power—so valuable to us in government—into 
economic relations, and which ought to remain voluntary rather than 
becoming compulsory; farm organizations, which have helped secure 
social justice and sometimes a bit more for our agrarian sector; industrial, 
trade, and professional associations which have advanced the sharing of 
technologies and ideas in an astonishingly fruitful way—there are scarcely 
any trade secrets any more; women’s clubs, which help to harness the 
vitality and dedication of women to attainment of a wide range of social 
goals; service clubs, which help integrate communities—a most important 
role—and also accomplish an infinity of needed specific tasks; parents and 
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teachers and other educational organizations, which are facing our crises 
in the schoolrooms; veterans organizations; religious organizations; fra- 
ternal organizations—the list cannot possibly be complete or adequate. But 
it hints the vast network of organization which crosses and re-crosses our 
social order. This network has not grown up by central and concerted 
design. It is a response to social need, partly instinctive, partly thoughtful. 
Had this immense network of communication, of action, of community 
not been brought into being, our society would either have been an 
inchoate ‘and unfulfilled curdle of confusion, or we would have had a 
regimented society with government's role barely second to totalitarianism. 

Now, I suggest that this principle of voluntary organization is one of 
our chief answers to socialism and marxism. It is part of the vital social 
action which lies behind the facade of materialism. In a way, surely, it 
represents a spiritual value as well, for what comes closer to spiritual 
values in action than the improvement of man’s relations to man? And 
what has done more to achieve a genuine sense of community than the 
integrating, communicating force of our voluntary organizations? 

We need to realize what tools we have at hand, as we re-estimate the 
significance of our national values and goals. And the tool of voluntary 
action—of free collectivism—is something we can share and exemplify to 
others as a very workable alternative to statist collectivism. 

It is part of the missionary doctrine we need to recapture as we revalue 
our place in the world. Not luxury, not conspicuous consumption, not the 
trivia and sensationalism of much of our mass media, not the vulgarity 
of so much in our external life, but the inner values represented by the 
dedication of so many of us to voluntary action for the meeting of social 
needs should become a symbol of America to ourselves and to the world. 

In short, let us place our lives right side up. We have conquered much 
of our material environment. Let us not be conquered by it, or appear 
to be conquered by it, which is just as bad. It is the content of our lives 
that counts. The honor and dignity of God's individual man can be 
manifested in abundance as well as in poverty. Indeed, materialism 
whether manifested by abundance or by poverty is a false god. 

So let me make a terse summary of what I have been saying regarding 
our need to communicate: 


1. America has been untrue to itself in the modern world by seeming to 
serve materialism alone. 

2. We can restore our true and traditional values by a better under- 
standing of the meaning of our triumph over material elements. 

3. The apparent military facts of the years just ahead should shake all of 
us from any sense of apathy. 

4. The deeper struggle in the world is one of ideas, and we can make 
better _~ in this struggle as we reawaken to the true content of our values. 

5. There are many tasks to achieve in the public domain transcending 
mere gratification of individual human wants. 

6. We have a powerful alternative to statism and socialism in the wide- 
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I have the deepest conviction that organizations such as yours have 
the capacity to turn challenge into program. You, and all the other 
groups of thoughtful Americans who represent our sinews of social action, 
can redeem us from the fate of Rome. I believe you will. 


ONCE I WAS A TEACHER 
SAM LEVENSON 


I HAD a lot of fun teaching. I was in the classroom for fifteen years 
and found that kids prefer teachers who are old and gray and feeble 
because, if you are not that way when you start, you'll end up that way. 
I was nineteen and replaced a man who was retiring. I was having trouble 
one day; he called me over and said, “Look, let me give you a couple of 
points, you have to use psychology, understanding, etc. in teaching.” So 
he walked up to one of the kids and gave him a sock. I said, “I thought 
you said you have to use psychology.” He said, “First you have to get 
their attention.” I never had any hard feeling toward the kids that gave me 
a hard time. You have to have a good sense of humor. To a kid, an 
absent teacher is better than a national holiday. . . . 

I had a kid who wasn't bright, but you remember them and love them 
just as much as the others, and sometimes more. You and I know that IQ 
isn't the only thing. He was a nice kid. He wanted to become a doctor. 
I figured that, if he ever became a patient, he’d be lucky. I sent him with 
a note to the girls’ gym teacher. After he left, 1 discovered I had made a 
mistake. He had to go through the girls’ locker room to get to the 
teacher's office. I sat there and waited for them to bring back the body, 
but he never returned—only the teacher! She was telling me what had 
happened when the boy went walking through the locker room. All the 
girls were screaming, and he yelled, “Close your eyes girls, I'm coming 
through!” I think this boy is ready for an IQ retake. . . . 

I was born in the era when parents were not afraid of their children. 
Respect for the teacher has certainly diminished in this age. In father’s 
eyes, the school could never do any wrong; the teacher could never do 
anything wrong, she was sent by God. I was sent home once with a note 
from my teacher saying “Your son shows signs of astigmatism.” So my 
father hits me! Times have certainly changed, my kid comes home from 
school with his friend, a nice kid, and says, “Something is wrong with our 
teacher, she talks to herself.” I said, “And what is wrong with that?” 
He said, “She thinks we are listening!” . . . 

I remember the day when I was afraid to bring home the report card. 
It was the death warrant which needed only Papa’s signature. Now the 
kids aren't afraid to bring home the report card. It’s not the report card 
that you and I remember. It’s no longer the 68, 80, 90, or the ABCD, 


Sam Levenson is a Humorist and Radio-TV Artist, Brooklyn, New York. 
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because that does not give you the true picture of the child’s development. 
The new ones in the elementary grades reads, “Richard does not intregrate 
well with his class.” The kid is not afraid because he doesn’t know what it 
means, nor does his parents. . . . 

Today I find myself fighting with the industry. Today with all the 
rock and roll, I ask the disc jockies to throw in a little Tschaikovsky, 
Chopin, and Strauss’ waltzes, for them to remember that there were such 
things. I’m becoming very unpopular with industry because they tell me 
it is none of my business, that I should be a good boy and go out and 
tell jokes. I think this training to become a teacher has ruined me because 
like they say, “Once a teacher, always a teacher, and you can never get 
it out of your system.” 

So after 15 years of teaching, I came out an unhappy man. Now I go to 
PTA meetings for free, donate my services, try to get some things for the 
school that, as a parent, I couldn't get as a teacher. We fight for reduced 
class size, we fight for respect for the teacher, for students to look upon 
him 4s a great man in spite of the fact that he’s not well paid. . . . 

One thing I want to remind you intelligent people to do, and that is, 
when you see a good program on TV and enjoy it, write letters to the 
sponsor, and tell him. You know the intelligent people never write letters 
to the sponsors because they are too busy. If the school does not direct 
the kids to the program by the nose, they are not going to find the good 
programs. Some schools assign TV homework, such as the Bell Telephone 
Hour. They make the pupils watch it and then discuss it the next day 
as a book report. Now the kid can’t help himself, he’s got to watch it! 


Reception 
Sunday, February 8, 4:00-5:00 P.M. 


BALLROOM, CONVENTION HALL 
Hosts: 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals 

Philadelphia Principals’ Council 

Suburban Principals’ Association 

Dorothy B. Crawford, Principal, Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Chairman, Reception Committee. 

Joseph D. Moore, Principal, Lansdowne-Aldan High School, Lans- 
downe, Pennsylvania; Associate Chairman, Reception Committee. 


Tae National Association of Secondary-School Principals, the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Secondary-School Principals, the Philadelphia Prin- 
cipals’ Council, and the Suburban Principals’ Association were host to 
the more than 5200 persons attending the convention. Refreshments con- 
sisted of tea, coffee, and tasty sandwiches. 
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Sunday, February 8, 8:00 P.M. 


AvuprroriuM, CONVENTION HALL 


Presiding: Calloway Taulbee, Principal, Artesia High School, Artesia, 
New Mexico; Member of Executive Committee, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 


Invocation: The Rev. Noah W. Moore, Jr., Minister, Tindley Temple— 
the Methodist Church, Philadelphia, Pennslyvania. 


Music: Southeastern District Orchestra, Pennslyvania Music Educators: 
J. Robert King, Director of Instrumental Music, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Delaware, Guest Conductor; Harry E. Mitchell, President, 
Southeastern District Music Teachers’ Association. 

This group of 120 talented students was selected from 45 schools in the 
counties of Bucks, Chester, Delaware, Montgomery, and Philadelphia. 


Address: 
A TEXTBOOK FOR LIFE 


Tue Rev. Raymon M. KistTLer 


Araovcx in some situations it may be legally impossible to present 
God's word as a guide to our students, we all have personal problems, un- 
certainties, and burdens which demand an authorative guide and a 
recognized power. The Bible can be for us a Textbook of Life. We will 
find new satisfaction in turning to it, if we remember: 

1. This is not a textbook in the sciences, history, or philosophy, but a 
guide for life, an infallible rule of faith and practice. 

2. God uses all forms of literature, and poetry must be treated as such. 

3. The writers of Scripture did not write by verbal dictation, but under 
the inspiration of God’s spirit, in their own words. 

4. In our day we have the benefit of the discoveries of archeology and 
consecrated scholarship to give us these divine messages in our own 
language. These revised versions add presen ent-day significance to the 
a writings which have, of course, lost in the passing of the 


ee us quit quibbling about details and worrying about pronouncements 
we do not understand, and turn to the Word of God as the authenticated 
guide in times of uncertainty, and a source of comfort and strength when 
days are cloudy. Following His precepts, we shall add satisfaction in 
our own life and increase our effectiveness in preparing our young people 
for life. 
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Music: West Point Cadet Glee Club, United States Military Academy, 
West Point, New York; Major William B. Schempf, Director of Music; 
Captain John K. Stoner, Officer in Charge; Lt. General Garrison H. 
Davidson, Superintendent. 


PROGRAM 
The Glee Club 
THE CORPS 
BENNY HAVENS, OH 


Piano Soloist 
CLAIR de LUNE 
Rexford Good, ’60, Pianist 
The Glee Club 
BROTHERS, SING ON! Edvard Grieg 
CARELESS LOVE arr. Keith McLeod 
LITTLE INNOCENT LAMB 
Negro Spiritual 
BONNIE ELOISE John Rogers Thomas -arr. Hunter Shaw 
George Robertson, ’61, tenor 


Reed Bennett, 60, baritone 
David Rogers, 61, baritone 


Earl Horan, ’61, guitar 
Dan Conner, ’61, guitar 


The Cadet Glee Club Quartet 


Tenor I Bob Janoska, ’61 

Tenor II Pete Boylan, ’61 
Baritone Johnny Solomon, ‘61 
Baritone Skooter Wildermuth, ’61 


The Glee Club 


SERGEANT FLYNN arr. Capt. Laboda 
Song of the Seventh Cavalry 


ARMY BLUE Traditional 
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Siath General Session 


Monday, February 9, 9:30 A.M. 


AUDITORIUM, ConvENTION HALL 


Presiding: James E. Nancarrow, Principal, Upper Darby Senior High 
School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania; Second Vice President, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


Platform Guests: 
Past President of the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals 
Presidents of State Secondary-School Principals’ Associations 
Invocation: Rabbi David H. Wice, Congregation Rodeph Shalom, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Music: A Cappella Choir, Collingswood Senior High School, Collings- 
wood, New Jersey; enrollment, 1200; Edgar L. Wallace, Director of 
Choral Music; Crawford V. Lance, Principal. 


Addresses: 
IMPRESSIONS ON SCIENCE EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 


Harry C. KELLy 


I HAD the good fortune to visit the Soviet Union through the kind 
invitation of Dr. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of Education, who is your 
next speaker. Dr. Derthick was invited to head a group of ten U. S. 
Educators to visit various parts of the USSR. This group formed the first 
official United States team in education to be exchanged under the cultural 
agreement signed with Russia about a year ago. The U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has published an account of our team’s observations in Russia and 
I commend this report to you. I will confine my comments to my personal 
impressions. These were, to be sure, tempered by discussions with my 
teammates, but I cannot ask them to share responsibility for them. 

I was eager to go to Russia for firsthand observation, because pro- 
grams of the National Science Foundation designed to improve United 
States competence in science were in some measure determined by Soviet 
activities. This was especially true of our programs in education in the 
sciences. 

Our visit to the USSR really began before we left this country and 
one of my deepest impressions was obtained through a reception given us 
by the Soviet Embassy in Washington. This reception was a fairly routine 


Harry C. Kelly is Assistant Director of the National Science Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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affair except for their eagerness to have us see a film cartoon for children 
which was said to be popular in Russia. The cartoon depicted a soccer 
match between two sets of animals. On one side was a large group of 
hard-working, cooperative and dedicated, small but rugged, rabbits. 
Opposite were a smaller group of tall, arrogant, over confident, overly 
independent animals with feet too small for easy stability. Of course the 
energetic rabbits handily won. 

This first strong impression of Soviet determination to excel was rein- 
forced many times during my visit when men and women played the 
roles of the rabbits. Their battle cry is BEAT AMERICA in industrial 
and agricultural production, in foreign trade, in political and cultural 
domination of the world. 

Everywhere we went in Russia they told us the same story. Education 
is completely designed to prepare their people for service to the state 
and political indoctrination. 

Like the ancient Egyptians, they are trying to build pyramids of 
economic, cultural, and military domination by the use of slaves. But 
in this technical age, they need technically trained slaves. 

Therein they face a serious dilemma. The Soviet leaders may find 
it difficult to know how much education to give a slave and still control him 
or how to inspire a love of learning without a love of freedom. In almost 
every school we visited we saw the quotation of Lenin: “Without teaching, 
there is no knowledge: without knowledge, there is no communism.” O;, 
in other words—education for the State. I tried to find a suitable quota- 
tion for us to use to emphasize the great importance we attach to the 
freedom and dignity of the individual. This quotation from Plato comes 
close: “Education is to democracy, as fear is to tyranny.” 

As a result of this great challenge laid down to the free nations of the 
world, strong criticism has been leveled at our educational system. To 
be sure, education is our most assertive reply to this challenge. We should 
examine our educational system severely and critically to determine 
whether we are doing all we can to improve its excellence. But, at the 
same time, we must recognize that the challenge is not directed solely to 
education but crosses many fields of human endeavor. The domination 
they seek is industrial, military, and cultural. Our industrial managers and 
labor leaders must go through a severe self-critical examination of their 
activities to determine whether we are preparing to meet the Soviet 
economic challenge. Our scholars likewise have a great responsibility in 
the battle for minds of men. In short, this confrontation will require wise, 
daring, and cooperative efforts by all of us. 

Although the Soviet educational structure is well described in several 
books, and a good account is given in the report from the U. S. Office of 
Education, I must take a few minutes to set a backdrop for further 
personal impressions. The country’s estimated population is about 215 
to 220 million as compared to our 175 million. It is a melange of anthro- 
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pology, with about 165 recognized nationalities and ethnic groups. The 
Great Russians alone total over 115 million—while the Ukrainians total 
nearly 40 million. In Kazakhstan, which we were able to visit on our trip 
to its capital, Alma-Ata, there are about 9 million Kazakhs. Some of the 
ethnic groups are small enought to be included in a single village. 

Estimates of recent Russian war losses (1941-1945) are fantastic and 
have strongly influenced policy in the country’s educational system. Some 
recent estimates place these losses at about 20 million. Eighty-two thou- 
sand schools and 334 higher educational institutions were destroyed 
or badly damaged; 43,000 public libraries were destroyed during the war 
with about 100 million books a total loss. 

I am taking time to cite these data in order to indicate that some of the 
things which had impressed us so strongly should be viewed against such 
a background in order to show the amazing resiliency of these people. In 
gauging their dynamism, I think it is very sobering for us to know that 
their outstanding achievements during the communist forty-one years 
of rule came at a time when the country went through the agony of not 
only two devastating world wars, but also a Revolution, Civil War, and 
a long-term harsh and brutal oppression to a ruthless tyrant who whipped 
them into submission to the Communist system. 

Science education in the Soviet Union, of necessity, has to be viewed 
against the background of the Soviet educational system which normally 
would be simple to describe. Unfortunately the explanation will be 


slightly complicated due to the reform of the system which was officially 
instituted in November 1958, and will probably be going on for the next 
two years. Briefly, the Soviet educational system may be described as 
follows: 


First—the elementary-school level—grades 1 to 4. 

Second—the secondary-school level, junior and senior—grades 5 to 7 and 
grades 8 to 10, respectively. The actual physical plant of the school may con- 
sist of a combination of these grades; that is, 1 buildings for a 4-year, 
7-year, and 10-year school. 

Third—there are the specialized secondary institutions. These are generally 
schools which combine general education with vocational training; a large 
number of 7-year and 10-year school graduates enter this type of school. The 
most im t is the Tekhnikum. 

Fourth—there are the higher educational institutions and higher technical 
institutions; with a 5 or 5% year course of training. 

There is one level which we could entitle the after-school level. This 
includes the numerous after-school activities in the Soviet Union which 
form an intricate network of all-age organizations and movements. These 
are quite efficiently synchronized with actual school work. 

If a boy or girl lives in a rural area, elementary training will probably 
begin in the school accommodating only grades 1 to 4 since most schools 
in the rural areas are of this type. If the child lives in an urban area he, 
or she, probably starts in a 7-year school (grades 1 to 7); these prevail in 
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urban areas. Some students in urban areas will begin their education in a 
10-year school (grades 1 to 10) and will continue all the way through in 
one physical plant. It is from this type of school that the majority of 
college-eligible candidates come. There were at the time of our visit 
about 108,000 elementary, 59,000 seven-year, and 27,000 10-year schools, 
with a total enrollment of about 31 million students. The largest per- 
centage was in the 10-year school, the smallest in the elementary. There 
were about 1,600,000 teachers. 

In all, a student spends about 10,000 hours in a ten-year school. He 
spends about 28 per cent of his time in Russian language and literature; 
20 per cent on mathematics: 13 per cent on science-biology, physics, and 
chemistry; 6 per cent on foreign languages; and 6 per cent on history. The 
remainder is occupied with manual training mechanical drawing, practi- 
cal work in factories or on farms, physical culture, excursions, etc. 

In the 10-year school all students have six hours of mathematics per 
week in all grades. Physics is begun in grade 6 and continued through 
grade 10 averaging 3 hours a week. Chemistry is started in grade 7 
through 10 with about 3 hours a week. Astronomy is taken by students 
in their tenth year and all students seem aware of the challenges of outer 
space. All students are required to take mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and biology. Even the girls in a textile technicum who were learning to be 
seamstresses studied these courses. 

Every school and technical college we visited was proud to show us it 
well-equipped metal and wood working shops. We got the impression 
that a large fraction of, and in some cases all, students got extensive 
practical experience with tools. Further, the students always seemed to 
be working on something useful. For example, beginning students 
learning metal filing would make a V-shaped groove in a small piece of 
metal. This piece was then used as a part of a pair of calipers. The re- 
maining parts and assembly were managed by students in the upper 
grades. The caliper then was used by students of geometry. In the 
technical colleges, the students made heavy vices, machine tools, and 
sometimes lathes, which were in turn sent to factories or schools. 

Curriculum preparation and textbooks’ writing were directed from the 
Kremlin and there was heavy emphasis on rote learning and immediate 
practical application. Although the total number taking such courses 
may not be a good measure of quality; nonetheless, with this mass ap- 
proach, scientific and technical leaders have a good opportunity of show- 
ing themselves. Such emphasis on technology also reflects their conviction 
that their future hope lies in improved technology which requires many 
technically trained people. 

About 90 per cent of the students who enter the upper levels of the 
10-year school are graduated. The same percentage holds in universities 
and technical institutes. This is partly due to selection and hard work 
on the part of the students, and also partly due to a Soviet principle that, 
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if a student fails, it is more the teacher's fault than the students. With 
this background, let me get on with my impressions. 

Perhaps my strongest impression was the student's smooth transition 
from schools to factories and farms as well as to universities. During his 
school hours, the student has a great deal of manual training. He spends 
a significant fraction of his school time in a factory or on a farm as an 
apprentice. Some 10-year schools are sponsored by factories or collective 
farms and some factories are sponsored by schools. Except for the possible 
exception of highly qualified students in physics, all students are required 
to spend two or three years in a factory before entering a university. 
According to Mr. Khruschev’s latest educational pronouncement, this con- 
cern about production will be emphasized even stronger in the future. 
This emphasis may be due to two causes: the first is the real need for 
technicians to meet Soviet production schedules, especially during this 
period which suffers from the low birth rate during the war; the second 
may stem from the political need to have everyone consider himself in the 
worker class to help minimize the dangers of the love of freedom of an 
educated man. 

There appears to be an abundance of teachers in the Soviet Union. 
They are accorded great respect and enjoy a prestige similar to that 
enjoyed by the scientists and engineers. In their student teaching, they 
receive close supervision in precisely the “correct” way of teaching. They 
are clearly instructed as to how to bend the twig. As you would expect, 
there is a pronounced polytechnical emphasis in the teacher training pro- 
gram. The orientation of the teachers may be too much in the direction 
of teaching students by rote, with a heavy dependence on the memory, 
rather than encouraging them to think more independently for themselves. 
This is a concern of Soviet teacher-training institutes today. 

There appeared to be a mutual bond of trust and confidence in the 
classrooms. Perhaps because the teachers’ training in pedagogy and 
solid mastery of subject matter helps bring this about. A high-school 
teacher of physics, for example, would have the equivalent of a bachelor’s 
degree in physics. Where removable handicaps or deficiencies exist in a 
slow student, he is seen by the teacher, and interestingly enough by the 
class, as a challenge. There appears to be a cooperative effort to lift him 
up collectively. The exceptionally gifted child is well provided for in 
the country’s educational system. Also, girls are encouraged to become 
scientists and engineers. 

Although the learning seems to be by rote and closely directed from 
Moscow, opportunity is provided for students to express their individual 
interests and aptitudes in what the Russians call Pioneer Circles. These 
circles are a kind of student club directed by a paid staff, in some cases 
a high-school teacher or, if near a university, a graduate student. There 
are circles in automobile repair, chess, physics, ballet dancing, and many 
other activities. It is in these circles that the individual initiative of the 
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student is encouraged. In some cases, those conducted especially by the 
Universities of Moscow and Leningrad, the most promising students are 
further identified as likely university students. 

With the Soviets placing such strong emphasis on rote learning and 
immediate practical application which dominates their schooling, you 
may wonder, as I did, how they are able to develop Nobel prize winners 
in physics and able to make such impressive contributions in space flight. 
University and academy scientists all defend their work as applied, but 
I suspect they only nominally carry out the directives from the Kremlin 
in their selection of curricula and students. Furthermore, I detected 
everywhere a driving motivation among the Soviets reflecting their 
sensitivity to world opinion which might incline to regard the USSR as a 
culturally backward nation. 

I must say that I was greatly impressed by their tremendous and 
dedicated efforts to prepare for the new scientific and technical age. 
Their convictions that knowledge of science and mathematics is needed 
by all, their care to choose able teachers with good subject matter back- 
ground, their concern to make available a plentiful supply of teachers and 
well equipped student laboratories, and their buildup of their universities 
and technical institutes—all give evidence of their conviction that tech- 
nology holds the key to their future. 

I, too, was very much impressed by the people themselves. They were 
always courteous, friendly, and very curious about Americans. This was 
especially true in those cities which were not in the normal tourist route. 
Except for their dress, they were very much like us, especially in our 
earlier hard-working pioneering days. They had very little knowledge 
about us as Americans. I believe they expected us to be a species of 
ogres. We, in turn, were ignorant about them. I believe they want the 
comforts afforded by material possessions, and I am sure they want peace. 
I believe we can insure better understanding through people-to-people 
programs, and I believe that the cultural agreement we have with Russia 
is a long step forward toward developing this understanding. 

However, at the same time, I appreciate that this people-to-people 
understanding is a necessary, but not sufficient, condition for peace. Un- 
fortunately, the Kremlin does not ask for the people’s opinion and the 
actions of the people are determined by the Kremlin’s desire for world 
domination. We have the material comforts for which the people of 
Russia are struggling—running water in our homes, television, auto- 
mobiles, and other material blessings. 

On our part, we may well pause and inquire what we want. What is 
the cause or mission which can fire us with the resourcefulness and energy 
of our forefathers? How can we recapture the pioneering spirit which 
made our nation the technical and economic leader of the world? How 
can we rediscover the zeal and idealism of the Founders of our Republic 
who held high for us the promise of the freedom and dignity of man? 
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What can we do, what must we do, to establish learning, or increase of 
knowledge, as a goal worthy of achievement? 

Of course, the responsibility of attacking these questions belongs to all 
of us. There are responsibilities for industry, labor, and education. The 
Federal government, too, must express its concern and assist in the 
development of programs to meet the challenge. The Federal government 
expresses its concern for the educational aspects of the problem through 
many agencies, principally the U.S. Office of Education and the National 
Science Foundation. 

We in the Foundation are limited by law and, I must also confess, 
by competence to areas of research and education in the sciences. 

In our program in education in the sciences, we try to encourage 
sympathetic cooperation between the research scholars and teacher 
scholars by developing programs to help teachers improve their compe- 
tence in the basic science and mathematics. In addition, we try to de- 
velop curricula and other tools which will help the teacher help students 
to think critically and effectively, to understand the basic principles of 
science, and to apply these principles creatively. 

Through our Fellowship and Institute programs, we are able to give 
some 15 per cent of our secondary-school teachers of science and mathe- 
matics an opportunity to improve their scholarship in science. Through 
grants to research and teacher scholars, we support critical examination 
of the curricula in physics, mathematics, biology, and chemistry. 

In doing this, we know that science is only one of the liberal arts and 
that technology is not an end to itself. We know that, for adaptability to 
this rapidly changing scientific age, we need scholarship in all the liberal 
arts. If the struggle between us and the Russians is correctly described 
by Plato’s proportion: “Education is to democracy as Fear is to tyranny,” 
Then we educators have a very grave responsibility. 


THE EFFECT OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1958 ON OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


LAWRENCE G. DeERTHICK 


die about a year ago in Indianapolis, I had the pleasure of discussing 
with you some of the critical problems facing American secondary schools, 
and presented somewhat of a preview of pending legislation, the essential 
features of which comprise the new National Defense Education Act. 
Today I have an opportunity to discuss this new Act with you and to 
speculate on some of the effects it can have on the secondary schools. 
I should say at the outset that the National Defense Education Act is 


~ [Lawrence G. Derthick is U. S. Commissioner of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
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regarded by many as the most comprehensive and important educational 
legislation ever passed by the Congress. None of the Federal educational 
programs enacted through the years has held greater potential for the 
young people of our country than this Act. 

I think a discussion of our new program has particular significance in 
light of your convention theme this year: opportunity for all youth. This 
theme in a very real sense sums up much more of the basic intent and 
purpose of the legislation. Furthermore, in reading through the outline 
of sectional meetings and general sessions, I have noticed that many of 
your key topics are dealt with under various titles of the National De- 
fense Education Act. For instance, one of your predominant challenges 
deals with instruction and offerings in modern foreign languages. 
Similarly, Title VI of the Act offers some important aid to language 
teachers and instruction in languages, and in a number of other pro- 
visions there is great stress on ways to encourage and sustain the study 
of other nations and their languages. 

It is also significant to note, I believe, that in foreign languages, as 
well as in improvement of science and mathematics instruction, guidance 
services, and opportunities for the gifted, the new Act seeks to effect 
improvement in the same critical areas named by Dr. Conant in his 
recently released two-year study of the American high school. 

In general terms let me describe for you the scope and possibilities of 
the new Act and then I shall deal with the provisions, developments, and 
progress under the various titles of major interest to the second 
schools. I will focus my discussion on Titles III, V, and VIII, for they 
deal most directly with the schools in your jurisdiction. However, a great 
many of you are also concerned with aspects of Titles II (student loans), 
Title IV (graduate fellowships ), Title VI (language development, which 
I have mentioned), Title VII (educational use of the mass media), and 
Title X (improvement of educational statistics). I shall give some brief 
highlights in these areas in order to present a rounded picture of the 
entire Act. 

The new Act authorizes the use of over a billion dollars in Federal 
assistance during its four-year life to strengthen serious weaknesses in the 
Nation’s schools. These dollars are earmarked for a dozen different pro- 
grams to be operated by the state and local schools and by colleges and 
universities. They are in their comprehensive approach designed to 
identify and help develop each student's abilities; to improve instruction 
in science, mathematics, and foreign language; to provide more college 
teachers and loans for college students; and to stimulate educational re- 
search in the mass media. 

In moving ahead to administer the Act, the U.S. Office of Education 
has used all due speed but has scrupulously observed the historical re- 
lationships existing between our Office, the state educational agencies, 
and colleges and universities. We have sought advice and counsel from 
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leading educators and organizations; more than 500 persons have par- 
ticipated in conferences with us since September 2, 1958; another 4,000 
key administrators in higher education have met with our staff in regional 
meetings. 

To help move work ahead rapidly, we have set up several new 
operating units, have transferred twelve career administrators from the 
Office of Education to leadership roles in the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, and have gained the services of 19 outside experts, some of the 
top men in their fields in the Nation. 

Title III is certainly one of the key sections of the new Act, both in 
terms of its far-reaching provisions and the money involved. You are all 
familiar with the circumstances and shortages which prompted the 
enactment of this section so I will not list them in detail. Title III 
authorizes a total of $300 million for strengthening instruction in mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign languages over the next four years. Twenty 
million dollars of this will enable states to improve their leadership 
services; the remaining $280 million—$70 million a year for the next 
four years—will be spent on new equipment and minor remodeling to 
make science, mathematics, and modern language training more effective 
in the local schools. 

Interest has been keen in this Title. As announced a few days ago, 
four state plans have been approved and put into action. Some 25 others 
have been submitted and are being studied by our staff. We expect the 
strengthening of science, mathematics, and foreign languages to move 
ahead this spring at an increasing tempo in states and local communities. 

Title V stresses more than any other title in the Act the over-all search 
for and development of natural talent and ability. All children have some 
gifts, and this part of the legislation will result in helping all children— 
not merely the brilliant ones—to make the most of them, to help each 
child to get the maximum out of every school day for his own sake and 
for the sake of the society of which he is a member. 

Under Part A, $15 million is authorized each year for four years in 
grants to state education agencies to help provide better testing, guidance, 
and counseling programs. The states are moving ahead with encouraging 
speed. By late January we had received 14 state plans for this Title and 
three had been approved. 

Supplementing these provisions is Part B which provides for the 
establishment of guidance and counseling institutes by the Federal 
government through contracts with colleges and universities. We have 
had equally gratifying response from the institutions of higher learning 
which will be responsible for the institutes. According to late information, 
some 200 colleges and universities have indicated an interest in par- 
ticipating and over 150 have submitted proposals. We expect that by 
summer of this year more than 30 institutions will offer short-term 
guidance and counseling institutes which will contribute materially to 
the improvement and expansion of services in this field. 
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Title VIII authorizes $15 million each year over the next four years in 
another facet of the over-all goal of getting better quality manpower— 
more highly skilled technicians for the national defense. The Title intro- 
duces a broad-scale and relatively new concept in technical training, and 
we believe its potential effect on the national security and welfare can be 
great indeed. 

Throughout the fall we have had a tremendous number of inquiries 
from the states about Title VIII. Virtually every state and territory has 
submitted a tentative or final state plan. The first payment of funds for 
the current fiscal year has been made to well over half of the states. Here 
are the highlights of progress under other titles: 


Title II, loans to students. Indicative of the remarkable interest in this 
new loan program is the fact that over 1200 of the Nation's colleges and 
universities will participate. We expect the initial $6 million in loans to 
be in the hands of participating schools for distribution within the month 
and a substantial supplement appropriation has been requested of the 
Congress. 

Title IV, graduate fellowships. We have already received approxi- 
mately 6,000 requests for fellowships from 168 institutions of higher edu- 
cation in 46 states. These requests are contained in approximately 1,000 
fellowship programs covering a variety of fields of study, and all are of 
exceptionally high quality. 


Title VI, language development, will help set up language centers and 
institutes at colleges and universities and provide stipends for study 
there. Again, there has been much interest, and we expect some of the 
language centers and four or more of the institutes to be in operation this 
summer. 


Title VII provides exciting possibilities for research and development 
in the use of the mass media—radio, television, motion pictures—for edu- 
cation purposes. The special advisory committee to the Office of Educa- 
tion has been named from among the Nation's leaders in these fields and 
is now considering some 100 proposals. We expect the first contracts to 
be announced in a month or so. 


Title X, Section 1009, is devoted to the improvement of state-wide and 
nation-wide statistical services. Heartening progress is already under way 
with almost every state now planning a broad re-evaluation of its existing 
programs and studying how it can best improve and extend them. 
Through new machines and new concepts, we expect much from this 
section which will benefit our education system at all levels. 

The National Defense Education Act is one of the most comprehensive 
pieces of educational legislation ever passed by the Congress. Its scope 
is sweeping and its provisions touch points of critical need in our edu- 
cational system. It is a program well designed to serve our national 
needs in a competitive and fast-changing world. 
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Luncheon Meeting 


Monday, February 9, 12:00 Noon—2:00 P.M. 


UNIVERSITY MusEUM 


Junior High-School Luncheon 
This was arranged especially for junior high-school administrators, but 
it was open to all. The dining space was filled to overflowing with 630 
persons in attendance. 


Presiding: William T. Gruhn, Professor of Education, University of Con- 
necticut; Chairman, Committee on Junior High-School Education, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


Address: 


MEETING THE SERIOUS BEHAVIORAL PROBLEMS IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


WuturaM C. KvaRAcevus 


Orr ICIAL statistics' of most recent date indicate that the total num- 
ber of delinquency cases disposed of by juvenile courts in the United 


States increased by 21 per cent between 1955 and 1956. For this same 
period the increase in child population 10 to 17 years of age approxi- 
mated 3 per cent. In other words the delinquency rate exceeded by seven 
times (not 7 per cent) the normal population arty This represents the 
largest annual increase during the past decade. It is one of the reasons 
why NEA set up its project on juvenile delinquency. 

The junior high school is the hotbed of trouble within the school 
system, according to a recent NEA survey? of teacher opinion of pupil 
behavior. Junior high-school teachers reported more trouble with pupils 
than did senior high-school teachers and elementary-school teachers. 
When questioned concerning the incidence of physical attack, over one 
third more junior high-school teachers than senior high-school teachers 
reported at least one instance of physical violence — a faculty 
member during the year. One of the reasons for this — incidence of 
assaultive behavior at the junior high-school level may be contributed to 
the simple fact that it lacks an accessible escape hatch for the trouble- 
some child in the wonderful convenience of the sixteenth birthday. 

There is little hope that the present rate of delinquency and trouble- 
some behavior will slacken off; there is much that indicates that it will 

~ Richard Perlman. Juvenile Court Statistics, ye ae No. 47, Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1958, 


**Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior, 1955-56," NEA a Bulletin, XXXIV, (April 1956), 
p. 67. 


William C. Kvaraceus is Director of the Juvenile Delinquency Project of the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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continue to inflate at this ascending pace. Briefly I shall discuss eight 
reasons* why the delinquency rate will continue to exceed the normal 
rate of increase in child population. At the same time I shall try to infer 
what we (schools and community) can do to try to stem the growing 
tide. Frankly I am not optimistic about our present efforts, even if you 
have the world’s best junior high school in your community. Most of the 
serious behavior problems causally are peripheral to the school and only 
become central to the school because the child must take up his abode in 
the classroom so many hours of every school day. 


1. Delinquency Meets Certain Psychic Needs of a Large Segment of Our 
Adult Population. 

There is a heavy adult involvement in the delinquency story; I shall 
discuss two aspects of the adult tie-in. 

Every society has its favorite hate targets. In wartime the enemy 
groups serve this purpose well. We used to decry “the dirty Japs” and 
“the rotten Nazis.” Today they are good allies. For a long period of time, 
and especially today in some quarters, the Negro constitutes a favorite 
target. Throughout the centuries, the Jew and the Catholic have often 
served as handy hate objects. In modern times, “the government” and 
“the politician” tend to absorb some of the community's hostility as land- 
slide elections will bear out. As any prejudice and intolerance becomes 
less fashionable in some quarters and hate targets are removed, American 
society has held on to the irritating pre-adolescent and adolescent as 
handy scapegoats. They run second only to the Russian communist. As we 
see-saw through recession-inflation, hot war-cold war, balanced-unbal- 
anced budgets—suffering ever from severe frustrations—we can always 
find a functional use of the adolelscent scapegoat as a target for displaced 
aggression, especially when he, too, begins to irritate, annoy, and confuse 
us by “acting up.” 

In the highly regulated American middle-class society, the adult mem- 
bers must always watch their p’s and q’s as well as all the other nice letters 
of the long alphabet. Reading Peyton Place, Blackboard Jungle, and 
Kiss Me Deadly—watching adult TV Westerns—may provide, via the 
vicarious route, some outlet for hostile and aggressive tendencies. But 
many of these same tendencies find expression implicitly, even illicitly, 
through the escapades and norm-violations of youth. Many adults almost 
smack their lips as they read the headlines and retell the tall tales of the 
daring and sexually aggressive acts of the young. Catching themselves 
in the act, they develop feelings of guilt which may then projected 
on to the very same youth who got them started in the first place. Now 
the community really begins to crack down hard on the street-corner 

angs. 
. Dateenen youth live on a busy two-way street of hate and hostility. 
But like the hard of hearing and the polio victim they, too, are much in 


5These points have been culled from Phase I of the NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project and 
reflect the thinking of an interdisciplinary team of experts. 
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the need of our help. Instead of exploiting the delinquency phenomenon 
as is done frequently via the printed page, the movie film, and the TV 
screen, we need to take a positive look and to offer a helping hand. We 
need at the junior high-school level, to inspect our own inner feelings, 
yes, even our own inner pleasures, that may be found just under the sur- 
face as we deal with the juvenile offender. Unless they feel that they 
are liked and unless they like us, we will not be in any position to render 
help and assistance. 


2. We Are Short on Facts and Long on Opinions. 


It is difficult to approach delinquency and discipline by way of a mild 
or lukewarm discussion. Everyone has a strong opinion on cause and cure 
that sounds like a hot tip or a sure thing on a racing form. The bad 

rent, divorce, mental retardation, bad companions, movies, comic 
books, and TV with the usual palliatives-woodshed and curfew—all 
pyramid into a mythology of delinquency. 

We need to cut through the legend and folklore with facts. School 
staffs need facts on the level of research-oriented theory; they need facts 
on the nature and extent of delinquency at the community level, in- 
forming us how much delinquency exists, where, and what kinds; and 
they need facts on individual delinquents, using case study methods that 
enable them to uncover individual etiology. When community and school 
lack these three sets of facts, prevention and control will resemble trial- 
and-error effort in the style of the “impractical practical-worker.” 


3. We Concern Ourselves with the Delinquent Only After He Has 
Proved His Delinquent Status to Us by Repetitive Act. 


The “first offender” who is officially heard in the juvenile court is a 
rarity. It usually takes at least five or six delinquent acts before the com- 
munity begins to take the delinquent seriously. Official reports* indicate 
that over half of the delinquent cases in 1956 were disposed of unoffi- 
cially—without the filing of a petition for formal hearing in court. To 
some extent this can be considered as the juvenile court's indictment of 
its own processess. 

Few youngsters turn delinquent overnight. Most of them take about 
ten years to develop into‘a full-fledged delinquent. During this incuba- 
tion period, they give off many signs and signals of their future difficulties 
—if we would only catch the cue or take the hint. Here is the great 
strategy of the junior high-school’s position in prevention and control. 

We have developed in the NEA Delinquency Project a simple but 
promising schemata that can be used by the junior high-school teacher 
and principal to screen off for study and treatment those pupils who are 
prone, vulnerable, susceptible, or exposed to the development of delin- 
quent tendencies. The screening procedure involves two major steps: 
first, identification of class status and, second, use of sub-indicators noting 
factors that are frequently associated with the genesis of norm and rule- 


‘Juvenile Court Statistics, 1956, Children’s Bureau Statistical Series, No. 47, p. 3. 
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violating behavior within lower-class and middle-class milieu. Figure 
1 presents the specific items that would be useful in both steps. 

Since the junior high school has close contact with all children and just 
before school-leaving age, it is in a most strategic position to identify 
many, if not most, future rule-violators. This is the opportunity for pre- 
vention through early identification. It can be carried out most effectively 
by the army of trained observers in the junior high-school classrooms of 
the nation. 


4. We Regard the Delinquent Act as Though It Took Place in a 
Vacuum. 

To comprehend fully individual behavior, both norm-violating and 
norm-conforming, we must look to the way of life or cultural practices 
which comprise the essential elements of the total life pattern of one’s 
milieu. There are many focal concerns in American culture and especially 
within certain subcultures that tend to generate delinquent behavior and 
reinforce it. 

Delinquency exists at all class levels. However the largest volume of 
delinquency and crime which comes to the attention of authority and 
official agencies involves the members of lower-class communities. There 
are three ways in which the cultural milieu contributes to en age the 
lower-class youngsters in delinquent acts. First, by imitating and follow- 
ing cultural practices which comprise essential elements of the total life 
pattern of lower-class culture and which automatically violate certain 
legal norms. Examples can be found in the swearing, hanging around or 
loitering, and in the monogamy pattern and serial mating in much of the 
home life at this level. Second, and perhaps more controversial, in in- 
stances where all alternatives to certain ob‘: ‘ives are open and available, 
the non-law-abiding route frequently is followed since it involves a rela- 
tively smaller investment of energy and effort. And, third, the demanded 
response to certain situations recurrently engendered within lower-class 
culture may call for the commission of illegal acts. For many youngsters, 
the bases of prestige are to be found in toughness, physical prowess, 
fearlessness, bravery, taking a chance, ability to con, gaining money by 
wits or with minimal effort, — and finding thrills, risk, danger, free- 
dom from external constraint, and freedom from super-ordinate authority. 
These are the explicit values of many norm-violators’ most important and 
essential reference group. These are the dimensions along which he and 
his friends find respect and acceptance. Behavior that runs counter to 
these values makes one suspect in the eyes of the peer-group as a non- 
conformist or defector. 


5. We Tend To Operate on Delinquents as Though They Were Sick or 
Emotionally Disturbed. 

More than half and perhaps as much as 70 per cent of the delinquents 
(an educated guess) will not show cmenadile athology when all the 
facts are in. The “sick or emotionally disturbed delinquent” is believed to 
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FIGURE 1—DELINQUENCY PREDICTION SCHEMATA 





Discrimination Level I: For Primary Reference Group 


Parents do not belong to organized 
groups like PTA, Women’s Club, 
Elks, Lions, Redmen, Lodges 

Female based household 

School dropout: actual or intentional 

Speech patterns: Utilizes non-school sup- 
ported grammatical features — e.g. 
“ain't,” “we don’t hardly” 

Low scholastic performance 

Orientation on “being” 

Public property concern: to use and wear 
out 

Family spends it and enjoys it now 

Male kin are tattooed 

Sharply dressed, “hip” and jazzy, DA 
haircut 

Fate and luck 


Parents belong to several organized 
groups, such as PTA, Women’s Club, 
Rotary, Lions, Redmen 

Flavor of female dominated household 

Finish high school and intends to go to 
college 

Speech patterns: Utilizes school sup- 
ported grammatical system 

High scholastic performance in school 

Orientation on “becoming” 

Pubic property concern: to maintain and 
improve 

Family saves and insures for the future 

Plan and system 

Male kin not tattooed 

Modishly dressed, college campus type 


Discrimination Level Il: For in-xroup sub-indicators 
(Lower-class membership) (Middle-class membership) 


Runs with gang wherein prestige and 
status is geared to law-violating be- 
havior 

Shows high level of aspiration without 
means or opportunity to achieve 

Has academic interest and/or perform- 
ance, but runs the gamut of gang’s 
criticisms 

Uses school as arena for physical skill, 
force, excitement 

Family or gang constantly getting into 
trouble with authority (school, church, 
police ) 

Shows smartness and 
techniques 

Shows “independence” by non-adherence 
to rules and regulations and by ag- 
gressive-overt attacking behavior 

Social isolation from gang 

Heavy pressure from friends and family 
against continuing in school 

Finds excitement in vandalism, collective 
stealing 

Reacts aggressively to conflicts between 
norms of home and values of school 
and society 

Living in accordance with petty crime 
climate condoning law violations 

Fights his problems out 

Registers overt defiance toward authority 

Takes it out on people and property 

Identifies with female authority figure 


good conning 


Poor school performance and failure 

Withdraws with explosive potential 

Household pattern differs from nuclear 
father-mother household 

Interpersonal relationships among family 
members tense and conflicting, re- 
pressive, and/or over-protective 

Intends to leave school early 

Far below average for his grade 

Truants from school 

Low academic aptitude 

Shows heavy guilt involvement 

Inadequate identification with appro- 
priate parent figure 

Shows consistent patterning of norm- 
violating acts along the dimensions 
or concerns of lower-class society 

History cf enuresis (bed wetting), tics, 
nail-biting, persistent sleep disturb- 
ances 

Passive and over-dependent 

Characteristically anxious 

Suspicious—fears the worst in a passive 
rather than in a belligerent manner 

Ego weak—super-ego of inhibitors 
strong 





PRE-DELINQUENT: NEEDING SECOND LOOK AND HELPING HAND 
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be much in the minority. We have already implied that current studies 
of cultural and sub-cultural factors are beginning to reveal that most 
delinquents engage in rule-violating behavior as prestige building and 
status achieving within their essential reference group. Most delinquency, 
particularly the street-corner gang variety, is just “good sport and high 
adventure” within the milieu of the lower-class. If we use our own spe- 
cial brand of thermometer (middle-class variety) we may be prone to 
call the delinquent a deviate although, from his operating level, he may 
be reacting to demand behavior as an out-and-out conformist. 


If the locus of the delinquent act is more frequently in the culture and 
reflects the special concerns of the lower-class milieu, the strong tradition 
to run every delinquent through to the child guidance clinic may not be 
to follow the payoff route. This may well explain why the batting aver- 
ages in the community and school clinics are not very high. What we 
need to do is consider ways and means for taking the neighborhood 
and the community on for the cure. The school, as it improves and 
—— the behavior of masses of children, can serve as strong leverage 
for changing the culture. Exclusive dependence and use of individual 
counseling and therapy in an effort to help every delinquent will find 
most of them immune to this approach. 


6. We Do Not Involve Youth in the Solution of Their Own Problems. 

In assisting the delinquent, we tend to do case studies or surveys on 
them, to them, for them, but seldom with them. Yet no one can solve 
youth’s problem for them; they must solve this for themselves. In the 
discussion of youth’s servicing agencies, the subject of the verb tends to 
be found in the adult community—teachers, parents, case workers, psy- 
chologists, and group workers. Youth are always the direct or indirect 
object of the verb serve. We need to make them the subject of the verb 
serve so that youth may serve the community and themselves. This 
should begin in the junior high school. We should find ways and means 
for youth to begin to solve their own problems as well as to assist the 
community in reducing its major social problems, particularly those in- 
volving the youngsters themselves. Youth stand more ready to serve than 
most parents and youth workers are ready to allow. Our trust and belief 
in youth’s ability to make moral decisions on their own is singularly 
lacking in American schools judging from the overseeing pattern visible 
everywhere. 


7. The Community Education and Child Welfare Programs Remain Un- 
coordinated. 
Delinquency is everyone’s business. Everyone must get into the act. 
The school is only one agency that is concerned with the wholesome 
wth and development of youngsters. There are many other youth and 
amily-serving agencies whose activities are aimed to prevent and control 
norm-violating behavior. Unless the programs of the school, police, court, 
recreation, health and welfare, church, and clinic mesh effectively, little 
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hope can be expressed for any pattern of systematic and strategic help 
to the individual most in need and rendered at the time of need. Agency 
rivalry for clientele, volunteer leadership, and funds can result in gaps in 
overlapping of some services as well as serious gaps in others. Few com- 
munities can stand close scrutiny on the criterion of effective coordination 
of local and regional youth a family services. 


8. We Are Not Willing To Pay the Price. 

“Youth are our most valuable resource.” “The Future Lies with Youth.” 
These are handy slogans that are used on special occasions such as this. 
But they only remain slogans when we examine personal budgets as 
well as local, state, and Federal expenditures for youth. Since 1948, 
Americans have spent $78 billion for public elementary and secondary 
schools. This does not compare — favorably with $151 billion invested 
in tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and cosmetics; with $127 billion invested 
in recreation, and $110 billion invested in new and used automobiles for 
this same ten-year period. Our most valuable possessions according to 
these figures are not children. They are material things that are quite 
dear to the hearts of the delinquents themselves. 

Delinquency is no dime-store problem. It will call for expenditures 
of national wealth if we are to insure the future and if we are to reinvest 
our wealth to preserve this most valuable of all resources. 


RECAPITULATION 


The junior high school by itself can have very little effect on the more 
serious problems of youth. Working in conjunction with other school 
units and by coordinating its resources with those of other community 
agencies, it is more likely to live up to its potential role. However, this 
will not come about until the good junior high school becomes a better 
junior high school. It will become a more effective unit if and when the 
delinquent or pre-delinquent feels that the school staff likes him, wants 
him, and is interested in him and only when he likes them; only when 
and if the school yy to spot the potential delinquent and gives him 
a second look and a helping hand; only when and if the school can serve 
as leverage to change and improve the focal concerns of the cultural 
milieu in which most delinquents breed; only when and if the school 
involves the delinquent in the solution of his own problem; and, last, 
only when and if the community is willing to pay the price of more and 
better school and community programming in behalf of all youth. 
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Addresses: 

THE HIGH SCHOOL—BIRTHPLACE OF AMERICA’S LEADERS 


Monroer E. SpacGHT 


I, IS an honor to address this meeting of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. I know that I speak for my colleagues in 
industry when I thank you for inviting me. And I suspect I may also 
speak for more than one layman when I acknowledge my delight in being 
allowed to talk to educators about education. I cannot think of any other 
professional group in America that puts up with as much backseat driving 
as you do. Everyone, it seems, is an authority on education; indeed, an 
expert by his own admission. I am not quite sure why. Perhaps it is 
because there is evidence that some things are not completely right 
with education in America and any sign of weakness in anything so 
universally important brings out the Monday morning quarterback in 
everybody. 

No country store was complete without its cracker-barrel politician who 
had the answers to all of Washington's dilemmas. Likewise, nobody today 
is without his ideas on what is wrong with American education. Every 
Russian satellite is a new demerit against our educators. Willie’s bad 
spelling is the fault of the school system. The teachers are the cause of 
juvenile delinquency. In fact, it is hard to think of a shortcoming in 
American life in the past few years that has not been laid at the door of 
education. 


Monroe E. Spaght is Executive Vice President of the Shell Oil Company, New York, 
New York. 
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You educators are subjected today to the most confused pattern of 
heckling, and your legions of critics rely on a rather confused bit of 
deduction that seems to say if one has even been in school himself, and 
particularly if he has been able to beget a child, then he is qualified to 
know how all children should be educated. 

And as if that were not bad enough, many of your backseat drivers 
keep telling you to “put her in reverse.” Education, they say, is going to 
pot because you don’t teach right any more—not the way they used to 
teach when they were in school. I suppose this is not unlike the middle- 
age man who has never found anything to compare with mother’s cook- 
ing. Of course, they don’t build houses like they used to. There are many 
verses to the lament for the good old days. Yet, curiously, no one seems to 
be telling General Motors to throw out the self-starter and go back to the 
crank. I don’t see housewives throwing out the deep freezer and re- 
frigerator to make way for the old icebox. And, find me the man who 
wants to go back to the good old 60-hour work week! 

I confess that while everything may not be completely right in educa- 
tion, I find it hard to believe that it is simply because you no longer do 
things as they were done forty years ago. With that observation, I have 
now committed the sin myself and add my name to the roster of those 
who appear before you by printed or spoken word to tell you how to run 
your business. 

You have before you an industrialist discussing your profession. I am 
not an educator. The credentials I would submit to you are simply that I 
am an American vitally interested in the production of highly educated 

ple and that because I come from an area of activity which is a very 
arge consumer of your ultimate product—the trained mind—my observa- 
tions may conceivably be of some interest to you. 

I want to talk to you, first, about what I see as a result of observations 
of the trained people who come to us in industry. Some recent figures tell 
us that American industry employs over 5 million graduates of American 
universities and colleges. My own industry, oil, employs 165,000 people 
who have some college degrees. The Shell companies in North America 
employ over 10,000 of these, and among them are 3,000 engineers. 

I would like to make some observations on the quality of today’s young 
engineer. A few weeks ago, I asked some of the senior technical people 
in my Company to evaluate today’s engineering graduates in terms of how 
they compare with their predecessors. Our new, young engineers come 
from all parts of the nation, from many different schools, from many dif- 
ferent backgrounds. The people in our Company who know engineers 
best agree to a man that the young engineer coming to us today is vastly 
better educated than his counterpart of a generation ago. He seems to 
have a better understanding of the scientific method. He is more at 
home with theory, more original in approaching new problems. These 
people are, in short, a generation of promise. 
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And my friends in other companies of the oil and chemical industry tell 
me, too, that they agree. Nor would I limit this comment to engineers 
only. As to what the young graduate in any discipline seems to know, 
the total of what we will call his education, I cannot escape the view that 
he is superior to his earlier counterpart. I think, too, that he is, over-all, 
a saner individual and able, therefore, to do a better job as a professional 
man and as a thinking citizen. 


May I recall that a very large fraction of the work that resulted in 
the new science and applications of nuclear physics has been done here 
in the United States in the past 15 years. In the past ten years, 21 Nobel 
Prizes have been awarded to native born Americans, and four more to 

ple born abroad but educated in America. These, incidentally, were 
not all in the field of science. Three were in literature and two received 
the Peace Prize. And, in recent years, other Americans have given us polio 
vaccine, aureomycin, terramycin, the new techniques of heart and brain 
surgery, the United Nations building, radar and television, the Palomar 
telescope, the cyclotron and the klystron, the New York Philharmonic and 
Tales of the South Pacific, the Grand Coulee Dam, and nylon—and a 
thousand new products you use every day. 


These are as American as apple pie, and many are from the brains of 
young people. These highly trained, talented people didn’t just crawl up 
out of the woodwork. They came from American education. I cite these 
things to support one’s lack of patience when he hears our school system 
summarily criticized. It seems quite obvious that it can’t all be bad. 
Indeed, somebody in education—and I suspect that includes a lot of you 
in this room—must be doing a whale of a job. 


I cannot miss this opportunity, either, to take on the critic who makes 
the profound observation that Willie can’t read or spell. Just how good 
was Willie’s grandfather in these regards? What became of the kids in 
his class who bogged down in McGuffey’s Reader? You know what 
happened; they were sloughed off the body academic and allowed to go 
back to the farm and live out their days as farm hands. They were 
unwept, unnoticed, and undiagnosed. Then diagnostic methods were 
developed. There was a tremendous advance in our understanding of the 
basic problems and methods of education. Then, suddenly, the people 
who had acquired this new understanding were being blamed for the 
problems they had helped to define. The educators were in the same 
predicament as Pinocchio—he found the robbers and pointed them out to 
the police and was promptly tossed into the clink. 


The charge against Willie’s grammar and spelling is not new. In 1875, 
President Charles Elliott of Harvard proposed the adoption of written 
examinations at Harvard for degrees at professional schools and the Dean 
of the medical school bitterly opposed the idea. He said his students 
could not write well enough to be judged by written examinations. 
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Lest anyone who is a generation away from the university be swept 
away by pride in his writing, may I make two suggestions: First, let him 
reread some of the stuff he wrote during his senior year; and second, if he 
thinks he has become a better writer since then, let him ask himself of 
just what that improvement consists. I suspect that much of the improve- 
ment will be due not to greater mastery of the language but to protective 
coloration. The chances are that he has simply picked up the patter of 
the trade, the phrases and hallowed clichés of his chosen environment. 
As one of our senior engineers put it: “I learned to write good, like an 
engineer should.” 

So let's not feel too smug as we tell each other that today’s youngster 
cannot write. The fact seems to be that he never could. I don’t subscribe, 
as you see, to the proposition that all secondary education is going down- 
hill like a cow’s tail. For instance, colleges were offering patch-up courses 
in English when I was a freshman in 1924 and they were as unhappy 
about it then as we are now. 

However, lest I have overstated the position, let me hasten to add that 
I think someone has been doing less than a perfect job in this area. Weak- 
ness in English on the part of a man who has spent 12 or 16 years in 
school is an indictment of everybody who tried to teach him anything. 
It is not that learning the mother tongue is difficult, to be mastered only 
by the high I.Q. It is that we, and by “we” I mean parents and teachers 
from kindergarten through graduate school, have simply not demanded 
better. 

The rediscovery by your critics of such things as Willie’s poor spelling 
leads to charges that there is progressive deterioration in the quality of 
teaching, or, as someone has charged, “a pernicious softening of the cur- 
riculum.” I am not prepared to pass judgment on these charges. I just 
don’t know. But there is one specific aspect of the current hue and cry to 
which I should like to address myself. May I be so immodest as to 
suggest that I have the right to a view on this subject. It concerns the 
quantity of supply—the number—of educated people in America. If I 
talk specifically about engineers and scientists, please understand that to 
be indicative rather than exclusive. I would yield to no one in en- 
thusiasm for training lawyers, and doctors, and historians, and theologians. 
But let me talk specifically about engineers and scientists since their 
situation perhaps best points out the whole problem. 

You and I read daily about the “cold war,” and we see ourselves 
engaged in an arms race. We presume, reasonably, that the conflict is 
only in the military area and that we will maintain our place in the sun so 
long as we maintain at least military equality. It seems to me that this is 
not so. Something more basic has occurred in Soviet Russia which is of 
tremendous long-term importance but not yet widely appreciated. It is 
that Russia has discovered the value of organized scientific research and 
engineering application. Also, the Soviets seem to see now that these 
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tools are as useful for economic domination as for military domination. 
As they succeed in improving their own standard of living and gaining 
stature in the world markets, they may very well take the accent off the 
military race and plan “to bury us” by economic means. This is certainly 
the lesser of two evils and is probably the best long-term hope for peace. 

My point is that the recognition by the Soviets of the potentialities of 
science and technology may be the most important fact of our times. And, 
suppose the Indians and Chinese come to the same realization? Where 
then will America and Western Europe stand? Whether it is to fight for 
our physical lives in military combat or for our economic position in a 
struggle for production, the role of science and engineering is critically 
important. The absolute necessity for America to produce the greatest 
number of highly trained scientists and engineers is completely obvious. 

But even if competition between East and West did not exist, I believe 
firmly that more education of more Americans is justified on the simple 
basis' of its being good business. Let me illustrate. Industry is often 
criticized today for using scientists in non-scientific jobs; that is, in jobs 
that could be done by less highly trained people. That is true; and while 
I hold no personal brief for it, I can tell you why it happens. It is simply 
that the well-trained man can do almost anything better than the un- 
trained man; and in many, many instances the trained man is so much 
better that industry easily affords the extra cost he represents. As long as 
the well-educated person can be had at his present rate, he can be 
afforded in an economic sense for use in occupations that may draw only 
lightly on his store of talents. We can object to this, claiming that this 
scarce talent should be used elsewhere. But whichever side of that argu- 
ment you support, we come to agree that more people should be given 
training in the disciplines of science and technology. I cannot believe 
that the situation is much different in many other professions. It must be 
good economic sense over-all for a society to work for the education of 
everyone to the highest level that his natural talents justify. 

Why do I belabor this point before an audience concerned with 
secondary-school education? St. Ignatius of Loyola, a great sixteenth 
century churchman and teacher, is credited with the well-known quo- 
tation: “Give me a child for his first seven years and you may do with 
him what you like afterward.” May I offer a paraphrase of this and say: 
“Give me the teachers to awaken our youth and America will get its 
leaders.” 

An investigation into the causes of creativity was undertaken a very 
few years ago, involving interviews with hundreds of outstanding 
scientists in Europe and in the United States. It disclosed that almost 
without exception the outstanding scientist became seriously interested in 
science during his early teens, meaning, in our case, during his high-school 
years. This interest did not spring spontaneously from within the boy. 
It seems to have had little to do with his native intelligence, his family 
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background, or the kind or location of his school. It was kindled by an 
exposure to the “language of science.” 

The late renowned Charles F. Kettering once said, “When a man’s life 
has been a great and wondrous adventure, he often }ooks back in search 
of the turning point—that single moment which opened the door to his 
great adventure. For me that moment came more than 60 years ago, in a 
small Ohio schoolhouse, when an enthusiastic country high-school teacher 
awoke in me a burning interest in the fascinating world of science.” 

On the basis of much moving evidence, I have become convinced that 
the title of this talk is justified; that the high school is the birthplace of 
America’s leaders. You, the high-school teaching profession, have, there- 
fore, a responsibility of tremendous significance—particularly in America, a 
free economy living under democratic government, where no one orders 
young people to become scientists or teachers or engineers or doctors nor 
tells them how long to study nor where to work after their informal train- 
ing is finished. Like it or not, you control the valve that regulates the 
supply of the trained people who can keep America great. 

Nor is it hard to understand why the high-school teacher can excite 
and inspire the eager young mind. One of the greatest experiences any- 
one can have is to sit in a small class with a truly great teacher. Students 
can learn as much from what the man is as from what he tells them. He 
wears learning with humility. He presents complex ideas clearly. He 


may have been doing the same roy do twenty or thirty or forty years 


and he goes on doing it better and better because he loves his material 
and is delighted by what he can do with it. From such a man the young 
student can begin to grasp the meaning of pleasure in work. There are 
few greater lessons he can learn. 

But the talented boy or girl who passes through the years when you 
have him and has not yet been inspired to gain learning and make some- 
thing of himself is, it seems, almost always lost from the pool of the un- 
common man on which a society must live. Here, of course, we come 
face to face again with the wonders and dangers of a democracy. We 
don’t order our people to do this or that and we can’t even insist that one 
do what is good for him. Yet, it is vital that we turn the young un- 
disciplined mind into a constructive channel. Here is your great re- 
sponsibility and your great opportunity. 

And here, it seems, is one of the gravest deficiencies of our time. 
Against this need for more and better trained people, we have the report 
that only half of the top quarter of your high-school graduating classes 
go on to obtain any kind of advanced education. How can this be? 

Dr. James Conant in his new report on The American High School 
Today observes that in many schools the talented students are not 
sufficiently challenged and do not work hard enough. Why? Is it true 
that students get credit for courses in how to dress, or how to behave on a 
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date? I don’t know, but I do know a young man who is receiving aca- 
demic credit at a large southwestern university for a course in bait casting. 
Why? I have already tried to make it quite clear that a lot of us are con- 
vinced that our school system today is not all bad. Let me, instead, pro- 
pose some explanation for what is wrong with a lot of things in America 
today. To find the culprit, Mr. America needs only to find the nearest 
mirror. 

When Willie comes to school with no enthusiasm—no interest in work- 
ing at something difficult, could it possibly have anything to do with the 
fact that his parents let him sit for hours before the TV the night before? 
If he doesn’t apply himself, and shows no ambition, could it be because in 
his home he sees a low level of mental activity and no respect for 
intellectualism? 

You may remember that fine quotation from James Barrie, giving an 
address when rector at St. Andrews; “Mighty are the universities of Scot- 
land, and they will prevail. But even in your highest exaltations never 
forget that they are not four, but five. The greatest of them is the poor, 
proud homes you come out of, which said so long ago ‘there shall be 
education in this land’.” 

In some of my bleaker moments, I find myself wondering if the only 
conscientious workman left in America may not be the automatic ma- 
chine. Do you ever wonder if there might possibly be some relationship 
between young Willie’s halfbaked grammar and old Willie’s halfhearted 
plumbing or housepainting? 

And I understand that it is considered very poor form—if, indeed, it is 
not illegal—to spank him for any offense in school, no matter how serious. 
Could this possibly have any relationship to juvenile delinquency? 

A news story a few weeks ago reported that some Indiana secondary- 
school students recently wrote a letter to their state legislature urging 
more state aid for education. Their forceful letter ended with this line: 
“This is a serious matter—after all, the juvenile delinquents of today may 
be the state legislators of tomorrow.” 

I suspect that the teacher is more the victim of all this than the cause, 
and this gives me the opportunity to say something from the heart on be- 
half of a great number of my colleagues in industry. We honestly, and 
without reservation, admire the thousands of devoted and dedicated 
teachers among you. I think you would be surprised how honestly we 
want to help in bringing as much education to the individual as he can 
profitably use and to back you up tangibly and morally in all of your 
efforts to maintain and improve the methods and levels of scholarship 
with which you are concerned. The past record of industry as a whole 
supports my expression of goodwill, and more help is on the way. But all 
of us, in the school and out, in all ranks of education and in all segments 
outside, face this common problem that has made the maintenance of 
good education so difficult. The problem to which Robert Hutchins 
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referred last week in New York when he said our people are united only 
in wanting education “without pain, either intellectually or financially.” 
The problem that is brought into focus by the case of the high-school 
teacher who resigned to drive a truck for a brewery so that he could earn 
enough money to support his family. The problem indicated by a ques- 
tionnaire circulated among certain New York State parents, showing that 
a majority of them never invited the high-school teachers into their homes 
because they did not consider the teachers “their social equals.” The 
problem that caused a large state university to announce recently that it 
had turned away students in “significant numbers” from courses in 
mathematics, physics, and engineering because money for teachers in 
these areas was not available. The problem that we see when school 
boards throughout the nation refuse to raise the pay of their teachers, 
when districts refuse to approve the issuace of bonds to build even mini- 
mum school facilities, or when our government votes money for foreign 
aid and highways, but not for schools. The problem that one sees dis- 
played in its nakedness when you suffer the rebuff of your fellow alumni 
when you ask them to give from their bounty to support the university 
from which they came. The problem summed up in the fact that America 
has shamefully neglected its teachers, its scholars, its schools. 


The solution to the problem?—I can see it only as a long job of per- 
suasion and education, not accomplished by one speech, one circular 
letter, or one spring drive, but a job pursued endlessly. In today’s world, 
there is no such thing as staying fat, dumb, and happy. The contest that 
we are in is not the sort that is won or lost overnight. It could go on for 
a time whose end no one can see. It is up to those of us close to the 
heart of the matter to argue incessantly for the one and only answer— 
EDUCATION. We must do whatever we can, wherever we are, in 
championing more and better education. 

As a member of industry, I promise you that we will continue and 
increase our efforts, to respect and support good education; to pound 
home the facts that teachers are inadequately paid, inadequately recog- 
nized, inadequately supplied with the facilities they need for the job we 
expect them to do. I suspect that sometimes you may feel lonely and 
wonder if anyone outside really understands your problems. Perhaps we 
don’t—completely—and yet I believe we may see some of them more 
clearly than you think. 

Interested laymen and conscientious parents—and there are many of 
them—are indeed tremendously concerned about the preparation of young 
people for a future compounded of so much promise and so much 
danger. If, at times, we seem critical, please remember that we express 
ourselves as sincerely interested friends—not as foes. Whatever we may 
lack in detailed information, we have no trouble in understanding that 
there is no function in contemporary life more important than the one you 
fill. The high school is the birthplace of America’s leaders. 
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The best-paid, best-fed, best-dressed, best-housed nation in the world 
has no excuse for not being the best educated and for continuing to 
improve its education. The problem we face in this respect reminds me 
of the old character who used to preside as village philosopher in nightly 
sessions around the cast iron stove at the back of a general store in 
Maine. One night he orated so long and loud about what was wrong 
with the country and what should be done to set things right that one of 
this companions got fed up and said, “Confound it, Asa, if you're so 
goldarned smart, why aint you rich?” 

May I turn the question around and ask of a prosperous but indifferent 
America. “If we're all so goldarned rich, why aint we smart?” 


HOW ADEQUATE IS OUR AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


Georce Z. F. BEREDAY 


“ie AN immigrant this is indeed a new era in education. And it is in 
this vain that I must speak. Who am I, an immigrant of recent vintage, to 
appear before you who are American principals and tell you what I think 
American education is like? Be that as it may; it is not that I wish to 
teach you today. I want to do something to stimulate the fire that was 
built during the days of Horace Mann. I want to address myself to the 
problems that I am sure worry all of us. Have you read Conant’s latest 
report? Have you read Admiral Rickover's latest report? Do we know 
what the real problem in American education is? The great question is 
what to do. Should we hold our educational system on an even keel and 
practice only better the practices we have developed down through 100 
years of painful research and sometimes grievous detours? Or should we 
now alter our course entirely? Has the situation across the ocean imposed 
upon us the necessity of matching not only the wits but also the methods 
of our adversaries? 

This is indeed the question. Should we continue to educate all as we 
have been doing? Or should we pay special attention to the few on the 
grounds that the few and their knowledge and their welfare are the 
indespensible conditions for our survival? I certainly don’t know the 
answers. But I have my beliefs. As I look at the American scene, I see 
two habits in education. One has become so very important now. More 
and more our educational systems spread and indulge in all kinds of 
occupations. It is impossible anymore to start a newspaper route and 
work your way up sharing through the work of your hands. It is im- 
possible even to appear in Hollywood as a poor but hopeful person and 
win approval and fortune simply through the beauty of your face. Most 
careers lead through the schools. Education has become with you a 
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profound habit—a habit of requiring a career—a habit of seeking status. 
The schools are the places to reach young people. 

The United States has pioneered in a system of education for all. And 
we are again pioneering in this system, for we are entering an era in 
which in most countries only three out of every 100 students go to college. 
We are entering an era in which our ratio of 30 of every 100 go to college 
threatens to double to 60 in ten years. The problem now is how to change 
our old tradition of the university to accommodate this rash of young 
Americans who will demand college opportunity. 

All of a sudden this small territory, one-sixth of the globe and one- 
seventh of the world’s population which does not select leaders in its 
educational system, blossoms forth to the point where it reads one 
quarters of the world’s newspapers, listens to one half of the world’s 
radio receivers, and drives three fourths of the world’s automobiles. 
What happens ask foreign educators? And the answer to them is maybe 
it is because the United States has put every boy in school and lit a fire 
cracker underneath him. 

Are all going to have a career? Are all going to be presidents of oil 
companies? School superintendents? Vice presidents? How do we recon- 
cile a system in which everybody goes to school and everybody hopes to 
make a career. You only have to look to Russia to see what is happening 
now in their new forms where their colleges are able to have five 
candidates passing examinations for every job that is available in the 
university. Do you remember what happened in Germany under Hitler 
when the college turned out graduates and there were no jobs for them? 

The United States is in a very unique position at the present time be- 
cause of its steady expanding technical nature, and, therefore, it has a 
steady expanding market for professional people. As the technical things 
expand, so does the room on top expand; there are more and more places 
for professionals; in fact, we have a shortage of professionals. But that 
itself is not enough. Even as we have expanding room on top, we can 
not cover everybody. Everybody cannot be president of a company or a 
high-school principal. 

Educationally speaking, because of an accident of expanding tech- 
nology, we do not have to worry about this seeming divergance between 
the habit of educational status and habit of education for all. But in the 
social analysis, we are beginning to have to worry. We are beginning to 
have to watch our assumptions, lest they be destroyed by our enemies. 

People in Europe are divided by the way they speak, the food they eat, 
the clothes they wear. There is an amazing difference in the social 
structure in the United States as compared to Europe. Everybody lives 
in the same type of house, drives the same kind of automobile. It is 
amazing that the climate is so different throughout the United States and 
the landscape is different, but the people are the same. It is in schools in 
particular that the existence of a prestige pattern which goes with the 
American first class structure is so vigorously practiced. 
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There has been a remarkable reduction of social distance in the United 
States. We who are intellectual by profession suffer from the down grad- 
ing and all the other elevated jobs suffer too. That is why we complain so 
loudly. The reduction of social distance has been good and important 
for the proletarian function of the American school. This is your heritage, 
this has been written already in history. Your ancestors knew that this 
would happen this way. They knew that they would have to bring the 
tall and the small, the colored and the white, the rich and the poor, the 
smart and the dumb into one school and mix them up. The people come 
from different stations in life, and they will go to different jobs, but the 
memory of the common bench will survive, and that will be the link that 
will make the nation one. This is your heritage. 


Sighth General Session 


Tuesday, February 10, 8:30 P.M. 


AupIToRIUM, CONVENTION HALL 


Presiding: James D. Logsdon, Superintendent-Principal, Thornton Town- 
ship High School and Junior College, Harvey, Illinois; Member of 


Executive Committee, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 


Platform Guests: Philadelphia Convention Committee 


Concert: ALL-PHILADELPHIA EVENING 
A special program of music presented by the Philadelphia Public High 
Schools; Louis G. Wersen, Director of Music Education; Frederick 
Beckman and Edwin E. H. Heilakka, Assistant Directors; and Allen 
H. Wetter, Superintendent of Schools. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


. ALL-PHILADELPHIA SENIOR HicH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
Louis G. Wersen, Conductor 


A. Prelude and Fugue in D Minor George Frederic Handel 
transcribed by Hans Kindler 


B. Symphony No. 4 in G Major Anton Dvorak 
lst movement—Allegro con brio 


C. Roman Carnival Overture Hector Berlioz 
The All-Philadelphia Senior High Schood Orchestra has been serving 

the talented instrumental students for the past fifteen years. In this group the 
talented student has the opportunity of learning fine orchestral literature. He 

is challenged to discipline himself in musicianship and professional bearing. 
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The orchestra is composed of selected players from the senior high and 
vocational-technical schools. It rehearses on Tuesday evenings, from 7:30 to 
9:30 o'clock, throughout the school year. As a performing medium, the 
orchestra has served many school and community functions. The group has 
played for the Community Chest, annual Schools On Parade, School Music 
Festivals, and many Philadelphia civic projects. The orchestra has also per- 
formed before National and Regional Conventions meeting in Atlantic City, 
Harrisburg, and Philadelphia. 


II. Avt-PHrLApDELPHIA SENIOR HicH ScHoo.t CHorr 


ELEANOR Tipton, Conductor 
Joun H. Henze, Accompanist 


A. Psalm 150 Kent A. Newbury 
B. Fare Thee Well, My Honey Leland Forsblad 
C. Advent Motet 


(Entrance Scene, Second Movement ) Gustav Schreck 


Members of the All-Philadelphia Senior High School Choir are also 
selected from senior high and vocational-technical schools and rehearse on 
Tuesday evenings, from 7:30 to 9:30 o'clock. Besides appearing frequently 
as a solo unit, the choir joins the orchestra several times a year to present 
a major choral-orchestral work. The choir sings at many school and com- 
munity projects, and serves the singing youth of Philadelphia by performing 
outstanding choir literature. The choir has traveled to adjoining communities 
and has prepared a program to be sung in Atlantic City before the American 
Association of School Administrators. 


Ill. Larry AMERICAN FANTASY Frederick Beckman 
Edwin E. Heilakka 


The Latin American Fantasy has been composed and arranged for this 
program to demonstrate the musical potential of the average junior high 
school pupil. The music is scored for instruments that are easy to play, 
sometimes referred to as “pre-orchestral” or “social instruments.” Melody 
flutes, autoharps, resonator bells, chromatic bar bells, and calypso instruments 
are used in this arrangement. Many of the performers started on their 
instruments in the elementary schools. Philadelphia has extended this pro- 
gram to the junior high schools, seeking greater precision, refinement, and 
maturity in performance. This unique orchestra of 1,000 performers was 
accompanied by a a symphony orchestra of selected high-school instrument- 
alists. The city strives to give every junior high-school student in its schools 
some type of instrumental experience, either through a “social instrument” 
or a standard orchestral instrument. 


IV. Concerto For Two PIANos Harl McDonald 


RONALD AND JeFFRY Mar Lowe, Pianists 
Molto moderato 
Largo espressivo 
Juarezca 
The Marlowe Twins are currently enrolled in Temple University with 
a Board of Education Music Scholarship which was awarded to them upon 
graduation from Germantown High School. They have appeared with the 
All-Philadelphia Senior High School Orchestra since they were in elementary 
school. They have been soloists with the New York Philharmonic, the 
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Philadelphia Orchestra, the Pittsburgh Symphony, and have had numerous 
guest engagements on television and radio. 


V. Sourn PuiLapecpHia STRING BAND....... James Donacuey, Captain 
Winner of First Prize Cart Rotette, Music Director 
1959 Mummers Parade Ep. Roop, Drill Master 


String bands are unique to Philadelphia and have been active in this 
city since 1889. Many members participate in the groups from childhood, 
acting as cape carriers or mascots. Others, as school boys, join as soon as 
they learn to play musical instruments and continue their activities after 
graduation as members and officers. This year, the South Philadelphia String 
Band, sixty-five members, won first prize in the String Band Division of the 
1959 Mummers New Year’s Day Parade. 

VI. Avi-PHiLapeLpHiA Sentor HicH ScHoot CHom AND ORCHESTRA 
Songs from “DRUM TAPS” for Chorus, Baritone Solo, and 
Orchestra 

Text by Walt Whitman 
Music by Howard Hanson 
Beat! Beat! Drums! 
By the Bivouac’s Fitful Flame 
Ronatp Matruews, Baritone, Academy of Vocal Arts 
To Thee Old Cause 


NARRATOR FOR THE PROGRAM...............+++: ALLEN H. WETTER 
Superintendent, Philadelphia Public Schools 


Ninth General Session 


Wednesday, February 11, 1:00 P.M. 


AvupiTrorruM, CONVENTION HALL 


Presiding: George E. Shattuck, Principal, Norwich Free Academy, 
Norwich, Connecticut; President, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 

Platform Guests: New Officers and Members of the Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Invocation: The Rev. W. Carter Merbreier, Pastor, St. Matthews Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Music: Choir, M. S. Hershey Junior-Senior High School, Hershey, Penn- 
sylvania; enrollment, 1,550; Elwyn F. Spangler, Supervisor of Vocal 
Music; George D. Lange, Principal. 

Presentation: New President and Officers of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 
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Address: 
I SPOKE TO KHRUSHCHEV 


THe HonorasBLe Husert H. HuMPHREY 


IE IS quite true. I did speak with Nikita Khrushchev at considerable 
length a few weeks ago. And despite the Russian premier’s somewhat 
imtemperate remarks (shall we say) about me the other day when he 
came under attack from the Yugoslavs, we did have a most cordial and 
frank discussion about a great many subjects—including missiles, nuclear 
weapons, Berlin, and Communist China. 

But I talked with a lot of other Russians, too. Mrs. Humphrey and I 
went into laboratories and hospitals and classrooms, into public libraries, 
into the subways. In fact, we stood and talked with Russian youngsters 
for hours on end one evening in the great Moscow subway, with the 
assistance of a very able interpreter from our own group that went to 
Moscow. 

I am sure that everyone pretty well knows the gist of my conversation 
with Khrushchev by now. I hope that my reports on that conversation 
have been helpful to my fellow-Americans in coming to a better under- 
standing of the kind of opposition we are up against. I have been as- 
sured by the State Department and the Central Intelligence Agency that 
the information I brought back has been helpful to our Government. Let 
me tell you a little about what I learned from other conversations I had, 
and about some of the things we saw in the Soviet Union. 

I remember in particular my first impression of the Soviet Union. It was 
in the massive Moscow Airport, as we deplaned. The loudspeakers were 
announcing the arrival of plane after plane, and our interpreters would 
translate . . . from Syria, from Iraq, from China, from this country and 
that in Asia and Africa. Literally crowds of young people—students from 
everywhere—were surging through the airport. And I discovered that the 
Soviet Union is bringing in not hundreds, not thousands, but tens of 
thousands of potential young leaders from Africa and Asia every year. 
And they come fully paid, fully taken care of by the Soviet government. 

Do you think the Soviet Union is not competing? Do you think they are 
putting all their money on arms? Not by a long shot. They are building 
missiles and submarines and all the rest of the military hardware, and 
they are maintaining a huge standing army equipped with the latest 
weapons—but they are also moving with great determination and skill into 
the battle for the minds of young people throughout the world. 

Coming in from Helsinki, Finland, as I did that day, Moscow may have 
looked to me a drab and cheerless city. But think that Moscow, with its 
great universities, its great libraries and cultural centers, its ballet, its 


The Honorable Hubert H. Humphrey is the United States Senator from Minnesota. 
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very size, looks like to a young African, or a bright boy from a southeast 
Asian village! And the Russians are taking good care that their own 
bright young people are being moved into the mainstream of training 
for leadership. 

Let me tell you a little story. When I was preparing to go on the Soviet 
television in Moscow, my interpreter and I were working over my text. 
At one point I wanted to tell the Russians about our concept of providing 
broad types of opportunity for our people. I discovered that there was no 
Russian equivalent for our word “Opportunity”! But make no mistake 
about it: there may be no Russian word, but there is a lot of Russian 
action. They are actively, systematically, and aggressively providing 
opportunity—educational opportunity—seeking out and training their 
talented young people at a pace that spells out formidable competition 
to the Western world. 

On the other hand, “opportunity” is a favorite American word. Perhaps 
it’s time we do a little less talking about opportunity and a little more 
doing to assure it! I think it is time that we take a good, hard look at this 
idea of opportunity. One thing we can be sure of. America in the mid- 
twentieth century is an infinitely more organized, more crowded, more 
technical, more complex society even than you and I knew in our high- 
school days . 

It becomes increasingly obvious that the one great conduit for ability 
to rise through the layers of this new technological society—the one 
channel upon which we must depend to renew the leadership of the 
nation—must be our educational system. Yet we have permitted this vital 
channel to begin to choke up—simply by failure to recognize its unique 
importance and to invest the necessary public funds. The present 
allocation of only about 3 per cent of our national income to education 
is not only foolhardy in the face of the total Soviet competition, but is 
actually a national disgrace! 

Despite a huge increase in the gross national product in recent years, 
more and more of our national income is being dissipated into essentially 
frivolous ad non-constructive consumption, while education goes beg- 
ging. We are spending far too high a proportion of our talents and 
energies and capital on such non-vital enterprises as designing and 
producing new filter-tips and new and higher tailfins. I have nothing 
against frivolity and having a good time but when the other fellow is 
trained down to hard muscle and bone, I think we have to be willing to 
take a little fat off if we are going to compete. And the other fellow is 
definitely competing. Furthermore, he has learned some things from us— 
he has adopted quietly in recent years a couple of basic and traditional 
American doctrines: that society must provide incentives for individuals 
if it is to go forward, and that the way to the top must be kept clear for 
individuals to rise unimpeded as far as their abilities permit. 
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The Russians are as to flirt with our traditional “percolate-up” 
theory of national well-being, but I sometimes think our own nation’s 
een seems to have fallen into the ancient and discredited philosophy 
that the key to national strength and endurance is in the “trickle-down” 
from wealthy and powerful corporations and other institutions. And from 
the Kremlin to the classroom, in the laboratories and in the public libraries 
I visited in the Soviet Union, it was clear that the Russians have adopted 
another old-time American custom—hard work! 

I think we had better think about resuming some of the old virtues that 
made this nation what it is—from the White House down to the class- 
room. And I mean hard work, application, competition in achieving, with 
the emphasis on production rather than consumption, on participation 
rather than watching. These are matters for individual decision and 
action, of course. No one can legislate virtue. But certainly there are 
areas which clearly call for legislative action. 

In the National Defense Education Act we did take several affirmative 
steps to strengthen the educational system. For secondary schools in 
particular we significantly strengthened, I believe, the possibilities for 
increased achievement in the sciences, mathematics, and language teach- 
ing through the grant provisions of Title 3, the advanced teacher-training 
programs of Title 6, and the boost to audio-visual experimentation of 
Title 7. 

The national task of identifying the promising student, and of getting 
the square peg in the square hole, will be more effectively undertaken 
with the state-assistance programs and the institutes for counseling and 
guidance personnel training provided under Title 5. 

But Congress badly fell down when it settled for a relatively meager 
incentive program for the gifted high-school student in the form of long- 
term loans. I fought, along with many other Senators, right up to the 
last minute for a real incentive program—direct and generous scholarships 
—a program that would have been based on the good old American system 
of competition, and that would in the first case have been awarded not 
for need, but for merit, with an additional stipend available for the 
scholarship winner who needed it. 

The loan program will be useful. It is already surprising some of the 
pessimists who thought the colleges would not use the program. But 
it is a limited kind of operation. It is fine for the student who has already 
made up his mind to go to college and is willing and able to mortage 
himself to a ten-year repayment period, and it is far better than no help 
at all. But we never contemplated that it would be a substitute for 
scholarships. Even in this very modest step toward reopening the channels 
of educational opportunity, the Administration has come in with a request 
for only $30 million for the loan program for the coming fiscal year, as 
compared with the $75 million authorized in the Act. 
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There is so much “Defense of the Budget” talk going on these days 
that one is tempted to ask whether we should be more interested in 
defending a budget or in building a nation through sound investment. 
Taking the necessary steps to bring our educational system up to the mark 
will cost money. It will cost money just as it costs the stockholders of 
U.S. Steel money to invest in steel capacity expansion or as it costs the 
Dupont Company to initiate a new multi-million dollar research program 
in plastics. The stockholders expect to get their money back and more. 
We taxpayers, in the same manner, can expect to get all kinds of dividends 
on intelligent planning and investment in the field of education. 

Sooner or later, we must face up to the fact that expenditures for edu- 
cation must be considered as investments—clear-cut increments to our 
national productivity and to the strength of our society, which we can- 
not afford to write off as mere “government spending.” 

“Money, of course, is not everything,” I most often hear that particular 
phrase from those who have all the money they can personally and 
comfortably spend. Money certainly is not everything, but the lack of 
money is a cruel handicap and a block to the healthy development of 
talent and leadership which our nation cannot afford to tolerate. 


As I see it, there are three specific ways in which Congress can help to 
strengthen American education. First we must remove the economic 
barriers to higher education for the gifted, and we must provide positive 
incentives for the bright boys and girls of every economic class to settle 
down to hard pre-college work in the high schools. I think we must, and 
eventually will, provide at least 40,000 new scholarships each year, as well 
as providing student loan funds to the colleges to the full amount author- 
ized in the National Defense Education Act. I intend to press personally 
for at least 46,000 competitive scholarships—at least two every year, on 
the average, for every high-school graduating class in America. I think it 
would be the greatest thing that we could do to encourage students to 
dig in and work to their fullest capabilities. 

Secondly, we must restore the nation’s physical plant for education to a 
level sufficient to permit the kind of learning conditions under which 
teachers may give of their best, and students may have the maximum 
opportunity to learn. As a first step, we must provide matching funds, 
as we have called for in S. 2 of the present Congress, to help construct at 
least 135,000 new classrooms. I am not talking about a loan program, or 
another conference on education to determine what we ought to be doing. 
We know what we ought to be doing. We know what the problem is. 
We know how much money it will cost to remedy it, and it is just about 
time we got out of the discussion stage and into the doing! I have every 
hope that the Congress will resolve its differences over approach, and that 
“ - override the Defenders of the Budget and pass a school construction 
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I have heard for many years about Defenders of Virtue and Defenders 
of the Nation and Defenders of the Faith, but I think we have a new order 
of knighthood being developed down at the White House. When I 
heard that rallying call “We must defend the Budget” coming from the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue I thought: wouldn't it be nobler, more 
patriotic, more sensible if we had heard the call: “We must defend the 
nation” or “We must defend a way of life which is in deadly peril?” We 
must resolve to spend and invest whatever is necessary for the health and 
strength of our society—not wasteful spending, but hard, concrete, busi- 
nesslike investment. 

The third step Congress must take is a program to help raise teacher 
salaries to an average level high enought to attract a continuing supply 
of highly qualified and motivated teachers. You school administrators 
know better than any one else the critical problem of recruiting and 
holding a staff of good teachers with the existing salary levels. I think it is 
a national disgrace that this society of ours forces dedicated professional 
men and women to work for the salaries we pay our teachers—an average 
of less than $4,800 yearly. We ask them not to force their own salaries up 
by going on strike. All right, then let us have the decency to pay the 
dedicated teacher a salary commensurate with his gifts, his years of 
training, and his importance. And let us have the wisdom to know that 
we cannot afford to depend on the generosity and nobility of young men 
and women to fill out the steadily expanding ranks of needed teachers. 
This is a competitive society, and many young people have family re- 
sponsibilities that preclude them from offering their services for peanuts! 

Our bill, S. 2, provides for Federal assistance in this area also, but like 
everything else, the Federal government can do only so much. We 
hope that the Federal initiative will stir action on raising teachers salaries 
at the local level—as Federal action in other fields has done. 

Naturally, in all these steps which I believe Congress will take, there 
should be and will be expressly provided that there must be no Federal 
control of education. That control should rest firmly where it belongs—in 
the locally elected school boards of our communities. 

Now, let me, just for a moment, go beyond the field of education to 
talk about other opportunity which our society might consider giving 
young people. All young people aren't going on to college—even if they 
were financially able to do so. Others are going on to college who perhaps 
don’t belong there. Obviously, everyone cannot successfully go on to 
professional training. But don’t we have an obligation as a society to 
provide opportunity for fulfillment to these other millions of boys and 
girls? Are we to be content to see the fifteen and sixteen-year old drop 
out of high school, or even finish high school, only to drift onto the street 
corner, into the shadow-land where he is not considered “unemployed” by 
the Censns takers, but where he isn’t in school, and he isn’t working? 
What about these young people? Most of them have a great deal to 
contribute to the nation. Many of them have real ability, but find that the 
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work opportunities are restricted, routine, drab, and boring. Young people, 
we know, have a highly developed sense of adventure. They want to do 
things, move things, create, achieve, build. 

It is up to our society, I believe, somehow to provide that there are 
actually available to young people opportunities for service, that there 
are concrete, practical, going programs in which young people of all 
levels of ability may seek and find ways of making a contribution to their 
fellowmen. 

There are many such programs in existence now, most of them volun- 
tary, ill-financed, and of relatively small scope. The volunteers who have 
gotten such programs under way deserve the gratitude of the nation. 
Theirs is important work. But it is not enough. The task of providing 
broad incentives, of providing the opportunity for expression and achieve- 
ment for young people in work which provides outlets for their enthusiasm 
and idealism, is one in which the Federal government must play a role— 
and an important role. 

Congress clearly has an obligation to consider action to provide new 
kinds of incentives which will draw into public service, young people of 
idealism and ability; but we also have the duty to see that we channel 
into constructive work the restless energies of those young people who 
cannot be expected to go on to higher education and the professions. As 
an example of such a program, I think we can recall the magnificent 
Civilian Conservation Corps of the thirties—which gave young men the 
opportunity to participate in a great national conservation effort which 
added untold millions of dollars of value to our publicly owned lands, 
building a treasure for the coming generations. 

We have proposed new legislation which would create a new kind of 
program for boys and young men—a program even more geared to the 
planned conservation programs of the Forest Service and the National 
Park Service and other Federal and state conservation agencies—and 
which would provide for a strong education program at the same time. 
We call it a Youth Conservation Corps—and the name was chosen 
deliberately, not simply to reflect its goal of preserving and conserving the 
rich natural resources of the nation, but also to dramatize that this pro- 
gram is designed to conserve and encourage the priceless resources of 
idealism and courage represented by our young men and women. It 
would be well if all of us would give some thought and discussion to the 
development of similar challenging and productive programs in which 
our young people might voluntarily enlist in the service of our country. 

Public service is indeed a noble concept. Too often the opportunity 
for such service is denied to all but the most gifted and energetic in our 
midst. Let us, then, continue to work toward the day, when every boy 
and girl in America will have the opportunity, first of all, to train himself 
to the limit of his capacities, and, finally, the broader opportunity of 
contributing in concrete and specific terms to the welfare of his people 
and his nation. 
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The Constitution 
of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
See Italics for proposed amendments made February 10, 1959. 


ARTICLE I—Name 


The name of this organization shall be the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, a Department of the National Education 
Association. 


ARTICLE Il—Purposes 


The Association shall advance the cause of secondary education by pro- 
viding information and leadership in such matters as administration and 
supervision, by encouraging research, by promoting high professional 
standards, by focusing attention on national educational problems, and 
shall join with other professional organizations in the solution of prob- 
lems of education at the national level. 


ARTICLE IIl—Membership 


SECTION 1. The membership of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals shall consist of four classes: active, associate, institu- 
tional, and life. 

SECTION 2. All individuals shall be eligible to active membership 
who are engaged in (a) secondary-school administration and/or super- 
vision; (b) teaching secondary education upon payment of the annual fee 
of $8.00 to the executive secretary. 

SECTION 3. Members of state organizations of secondary-school 
principals shall be eligible to active membership in the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals by the payment of the annual fee of 
$5.00 through the state secretary or representative. 


SECTION 4. All other persons interested in secondary education shall 
be eligible to associate membership upon payment of the annual fee of 
$8.00 to the executive secretary. 

SECTION 5. Institutional membership shall be open to all secondary 
schools and libraries and other educational institutions. The annual dues 
of $12.00 shall be paid by the educational institution. If institutional 
membership is obtained through a state secondary-school principals’ as- 
sociation, it shall be $10.00 per year. The principal of a member school 
shall be credited with a personal participating membership and shall 
receive all benefits and privileges pertaining thereto. In addition, the 
school library shall receive a duplicate copy of all proceedings, bulletins, 
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special reports, and a subscription to srupeNnT tire. The school may also 
designate any staff representative who shall receive delegate privileges at 
the annual conventions of the Association. 


SECTION 6. Any individual eligible to active or associate member- 
ship in the National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall have 
life membership upon payment of the life membership fee of $150.00 to 
the executive secretary. 

SECTION 7. Only active members holding full time and active ad- 
ministrative positions in secondary education in schools or state depart- 
ments of education shall have the privilege of holding office. 


SECTION 8. The Executive Committee shall have power to pass 
upon the qualifications of all applicants for membership. 


ARTICLE IV—Officers 


SECTION 1. The elective officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, a First Vice President, and a Second Vice President. 


SECTION 2. The President and Vice Presidents shall have held office 
as members of the Executive Committee. 

SECTION 3. The President and Vice Presidents shall hold office for 
a period of one year, or until a successor has been duly elected and 
properly qualified, and shall not be eligible for re-election to the same 
office. 


SECTION 4. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers 
and four other members each elected for a term of four years. This Com- 
mittee shall be composed of qualified active members elected from each 
of the following seven regions: 

Recion 1—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island; 

Recion 2—New York, New York City, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Pennsylvania; 

Recion 3—Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas; 

Recion 4—Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Wyoming; 

Recion 5—West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska; 

Recion 6—Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Colorado; 

Recion 7—Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, Utah, 
Nevada, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

In the event of a vacancy in the membership of the Executive Com- 
mittee or in the offices of the Association such vacancy or vacancies shall 
be filled at the next annual election according to the regular election pro- 
cedure, with priority given the senior members of the Executive Com- 
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mittee. All officers or members of the Executive Committee who were 
elected to office after the person vag office was first elected, shall 
move ahead one year for each vacancy. The newly elected member shall 
have a term of three years and shall take precedence over the member 
normally elected to a four-year term. If more than one vacancy occurs in 
any one year, the same procedure shall apply. 

SECTION 5. An officer or member of the Executive Committee shall 
remain eligible according to Article III, Section 7, and reside in the 
region he was elected to represent to continue in office beyond the current 
year. 

SECTION 6. The Executive Secretary shall be selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee; his duties and compensation shall be determined by the 
Executive Committee. The Associate and Assistant Secretaries shall be 
elected by the Executive Committee upon recommendation by the Execu- 
tive Secretary; their duties and compensation shall be determined by the 
Executive Committee. 

SECTION 7. The Executive Committee shall: (a) assist the Presi- 
dent in arranging for an annual convention and in other matters where his 
decision will affect the policy and welfare of the Association; (b) appoint 
such commissions, committees, and consultants to carry on the business 
of the Association and shall define their duties and determine length of 
office of such appointment; (c) shall review and evaluate the work of the 
various committees and keep the Association informed of such reviews and 
evaluations; (d) prepare an annual budget and render a report to the 
Association; (e) interpret the provisions of the Constitution in case of 
doubt relative to its provisions; (f) shall review from time to time the 
provisions of the Constitution and appoint committees when deemed 
necessary to recommend changes; (g) shall perform, subject to review by 
the National Advisory Council and approval by the National Association, 
such other duties as may be necessary for the efficient functioning and 
administration of the Association; (h) shall hold such regular and special 
meetings, as necessary, to carry on the work of the Association. 

SECTION 8. Each state association shall elect or select a State Co- 
ordinator who shall represent both the state association and the national 
organization. When state associations do not provide such an officer, the 
Executive Committee of the National Association shall appoint a State 
Coordinator. At the time of the selection of the Coordinator, the state as- 
sociation shall appoint an alternate State Coordinator to serve in the ab- 
sence of the Coordinator. The names of the Coordinator and his alternate 
shall be submitted to the Executive Secretary of the National Association 
at least sixty days prior to the national convention. Each State Coordi- 
nator shall: (a) encourage membership in both State and National Associ- 
ations; (b) interpret and explain the work and various projects of the 
National Association to his state association; (c) encourage individual 
participation in the professional work of the State and National Associ- 
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ations; (d) recommend key people in his area for committee assignment 
by the Executive Committee; and (e) keep the Executive Committee in- 
formed concerning problems and projects of his State Association. 


ARTICLE V—National Advisory Council 


SECTION 1. There shall be a National Advisory Council whose mem- 
bership shall consist of the following: (a) the three officers, namely the 
President, Secretary, and State Coordinator, from each affiliated State As- 
sociation; (b) all members of the Executive Committee; and (c) all active 
past Presidents of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
currently in positions of secondary-school administration. 

SECTION 2. The National Advisory Council shall meet annually at 
the time of the annual meeting of the National Association. Such meeting 
shall be for one or two sessions for the purpose of (a) receiving reports 
from the Executive Committee, and (b) discussion of problems and con- 
cerns of state associations and the National Association. 

SECTION 3. The President of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals shall be the presiding officer of the National Advisory 
Council. The Executive Secretary shall act as Secretary of the National 
Advisory Council. 

SECTION 4. The National Advisory Council shall: (a) advise the 
Executive Committee concerning activities, projects, and proposals for the 
National Association; (b) stimulate the study of problems and issues in 
secondary education; (c) suggest, coordinate, and report activities and 
experiments of the state associations; (d) serve as a discussion group for 
problems affecting the National and State Associations; and (e) consider 
ways and means of unifying and coordinating efforts and work of the 
leading forces in secondary education. 


ARTICLE VI—Nominations and Elections 


SECTION 1. The State Coordinators shall constitute a Board of Nom- 
inators for the elective officers of the Association. If a nomination is made 
by a state, the Coordinator shall send to the Executive Secretary of the 
Association, not less than sixty days in advance of the annual meeting, the 
name of such nomination for any elective office. Nominations shall not 
be made after that date. The Coordinators shall obtain the endorsement 
of the state association for the name submitted. The Coordinator shall 
send a supporting statement and endorsement for each of his nominations 
in accordance with the qualifications as listed in Article VI, Section 3. The 
Executive Secretary shall then compile a list of such nominations with 
their qualifications as set forth on a prescribed form and, together with a 
list of offices to be filled, shall submit the same to each State Coordinator 
within a thirty-day period prior to the national convention, at which time 
the election is to take place. 
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SECTION 2. The State Coordinators shall meet as a Board of Nomi- 
nators at a regularly scheduled meeting at the time of the annual conven- 
tion. An official report of the nominations with supporting statements 
and endorsements shall be presented by the chairman of the Board of 
Nominators, who shall previously have been appointed by the President 
from the present or past membership of the Executive Committee. 


SECTION 3. The Board of Nominators in making their final selection 
shall consider the tabulated returns in relation to: (a) service which the 
nominee has given his state principals’ association and particularly the 
National Association; (b) qualities and accomplishments which point to 
successful national leadership; (c) consideration to the standing of the 
school represented by the nominee; (d) consideration to the frequency of 
representation from each of the various geographic regions; (e) considera- 
tion for seniority in following sequence of office in respect to nominees; 
and (f) freedom to propose other nominations under justifiable expedient. 


SECTION 4. Eighteen Coordinators shall constitute a quorum for the 
Board of Nominators. In the event of a lack of a quorum, then the va- 
cancies on the Board of Nominators shall be filled by temporary appoint- 
ments made by the Executive Committee or the President. 


SECTION 5. The Chairman of the Board of Nominators shall submit 
the final list of candidates as prepared by the Board to the members of 
the Association at the annual business meeting. A written statement in 


support of each nominee shall be read by the chairman to the members 
assembled, if requested, and other nominations called for in accordance 
with parliamentary procedure provided the name of any other person 
nominated by a State Coordinator is from the list submitted sixty days in 
advance of the meeting. 


SECTION 6. The officers and members of the Executive Committee 
shall be elected by the Association at the annual business meeting. 


ARTICLE VII—Finance 


The President shall appoint annually, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee, two members who shall, with the Executive Secre- 
tary, constitute a Board of Finance to act in the capacity of trustees, to 
have custody of the funds of the Association, to have same properly au- 
dited, and to submit annually a report to the Association. 


ARTICLE VIII—Meetings 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall hold an 
annual convention. The regular annual business meeting shall be held at 
the time and place of the annual convention, unless arranged for other- 
wise by the Executive Committee of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals. 
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ARTICLE IX—Amendments 


The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds majority vote of 
members present and voting at the annual meeting. A proposed amend- 
ment must be submitted in writing at the preceding annual meeting, or 
must be submitted in printed form to all members of the Association 
thirty days before the annual meeting. In case the latter method is used, 
such amendment must receive the approval of the Executive Committee 
before it can be printed and sent to the members of the Association. 


ARTICLE X—Rules of Order 


Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern in all meetings of the Association. 














Part Ill 
The National Aduisory Council Meeting 


Sunday Morning, February 8, 1959 


Rose GARDEN, BELLEVUE-STRATFORD Hore, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Presiding: President George E. Shattuck, Principal, Norwich Free Acad- 
emy, Norwich, Connecticut. 


Secretary: Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. 
Members of the Council and the past presidents were seated for 
breakfast according to Regions 1 to 7 with a member of the Executive 
Committee seated with members of his region. 


INTRODUCTIONS 


Dr. Shattuck introduced the officers and members of the Executive 
Committee in order of the regions represented. Each called for the 
introduction of members of the Advisory Council of each region. Then 
other members including past presidents were introduced. 

Secretary Elicker was requested to introduce the members of the 
Washington office staff who were in attendance at the convention. 


SECRETARY ELICKER—W1LL CLose His TERM oF SERVICE 


President Shattuck called on Secretary Elicker to make an announcement. 

Secretary Elicker stated that, when he accepted his present office in 
February 1940, he was requested by the Executive Committee of that 
time to present for adoption a retirement system for full-time staff mem- 
bers. The first retirement system was adopted two years later. One of 
the conditions included the retirement of a full-time employee of the 
NASSP during the year he or she attained the age of 65. Secretary Elicker 
stated that he informed the Executive Committee in May 1958 that he 
wished to retire from active service as Executive Secretary-Treasurer in 
December 1959. 

Secretary Elicker spoke feelingly of his long and pleasant period of 
service with the Association, the loyal cooperation he had from other 
members of his staff and from the officers of the Association during the 
years. He spoke briefly of the great growth of the Association in member- 
ship from 6500 to 21,280 and the tremendous growth of professional 
activities of the Association. He stated, modestly, that such growth was 
inevitable and that it would have occurred undoubtedly regardless of his 
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incidental position of leadership during these years of growth in stature 
of the Association. He closed his remarks by stating that the Executive 
Committee had acted promptly and wisely in providing a leader to suc- 
ceed him on January 1, 1960. 

At the close of his remarks a prolonged and standing ovation was given 
to Secretary Elicker by the members of the National Advisory Council. 


The New Executive Secretary 

President Shattuck, by a few well-chosen remarks commended Secre- 
tary Elicker for his long and devoted period of service to the Association 
and the profession. He said this occasion was to be regarded as an 
announcement and that appropriate observance of the service of Secre- 
tary Elicker would be made at the 44th Annual Convention in Portland, 
Oregon, February 27-March 2, 1960. 

Then he reported the action of the Executive Committee last May in 
appointing Dr. Ellsworth Tompkins, Associate Secretary, as Executive 
Secretary designate. Dr. Tompkins has had extensive experience as a 
teacher, assistant principal, and principal of the Eastside High School, 
Paterson, New Jersey, Specialist for large high schools and Chief of the 
Secondary-School Section in the U. S. Office of Education before joining 
the staff of the NASSP as Assistant Secretary in September 1955. 


MEMBERSHIP RECORDS AND STANDARDS 


Mr. G. E. Damon, Assistant Secretary, spoke of the high record of mem- 
bership attained through the cooperation of many of the state association 
officers. Our total membership increased from 19,542 to 21,280 as of 
December 31, 1958 during the past calendar year. 

The three officers in each of thirty-four state organizations received 
engraved certificates of appreciation for improving memberships in their 
respective states. There were 27 organizations that attained a member- 
ship equal to 75 per cent or more of the total number of public secondary 
schools in their states and 7 organizations that showed an increase in 
membership of 25 per cent or more over last year. 

Pennsylvania had the largest membership with 1,179 members and three 
states had the largest percentage of membership: District of Columbia, 
335 per cent; Rhode Island, 172 per cent; and New Jersey 164 per cent. 

During the year, a number of State Principals’ Associations were 
added—Georgia (Negro), European branch of the NASSP (for dependent 
schools ), and the Canadian section of the NASSP (still in process of or- 
ganization ), a total of 66 State Secondary-School Principals’ Associations. 
All states except Alaska have a state organization. 

Certificates of Appreciation were awarded to the following: 

Arizona Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Peyton Reavis, Principal, Amphitheater High School, Tucson 
Willard Fetterhoff, Principal, Junior High School, Prescott 
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T. C. Johnston, Professor of Education, College of Education, University 
of Arizona, Tucson 
California Association of Secondary-School Administrators 
C. S. Morris, Jr., Principal, Junior High School, Eureka 
William N. McGowan, 2220 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 
Kenneth L. Peters, Assistant Superintendent, Unified Schools, Beverly 
Hills 
Connecticut Association of Secondary Schools 
Samuel J. Crockett, Principal, High School, Windsor 
Alexander A. Mackimmie, Jr., Principal, Bulkeley High School, Hartford 


Delaware Secondary-School Principals Association 
Morrell L. Vehslage, Principal, High School, Dover 
Stephen J. Betze, Vice Principal, High School, Bridgeville 
Howard E. Row, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Public Instruction, Dover 


District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Mrs. Edna W. Payton, Principal, Francis Junior High School, 24th and 
N Street, N. W. 
Boise L. Bristor, Statistician, D. C. Public Schools, Ross Administration 
Annex No. 1, 1730 R Street, N. W. 
John M. Fletcher, Principal, Hart Junior High School, 6th and 
Mississippi Avenue, S. E. 
Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Larry I. Walden, Jr., Principal, High School, Pompano Beach 
Ed B. Henderson, 208 West Pensacola Street, Tallahassee 
Wilbur H. Marshall, Supervisor of Junior High Schools, Broward 
County Schools, Fort Lauderdale 
Department of Secondary-School Principals, Florida State Teachers 
Association ( Negro ) 
Matthew H. Estaras, Principal, University High School, Florida A & M 
University, Tallahassee 
Canary Robinson, Principal, Jewett High School, Florence Villa 
Gilbert L. Porter, Executive Secretary, Florida State Teachers Associa- 
tion, 449 West Georgia Street, Tallahassee 
Idaho Association of Secondary-School Principals 
T. W. Mercer, Principal, High School, Sandpoint 
Reid Bishop, Principal, High School, Parma 
Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association 
Thaddeus J. Lubera, Associate Superintendent, Public Schools, Chicago 
Paul J. Houghton, Acting Superintendent, Niles Township High School, 
Skokie 
Hugh A. Dollahan, Principal, Township High School, Lawrenceville 
Matthew L. Fitzgerald, District Superintendent, Public Schools, 
Chicago 
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Louisiana Association of High-School Principals (Negro) 
W. Leon Hayes, Principal, Webster High School, Minden 
J. B. Henderson, Principal, Jonas Henderson High School, New Iberia 
E. C. Land, Principal, Lowery High School, Donaldsonville 
W. W. Clem, Chairman, Division of Education, Southern University, 
Baton Rouge 


Maine State Principals Association 
Horace A. Croxford, Principal, Cony High School, Augusta 
Joseph J. Devitt, Director of Secondary Education, State Department 
of Education, Augusta 
Philip A. Annas, Executive Director, Division of Instruction, State 
Department of Education, Augusta 


Maryland Secondary-School Principals Association 
William G. Pyles, Principal, Bethesda-Chevy Chase Senior High School, 
Bethesda 
Morris C. Jones, Jr., Principal, Senior-Junior High School, Stevensville 
Stephen A. Lerda, Principal, Senior-Junior High School, Westminster 
Nelson F. Hurley, Principal, Parkville Senior High School, Baltimore 


Maryland Society of Educational Pioneers ( Negro) 
Charles W. Caldwell, Principal, Carver High School, Elkton 
Ulysses S. Young, Dean of Instruction, State Teachers College, Bowie 


Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association 
Samuel M. Graves, Principal, Gamaliel Bradford High School, Wellesley 
Hills 
Frederick H. Pierce, 3 Broadway, Beverly 
John J. Millane, Supervisor of Secondary Education, State Department 
of Education, Boston 
Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Ray H. Witt, Principal, High School, Bemidji 
William F. Carlson, Principal, Junior-Senior High School, Northfield 
Donald G. Moline, Principal, High School, Owatonna 


Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Cooper W. Crain, Principal, High School, Cleveland 
John A. Johnson, Principal, High School, Petal 
W. B. Thompson, Principal, High School, Greenville 


Nevada Association of Secondary-School Principals 

Wells C. Smith, Principal, Mineral County High School, Hawthorne 

R. G. Whittemore, Principal, High School, Yerington 

Mark E. Lewis, Principal, Churchill County High School, Fallon 
New Hampshire Secondary-School Principals Association 

George C. Zoulias, Principal, High School, Plymouth 

Irvin H. Gordon, Principal, High School, Marlboro 

John M. Cotton, Principal, Pembroke Academy, Pembroke 
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New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association 
Edward O. Glaspey, Principal, High School, Haddon Heights 
Warren H. Held, Principal, High School, Plainfield 
Charles W. Mintzer, Principal, High School, Fair Lawn 
William H. Warner, Director of Secondary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Trenton 


New Mexico Association of Secondary-School Principals 
C. E. Williams, Principal, High School, Raton 
Ernest Stapleton, Principal, Valley High School, Albuquerque 
Bright E. Greiner, Principal, High School, Espanola 
New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals 
John W. Turner, Principal, Central School, Chautauqua 
Stanley R. Allen, Principal, George W. Hewlett High School, Hewlett 
Ohio High-School Principals Association 
John Parlette, Principal, High School, Bowling Green 
Robert G. Winter, Principal, Central High School, Piqua 
Charles P. Lindecamp, Principal, Garfield Heights High School, 
Cleveland 
Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Robert Dow, Principal, Parrish Junior High School, Salem 
Willard Bear, Director of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Salem 
Howard F. Horner, Principal, David Douglas High School, Portland 
Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals 
William T. Bean, Principal, Lower Merion Senior High School, Ardmore 
S. P. Bomgardner, Principal, High School, New Cumberland 
Oscar Granger, Department of Education, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem 
Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association 
John Yale Crouter, Principal, Rhode Island School for the Deaf, 
Providence 
Eldon D. Wedlock, Principal, Scituate High School, North Scituate 
Charles E. Shea, Principal, West Senior High School, Pawtucket 
South Carolina Association of Secondary-School Principals 
George I. Pair, Principal, Brookland-Cayce Junior High School, West 
Columbia 
E. M. Morrow, Assistant High-School Supervisor, State Department of 
Education, Columbia 
Spencer M. Rice, Principal, Senior High School, Spartanburg 
Utah Secondary-School Principals Association 
Emil M. Whitesides, Principal, Davis High School, Kaysville 
Lerue Winget, Director of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Salt Lake City 
Loman F. Hutchings, Principal, Junior High School, Roosevelt 
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Bining and Bining. Methods of teach- 
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Vermont Headmasters Association 
George M. Mackenzie, Principal, Hartford Junior High School, White . 
River Junction 
Thomas J. Whalen, Principal, High School, Brandon 
Robert F. Pierce, Jr., Principal, High School, Northfield 
Department of Secondary-School Principals of the VEA 
Alfred S. Curtis, Supervisor of Secondary Education, State Board of 
Education, Richmond 
Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binford Junior High School, Richmond 
Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Donald R. Brown, Principal, High School, Ephrata 
George Hermes, Principal, Irene S. Reed High School, Shelton 
G. Mason Hall, Principal, Senior High School, Edmonds 
Washington Junior High-School Principals Association 
Franklin P. Hanson, Principal, Garrison Junior High School, Walla 
Walla 
Max N. Berger, Director of Curriculum, Highline Public Schools, Seattle 
Carl E. Halverson, Principal, Libby Junior High School, Spokane 
Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals 
John H. Hamburg, Principal, Junior-Senior High School, Edgerton 
Harold L. Paukert, Supervising Principal, High School, Kohler 
Alvin E. Westgaard, Assistant Superintendent, Public Schools, 
Milwaukee 


PRESENTATION OF NOMINEES FOR MEMBERSHIP ON THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Dr. George L. Cleland, Chairman of the Board of Nominators, pre- 
sented the nominations that were made by the state associations of the 
New England Area, Region 1. Those presented by state, name, and 
position were: 

Connecticut 

Edson M. Bailey, Principal, Manchester High School, Manchester 
Maine 

Dana M. Simmons, Principal, Stephens High School, Rumford 


Massachusetts 
Samuel M. Graves, Principal, Gamaliel Bradford High School, Wellesley 


New Hampshire 
Donald F. Piper, Principal, Laconia High School, Laconia 
Rhode Island 
Harold F. Scott, Principal, Veterans Memorial High School, Warwick 


Vermont 
Robert H. Chastney, Principal, Montpelier High School, Montpelier 
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A Teacher's Professional Guide 


by NOLAN C. KEARNEY, 


Assistant Superintendent, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Schools 





Education as a Profession 


by MYRON LIEBERMAN, 
Yeshiva University, New York 
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A Handbook for Teachers 


by GRACE LANGDON, Eliot-Pearson, School, 


and IRVING STOUT, Arizona State College 





THIS NEW BOOK OFFERS PROFESSIONAL 
advice on the teacher's job from the 
teacher's viewpoint, with stress on the 
importance of the teacher in our soci- 
ety. It discusses many professional 
personal problems of teachers, realisti- 
cally. It is not visionary or preachy but 
it does envision better schools. The 
author looks at the teacher's job 
through the teacher's eyes with many 
illustrations of situations teachers must 
face. He discusses cooperation with 
supervisors, principals and other ad- 
ministrators and gives professional and 
personal advice. 


Approx. 400 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $5.75 


PROVIDING A MUCH-NEEDED CRITICAL 
analysis of Education as a profession, 
this text raises and evaluates the vari- 
ous points of view on the problems and 
implications—psychological, legal, ad- 
ministrative and organizational—aris- 
ing from professionalization. Discusses 
such vital areas as certification, auto- 
nomy, professional associations, salaries 
and ethics. 


540 pp. Pub. 1956 Text price $6.75 


BASED ON TWO YEARS OF EXTENSIVE 
research, this new text is written to help 
prospective teachers understand and 
answer parents’ questions about their 
child’s school. While emphasizing the 
importance of building easy, friendly, 
workable relationships with parents, 
the book also contains many illustra- 
tions of sound school room practices 
plus many suggestions for developing a 
broad, rich curriculum. 


528 pp. Pub. 1957 Text price $5.25 


to receive approval copies promptly, write: BOX 903 














i. PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Tue 1959 EvropeAN Tour ON INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Secretary Elicker announced the second tour to occur in July and 
August 1959. Members of tours will be composed of 64 student council 
leaders from junior classes, 10 student council sponsors and teachers, 2 
registered nurses and 4 staff members, a total of 80. The trip will be 
made from New York in a chartered plane. The group will travel through 
eight western European countries by chartered motor coaches. Some 
of the time all will live in the homes of school patrons in the respective 
countries. 


Tue StupENT NAME “RACKET” 


This was brought to the attention of the state officers. It was pointed 
out that this was becoming a growing and pernicious enterprise under the 
guise of an educational service. It was the opinion of all that a new 
resolution would be advisable. Such a resolution was presented at the 
annual business meeting and passed unanimously. It appears in Part IV 
in this publication. 

Tue “Essay” ENTERPRISE 

Dr. Ablett Flury, Assistant Commissioner of Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Trenton, New Jersey, spoke of his study of the harm- 
ful effects in the educational program of essay contests proposed by 
outside agencies. This matter was referred to the Executive Committee 
and the Committee on National Contests and Activities. 


THE PROPOSAL TO RECOGNIZE AN OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTOR TO 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Ellsworth Tompkins, Associate Secretary, spoke of a proposal to 
recognize an outstanding contributor to secondary education during any 
calendar year. Nominations would be made by members of the National 
Advisory Council, and final selection, if any, would be made by the 
Executive Committee from the leading nominees. The proposal, after 
some discussion, was approved. 


Tue SourHwest REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON JUNIOR 
Hicu ScHooi EpucATION 

Dr. James E. Frasier, Associate Professor of Education, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, spoke of a regional conference to be held Novem- 
ber 11-13, 1959, for junior high-school education leaders in a nine-state 
area—Texas, New Mexico, Louisiana, Kansas, Arkansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Missouri, and Oklahoma. This conference will be sponsored 
jointly by the Oklahoma Association of Secondary-School Principals and 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Invitations to 
and information about this regional conference will be sent to all school 
administrators associated with junior high school education in these nine 
states later this year. 








Important books for year-round reference... 


THE TEACHING OF HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
J. N. HOOK, University of Illinois 


JUST PUBLISHED. Second Edition of of classroom procedures. Book concludes 
this ular textbook contains hundreds with a chapter on co-curricular activities 
of specific, class-tested suggestions. Book and a chapter on the teacher's relation- 
treats listening, teaching sentence structure ships with his colleagues and the com- 


d ‘ ding, literature, iting, 
eS ae oo, oe munity. 2nd Ed. 15 ills., tables; 517 pp. 


ey etc. The ™ Boxes, at the end 
of each methods chapter, are a rich source $5.50 


SCHOOL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Edited by HENRY H. LINN, Columbia University 
—with 15 Contributing Authorities 


A survey of the activities and problems service, purchasing and supply, plant 
of public school business administration, operation, food service, transportation, 
this book interrelates the a = etc.—is covered in detail. “A down-to-earth, 
tive areas, presents princi of adminis- : ” P 

tration, and sets fort aonetions and pro- P vectical —— = R. D. Baldwin, 
cedures. Each business responsibility— West Virginia University. 46 ills., tables; 
personnel management, accounting, debt 574 pp. $8.00 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Edited by HARL R. DOUGLASS, University of Colorado 


Twenty-eight well-known educators Stresses movements to eliminate boundary 
survey the curriculum’s historical, psycho- _lines between subjects, to unify learning 
logical, and social foundations, and the by the use of larger units, etc. “Adapts 
principles and techniques of its construc- readily to a particular course of study.” 
tion and revision. Book treats the cur- CTA Journal. 2nd Ed., 13 ills., table $ 
ricula in specific subject-matter divisions. 582 pp. $6.50 


TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOL 


HUBERT H. MILLS and HARL R. DOUGLASS 
—both University of Colorado 


A basic study of general methods at the dealing with varying student abilities, 
high school level, this textbook stresses the needs, backgrounds, interests; and the ap- 
effective application of sound principles of lication of research findings. “4 MUS 

teaching in attaining the goals of second- for prospective teachers.” — Helen M. 
ary education. It covers participation in Reed, University of Kentucky. 2nd Ed. 
curriculum construction; procedures for 15 ills., 516 pp. $6.25 


THE MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


WILLIAM T. GRUHN, University of Connecticut; 
HARL R. DOUGLASS, University of Colorado 


This authoritative textbook presents Book gives ideas and data from numerous 
modern curriculum and administrative surveys including a study of sy in 
practices in the junior high school. Guid- 370 junior high schools. “ The book on 
ance bulletins and programs from repre- the market.”—J. W. Carrington, Illinois 
sentative schools are examined, and State Normal University. 2nd Ed. 11 ills., 
contrasting viewpoints are summarized. tables; 421 pp. $6.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY « 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE NASSP 


Walter E. Hess, Associate Secretary and Managing Editor for Publica- 
tions, spoke briefly of a few publications of special professional merit. 
Included were the following special issues of THE BULLETIN: “Advanced 
Placement Programs in Secondary Schools” (December 1958); “Exploring 
Improved Teaching Patterns—Second Report on Staff Utilization Studies” 
(January 1959); “The Principal’s Role in Improving the Curriculum” 
(February 1959); and “Music Education” and “Education in Russia” 
(March 1959). Future Bulletins mentioned were “Mathematics in the 
Secondary School Today” (May 1959), and “The Library in the Secondary 
School” (November 1959). He also mentioned the cooperative project 
with the United States Department of Defense that resulted in the publi- 
cation of the guidance book entitled, “Your Life Plans and the Armed 
Forces.” 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Dr. Cliff Robinson, Ist Vice President, spoke of the necessity of bringing 
our Constitution up to date. He proposed the necessary amendments for 
first presentation at the Annual Business Meeting on February 11, 1959. 
These were proposed and are included (in italics) in the constitution 
printed in this publication. These amendments will be presented at our 
44th Annual Convention in Portland, Oregon, February 27-March 2, 1960 
for final action. 


Tue Preciminary ScHoiastic Aptirupe Test (PSAT) 


Secretary Elicker spoke of the new plan of the Educational Testing 
Service and the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) to offer 
aptitude tests to seniors and juniors next October. This item was reported 
in full at the Business Meeting on February 10, 1959, and appears in 
Part IV of this publication. 


THe NationaL Merit SCHOLARSHIP QUALIFYING TEST 
On invitation, Dr. John Stalnaker, President of the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, spoke of the National Merit scholarship project. 
He described the present plans for qualifying as scholarship candidates 
as per recent announcements mailed to all secondary schools. He re- 
mained to answer a number of questions about this Scholarship Project. 
Meeting adjourned. 








FREER 5 RE ARRIETA NE ap 
Meeting the needs of ALL students— 


college preparatory 
pre-engineering, technical 
high-school terminal 





Seven textbooks in high-school mathematics offer a flexible 
program for non-academic, average, and superior students— 
prepared under the distinguished senior authorship of John 
R. Clark and Rolland R. Smith. 


ALGEBRA ONE and ALGEBRA TWO 
by Rolland R. Smith and Francis G. Langford, Jr. 


PLANE GEOMETRY and SOLID GEOMETRY 
by Rolland R. Smith and James F. Ulrich 


TRIGONOMETRY 
by Rolland R. Smith and Paul P. Hanson 


BASIC IDEAS OF MATHEMATICS 
by John R. Clark and Francis G. Langford, Jr. 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE CONSUMER: Revised 


by Francis G. Langford, Jr., Raleigh Schorling, 
and John R. Clark 





A wealth of material for 
algebraic reasoning and computation— 


Miller-Summers: WORKBOOK FOR ALGEBRA ONE 


May be used to supplement any textbook for first-year algebra. It 
provides the extra practice and review needed by most students— 
on convenient perforated pages that simplify your task of correcting 
and marking papers—and extra incentive for neatness, legibility, 
accuracy, and proficiency. With 25 progress check tests. 











WORLD BOOK COMPANY s Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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Part IV 
Annual Business Meeting 


Tuesday, February 10, 1959, 4:30 P.M. 


PHmLADELPHIA CONVENTION HALL, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Presiding: George E. Shattuck, Principal, Norwich Free Academy, 

Norwich, Connecticut. 

President Shattuck explained the need for the annual business meeting 
according to some provisions set forth in the Constitution. He stated that 
it has not the purpose to give detailed reports on the activities of the 
Association. Such a program would be so extensive that no single 
session would be long enough to report all Association activities. Such 
activities and Committee projects are reported to all members during 
the year in THE BULLETIN, the NASSP Newstetrer, the NASSP spoT.icHt, 
the NASSP nicHuicurt, and in special releases to the National Advisory 
Council. 


MEMORIAL OBSERVANCE FOR CLYDE SHIELDS 

President Shattuck told of the sudden death of Clyde Shields, Principal 
of the Waukesha High School, Waukesha, Wisconsin, about noon in his 
hotel on Monday, February 9, 1959. All those attending the business 
meeting stood for a moment in silent tribute to a loyal and devoted mem- 
ber and able school administrator. 

Secretary Elicker was instructed by the Executive Committee to write 
a letter of condolence to the bereaved family. 


RESOLUTION ON STUDENT NAMES AND LISTS 
First Vice President Cliff Robinson submitted the resolution below, 
which was submitted to and recommended by the National Advisory 
Council. It was passed unamimously. 

Whereas, schools are receiving a large number of requests and appeals 
from many sources, under the guise of an educational service, for lists of 
students and personal information about them, 

Whereas, these lists are often duplicated and printed and made available 
to persons, agencies, and organizations, 

Whereas, students in secon schools can be a captive p for all 
kinds of exploitation and questionable solicitation since the list, ia released, 
implies the endorsement of the principal or school. 


392 

















Does Your Library Have a 


Speech Department? 


The importance of the SPOKEN WORD 
is greater today than at any time in 
history. Leaders in all fields of endeavor 
cre continually being requested to 
address associates, large audiences or to 
speak over the radio. To present and 
expound their ideas, plans and accom- 
plishments in a forceful, understandable 
and interesting manner they must be 
proficient public speokers. 


indexed in the “Reader's Guide" 
Since 1935 
issued Ist and 15th each month 


One year $7.00 Two years $13.00 
9 months $5.50 
Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 











Che National 
Honor Society 


A a Student Council project to 
establish a chapter. For information 
write to che 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STUDENT COUNCILS 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 














IT’S HIGH TIME 


A handbook for every parent of a teenager 


Single copy, 50 cents 
2-9 copies, | 10 or more copies, 
45c each 40c each 


National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








Beautiful Color—set to music 


Choral Robes of 
WONDERLOOM 
by MOORE 


At all occasions, your School 
Choir, enrobed in colorful fabrics 
by MOORE, adds an impressive 
note of beauty. 


New MOORE fabrics, now 
available, woven from color- 
locked Chromspun yarn for life- 
of-the-fabric, guaranteed color- 
fastness to light, air impurities, 
perspiration, cleaning, moths and 
mildew. Wonderfully lightweight. 
Easy to match as your choral 
group grows. 


Write for Fabric Selector SR57 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicage 13, tlineis 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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Whereas, such lists, if made available to anyone, are subject to other 
questionable distribution, 

Whereas, the school has a moral obligation to students and their parents 
to regard such information as personal and confidential and to afford all 
possible security against exploitation and solicitation, 

Be It Resolved that principals, school administrators, and staff members 
refrain from issuing all such lists and personal information about students. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


George L. Cleland, past president, Director of Instructional Services, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Topeka, Kansas; and Chairman 
of the Board of Nominators, presented nominations made by 36 state 
coordinators, who were in attendance at the annual meeting of the Board 
of Nominators on Monday, February 9, 1959. Dr. Cleland stated that 
nominations were made so that all seven regions as designated in the 
Constitution were represented. All nominations were made for one year 
beginning March 1, 1959, unless otherwise designated. 


For President 
Curr Rosinson, Director of Secondary Education, Eugene Public 
Schools, Eugene, Oregon—representing Region 7 (Western Area) 
For Ist Vice President 
James E. Nancarrow, Principal, Upper Darby High School, Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania—representing Region 2 ( Middle States Area) 
For 2nd Vice President 
James D. Locspon, Superintendent-Principal, Thornton Township High 
School and Junior College, Harvey, Illinois—representing Region 5 
(North Central-Middle Area ) 
For Members of Executive Committee for a Four-Year Term 
SamueL M. Graves, Principal, Gamaliel Bradford High School, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
The above members were elected unanimously. 


Other Members Previously Elected 

Evcene S. Tuomas, Principal, Central High School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan—representing Region 4 (North Central—Upper Area) for 
1 more year. 

CaLtoway TauLseE, Principal, Artesia Senior High School, Artesia, 
New Mexico—representing Region 6 (North Central—Lower Area) 
for 2 more years. 

Joun M. Sexton, Principal, Northeast High School, St. Petersburg, 
Florida—representing Region 3 (Southern Area) for 3 more years. 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Pau, E. Exvicxer, Washington, D. C., 

elected by Executive Committee. 














Introduction to 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Roald F. Campbell, University of Chicago; John E. Corbally, Jr., 
and John A. Ramseyer—both Ohio State University 


This book gives present and fu- 
ture administrators a complete 
overview of the field plus the 
means to evaluate themselves in 
relation to educational adminis- 
tration. Emphasizing principles, 
it highlights the relation between 
teacher, administrator, school 


ALLYN AND BACON © College Division 


board, and community. Through- 
out, the book utilizes recent find- 
ings of the W. K. Kellogg Co- 
operative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration Centers. 
Check lists for self-evaluation, 
plus standardized test patterns 
for evaluation, are also provided. 





150 Tremont Street, Boston 11, Mass. 














Of special interest te those 


considering ufe-lo-date courses 
tn sclence and mathematics 


Hooper-Griswold 


A MODERN COURSE IN TRIGONOMETRY—1959 Edition 


Meorrison-Cornett-Tether 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 


Completely new basic textbook in general physiology, for grades 11 or 12. 


Otto-Julian-Tether 


MODERN HEALTH—1!959 Edition 


Castke 
CHEMISTRY PROBLEMS 


Compact “work-text" in chemical problem solving for those wishing to go beyond 


standard course materials. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 + 536 Mission Street, Sen Francisce 5 
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OrHeER BusINEsS 


The new PSAT of the Educational Testing Service and CEEB 

Secretary Elicker explained that the Scholarship Qualifying Test (SQT ) 
regularly given by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 
for the College Entrance Examination Board, New York City, would be 
renamed the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT) and given at 
the usual time, Tuesday, October 20, 1959 or Saturday, October 24, 1959, 
with schools having the choice of dates. This PSAT will continue to serve 
as a Scholarship Qualifying Test for seniors and a Junior Scholastic 
Aptitude Test for juniors for guidance and college aptitude service. This 
PSAT could be taken by juniors in place of the regular Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT) on which the regular charge is $7.00 per student. The cost 
of the PSAT will remain at $1.00 per student. Full announcement will be 
given to all secondary schools about the PSAT in May and again in 
September. 


Ginancial Statements 


To the Finance and Executive Committees 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
A Department of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 

At your request we have audited the accounts and records of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals for the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1958. 

CERTIFICATE 

We have audited the accounts and records of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1958. 
Our audit was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records 
and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and related statements 
of income and earnings, together with the comments forming a part 
thereof, present fairly the financial position of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals at June 30, 1958, and results of its opera- 
tions for the year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the 
preceding year. 

Respectfully submitted, FLOYD W. BUSH 
Certified Public Accountant. 


(continued on page 409) 























Vlg 2 Pace eae. 
= WORLD « COLOR 


* HOBBIES 
* INDUSTRIES 
* SPORTS 
> TRAVEL 


See New Catalog for listing of 35mm color slides, all 49 states and 
over 100 foreign lands - over 16, 000 subjects. 


* 
°F? 





Hermetically sealed package of 4 slides only 98°. Se.id $1. 00 for 
preview package "4 Corners of the World" plus 80 page catalog.... 


Send order an1 remittance to 


Meston's Travels, Inc. Dept. B-1 
3801 North Piedras St. 
El Paso, Texas 





Write For information on Meston's Armchair Travel Club, 





Now AAvatlable 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
1958 Ed.— 1248 pgs.—$10. copy 


DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
facilities for handicapped, 3rd. Ed.—$6. 


GUIDE TO SUMMER CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 
12th Ed.— $3.30, cloth; $2.20, paper 


TOYNBEE AND HISTORY, on evaluation, $5. 


PORTER SARGENT 
educational publisher 45 years - 11 beacon st., boston 
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ATTENTION! STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1958-59 








The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The Student Council of. . 


Name of School 


Address* . pies - 3 is 


Street < ily o Town Zone State 
Sponsor of Student Council. . 


The National Association of Student Councils serves the student 
councils of the nation through advisory and consultative service, dis- 
tribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearinghouse of 
student projects and activities. New members receive two handbooks: 
The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1958 Student Council 

‘earbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 32-page, illustrated 
magazine of student activities. Annual rates of membership are based 
on size of school enrollment: 


L (large)—1,000 or larger...... : $10.00 
M (medium)—300 to 999. ..............0-00000: 8.00 
S_ (small)—less than 300 ae 5.00 


Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1959. 
High School enrollment this year. 
Amount of membership fee enclosed. 


Date Principal 


*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight times 
(October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 


The Twenty-second Annual National Conference of members of the 
National Association of Student Councils will be held in the Ferguson High 
School, Ferguson, Missouri, June 22-26, 1958. 
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HOW DEMOCRATIC IS THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF YOUR SCHOOL? 








@ It is generally agreed that a school is not completely democratically 
administered unless it has some form of student participation in 
school administration. 





DO YOU HAVE A STUDENT COUNCIL 
IN YOUR SCHOOL? 








@ The National Association of Student Councils of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals maintains an office in 
Washington, D. C., which is equipped to assist you in organizing a 
student council. 


@ Numerous other services are also available which will help make 
your student council an effective influence for good in your school. 





ENROLL YOUR SCHOOL NOW 
FOR 1957-58 MEMBERSHIP 








Fill out the membership application blank in this issue of THe BULLETIN 


and mail it with the fee for a school your size to: 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STUDENT COUNCILS 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE 1957 COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 





RE you looking for suggestions in developing your Commence- 

ment Program? If so, this new manual of 224 pages contains 

a wealth of material of assistance in presenting not only ideas but 

also actual scripts and programs used by specific junior and senior 

high schools during their graduation exercises. Also included are a 

report of trends in junior and senior high-school commencements 
and descriptions of various practices. 


Here is a book that offers you real help in the development of 
your commencement programs over the years. Order your copy at 
$1.50 from 
(0 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 

PRINCIPALS = 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Payment must accompany orders for less than 2 copies. 








GROUP TERM LIFE INSURANCE 
At Low Cost 


For members of the National Association of Secondary-School 

Principals gainfully employed by an organized system of education 

YOU CAN BENEFIT from the preferred risk classification of your 
profession through the low-cost Group Life Insurance Plan of 
this Association. 

YOU CAN PROVIDE, in the event of your death, a cleanup fund, 
a fund to finance your boy’s or girl's college education, or a fund 
to take care of that mortgage payment. 

YOU INTEND to meet these obligations if you live, but will you 
meet them if you do not live? 


Detailed information will be furnished upon request. Write to the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


* All teachers in secondary education are eligible to membership in the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals as associate members. All associate 
members receive all professional services and are eligible for life insurance under 
the Group Life Insurance Plan of the Association if gainfully employed by an 
organized system of education. 
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AMERICAN reas N ‘ 


CAPITALISM =, 






Prepared by 
COUNCIL FOR ADVANCEMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Established by 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 





















Teachers Say... 


“We know of no better way to “This booklet appears to be the 
introduce economics into a social most practical aid to economic 
studies course that is not prima- education ever to hit the press. 
rily concerned with that subject, It makes economics a vital and 
and we look forward to using it understandable high school 


this year. experience. 

—NapinE I. Crark, Chairman —MArRSHALL R. TAyLor 
Social Studies Department Teacher of Economics 
Evanston Township High School The Senior High School 
Evanston, I[Ilinois” Wausau, Wisconsin” 

Onder coples for Second Semester 


from: 
COUNCIL FOR ADVANCEMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Single copy @ 50¢; 2-9 copies @ 45¢ each; 10 or more copies @ 40¢ each 











For Your Tuformation 


The first part of the February 1956 issue of THE 
BULLETIN, entitled What Should We Expect of Edu- 
cation? by Dr. Homer T. Rosenberger, is also avail- 
able in book form with hardbound covers. 


We thought so well of it that we have the impres- 
sion that many of our members would want a hard- 
bound copy for their library in addition to the regu- 
lar copy of THE BULLETIN. We are now filling orders 
for this book. We shall be glad to receive your order. 


Since the book will be of interest to lay people and 
school board members, you may want to inform 
them of its availability or you may personally want 
to present them with copies. 


We would also appreciate it if you would write 
a review of the book and have it published in your 
local daily or weekly newspaper. Will you do this 
for your Association? It is a good way to bring your 
patrons up to date on what a good school system 
should do. 


Price, $3.00 each, net. 
Order from: 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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/s) TIME 


Every 
Parent 
in 
Your Town 
Should Have 
This Book 


It’s High Time describes how adolescents grow; how (and why) teenage fads 
sweep the town; how mothers and dads can help you and your friends set 
up workable rules for curfews, dating, home chores, use of the car 





Chas FOR PARENTS OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 











It’s High Time shows how parents can work with the high-school principal and 
teachers to help you and your friends decide on courses of study, select a 
vocation, pick helpful extraclass activities, establish good study habits, 
and handle extra expenses 


It’s High Time was published by: 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


National School Public Relations Association 
Departments of the National Education Association 


and 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Single copy, 50c 2-9 copies, 45c each 10 or more copies, 40c each 
Orders of $2.00 or less must be accompanied by payment. 
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CONFERENCE 


ATTENTION: All principals, supervisors, and educational leaders 
in the junior high school and in the junior-senior 
high school in these states 


Arkansas Missouri 

Colorado Nebraska 

Kansas New Mexico 

Louisiana Oklahoma 
Texas 


YOU are invited to take part in the second regional junior high- 
school conference arranged by the NASSP Committee on Junior 
High School Education. 


WHERE: Campus of Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water, Oklahoma 

WHEN: November 11-13, 1959 

SPONSORS: Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Asso- 
ciation 

National Association of Secondary-School 

Principals 

Housinc & Meats: Available at minimum cost on campus at The 
Union 

PROGRAM: General sessions, discussion groups, clinics, 


and school visits 


Further Details 

Invitation and preliminary registration form will be sent you in 
May 1959. 

Mark Your Calendar Now 

For Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, November 11-13, 1959. 

Until Then 


Write Ellsworth Tompkins, NASSP, 1201-16th Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C., for further information. 


Witu1aM T. Grunn, Chairman, NASSP Committee on Junior High 
School Education. 


James E. Fraser, Chairman of Southwest Regional Conference. 
Paut E. Exuicxer, NASSP, Executive Secretary. 


SOUTHWESTERN REGIONAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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DAA TT cies in poor corer 


Here are 82 occupations in which mathematics is helpful . 
ls your goal among them? 


Elect opiaters 








insurance clerks reinforcing iren workers 





Airplane pilots Electronic technicians 
Broadcasting technicians Flight engineers 
Draftemen 























Accountants Home economists 
Ag hed 
Agricultural research workers Microbtologiats 
Airport and air-route traffic Optometrists 
contretiers Osteopath physicians 
Anmal eientiste Pharmacists 
Comtomotogists, roclogists Ph 
physiologists. anatomists Piant scientists (botanists. 
pathologists nutritionists) plant pathologists 
An thr op ologists plant physiotagists ) 
Architects Political scientist 
Bark officers Peychologists 
Dentists Secial workers 
Dietitians Seciotogists 
Econo mists Sei! conservation: sts 
Foresters Vetermarans 
Geologists 
Actuaries Metallurgical engineers 
Chemists Mining engineers 
Engmeers Geo ph ysuxists 
Aeronautica! engineers Mathematicians 
Agricultura! engineers Teachers 
Ceramic engmeers College teachers of 
Chemical engmeers mathematics 
Civil engineers High schoo! warhers of 
Electrical! engineers mathematics 
Industrial engineers Phyeiciets You can get more information of training neo 
Mac hanwa! engineers Statieticians opportunities in these in the Oco Owtioos 
published by U S Department of Labor. Bureaw of Labor Statistics. 
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Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Frank N. Philpot, Director 
Division Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Alabama Association of High-School Principals (Colored)—jJames W. Jenkins, Principal, 
Russell County High School, Hurtsboro, Alabama. 

Arizona Association of Secondary-School Principals—William M. Fetterboff, Principal, 
Prescott Junior High School, Prescott, Arizona. 

Arkansas School Administrators Association (Colored) —E. H. Hunter, Principal, Scipio A. 
Jones High School, Cedar at 10th Street, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Arkansas Association of Secondary-School Principals (White) —Frank L. Williams, Principal, 
Junior High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—William N. McGowan, 2220 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley 2, California. 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Mawrice W. Jessup, Heath 
Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut Association of Secondary Schools—Asxander A. MacKimmie, Jr., Principal, 
Bulkeley High School, 470 Maple Avenue, Hartford 6, Connecticut. 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—Stephen Betze, Assistant Principal, Bridge- 
ville High School, Bridgeville, Delaware. 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals—Boise L. Bristor, Board 
of Education, Ross Administration Annex No. 1, Washington 9, D. C. 
Department of Secondary-School Principals, Florida State Teachers Association (Colored)— 
Gilbert L. Porter, Executive Secretary, 449 West Georgia Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florida Education Association, 208 West Pensacola Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Georgia Council of Secondary-School Principals (Colored)— Mrs. Annie K. Maddox, Prin- 
cipal, Attapulgus-Mt. Moriah High School, Attapulgus. 

Georgia High-School Principals Association—W. H. Adams, Principal, High School, Toccoa. 

Hawaii Association of Secondary-School Principals—Arthur F. Mann, Principal, Radford 
High School, 4361 Salt Lake Blvd., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Idaho ye? of Secondary-School Principals—E//wood Gledhill, Principal, High School, 
Buhl, Idaho. 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—H. A. Dollahan, Principal, Lawrenceville 
Township High School, Lawrenceville, Illinois. 

Illinois Junior High-School Principals’ Association—Joseph E. Hickey, Principal, Glen Ellyn 
Junior High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—O. L. Van Horn, 1083 Churchman 
Avenue, Beech Grove, Indiana. 

Iowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—De/mer H. Battrick, Principal, Roosevelt 
High School, 45th and Center Streets, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 

Kansas Association of Secondary Schools and Principals—G/enn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—jJames M. Deacon, Principal, Lexing- 
ton Junior High School, 4th and Limestone Streets, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association (White)—Ben. F. Laborde, Principal, High School, 
Marksville, Louisiana. 

Louisiana Association of High School Principals (Colored)—E. C. Land, Principal, Lowery 
High School, Donaldsonville, Louisiana. 

Maine State Principals Association—Philip A. Annas, Dept. of Education, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland Secondary-School Principals Association (White)—Stephen A. Lerda, Principal, 
High School, Westminster, Maryland. 

Maryland Society of Educational Pioneers (Colored) —Ulysses S. Young, Dean of Instruction, 
State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Harry Finkelstein, Principal, 
Garfield Junior High School, Revere 51, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—Cecil C. Elmore, Executive Secretary, M.O. Box 
480, Lansing 2, Michigan. 

Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—William F. Carlson, Junior-Senior 
High School, Northfield, Minnesota. 

Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—John A. Johnson, Principal Petal 
High School, Box 87, Petal, Mississippi. 











Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—Kenneth J. Smith, Principal, Senior 
High School, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Montana Association of School Administrators—A. Ray Collins, Jr., Principal, Sweet Grass 
County High School, Big Timber, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators— Merle A. Stoneman, Administration Build- 
ing 404, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

Nevada Association of Secondary- School Principals—R. G. Whittemore, Principal, Yering- 
ton High School, Yerington, Nevada. 

New Hampshire Secondary- School Principals Association—Irvin H. Gordon, Principal, High 
School, Marlboro, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary- School Principals Association—Charles W. Mintzer, Principal, High 
School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 

New Mexico Secondary- School "princi als Association—Ernest Stapleton, Principal, Valley 
High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

European Branch of the NASSP—Charles L. Latimer, Secondary-School Coordinator, U.S. 
Army Dependents’ Education Group, APO 164, New York, New York. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals ~Dudley C. Snyder, Executive 
Secretary, 152 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York. 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Benjamin F. Davis, Princi 
Springfield Gardens Junior High School, Junior High School 59—Queens, Springhe ad 
Blvd. & Lucas Street, Springfield Gardens 13, New York. 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Jacob H. Raphael, Principal, 
Thomas A. Edison Vocational High School, 170th Street near Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 
33, New York. 

North Carolina Division of Principals of the NCEA—C. E. Wike, Principal, High School, 
Lexington, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Principals Association—Amnne Gunderson, Principal, High School, New Rock- 
ford, North Dakota. 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—Robert G. Winter, Principal, Piqua Central High 
School, Piqua, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—j. Frank Malone, Principal, North- 
west Classen High School, 2801 N.W. 27th & May Sts., Oklahoma City 27, Oklahoma. 

Cams handilien of Secondary-School Principals—john S. Conway, 106 State Library 

uilding, Salem, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—S. P. Bomgardner, Principal, 
High School, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary- School Principals Association—E/don D. Wedlock, Principal, Scituate 
Junior-Senior High School, Trimtown Road, North Scituate, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—E. M. Morrow, 
Assistant High-School Supervisor, State Department of Education, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association (Colored)—C. C. Woodson, Principal, 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School ong s—George W. Janke, Principal, 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell uth Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Dean of Instruc- 
tion, Middle Tennessee State College, naar Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Texas Principals Association (Colored)—-Garfield Hill, Principal, Weldon High School, 
Gladewater, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Lerue Winget, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 223 State Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—T_J. Whalen, Principal, High School, Brandon, Vermont. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, 
Binford Junior High School, 1701 Floyd Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia. 

Virginia Teachers Association (Colored) — —J. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Institute, 
Cambria, Virginia. 

Washington ——— of Secondary-School Sy Hermes, Principal, Irene S. 

Reed H High School, 7th and Alder, Shelton, Washington 

Washington Junior High-School Principals’ Association—C. E. Halverson, Principal, Libby 
Junior High School, East 2900 First Avenue, Spokane 31, Washington. 

West Virginia Secondary- School Principals’ Commission—John F. Santrock, Principal, Nitro 
High School, Nitro, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, 230 School Street, Kohler, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary- School Principals—Merritt B. Jensen, Principal, High 
School, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 








peu Tuuttation 


To Principals 
of Approved Secondary Schools 


Does your school have a chapter of the 
National Honor Society founded by the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in 1921? 

If your school does not have a chapter 


Aud 


If your school is accreditied by one of the 
regional accrediting associations or if it has the 
highest rating of your state department of 
education, 


You are invited to write 
for full particulars to: 


Paul E. Elicker, Secretary 
National Honor Society 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 




















BALANCE SHEET—June 30, 1958 
ASSETS 
Cash on hand— 
checking accounts $216,377.37 
Cash on hand— 
savings accounts 252,945.63 $469,323.00 
Petty cash fund 40.00 
Deposit with National 
Education Association 
Returned checks 
Bills receivable 
Publications, insurance, etc. 
Members 
Inventories 
Securities (See Schedule D-3 below) 
Furniture and fixtures 59,883.92 
Less depreciation taken to date 21,263.31 


Total Assets 
LIABILITIES AND Net WortH 
Bills payable 
Net worth July 1, 1957, per prior 
report dated August 27, 
1957 $489,022.42 
Less furniture and fixture 
adjustment 541.61 $488,480.81 
Add net profit for fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1958 64,877.37 


Scholarship Fund: 
Balance of Fund July 1, 1957, 
per prior report dated 
August 27, 1957 158,848.75 
Add 
Receipts 133,950.00 
Less disbursements 120,624.51 13,325.49 


1959] PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 
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$469,363.00 


38,620.61 
$769,473.31 


$ 32,984.27 


553,358.18 


172,174.24 





External Funds: 
Balance of Fund July 1, 1957, 
per prior report dated 
August 27, 1957 9,218.00 
Add 
Receipts 202,817.50 
Less disbursements 201,078.88 1,738.62 


10,956.62 





Total Liabilities and 
Net Worth 





$769,473.31 
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STATEMENT OF INVESTMENT—Schedule D-3 


June 30, 1958 
Stocks: 
One La Salle Street Company, 5 shares, no par value $ 500.00 
Peoria Public Service Company, 90 shares 450.00 
Public Utility Bonds: 
Peoria Public Service Company, 5%, due June 1, 1959 1,500.00 
United States Bonds: 
U. S. Treasury, 4% of 1959 18,000.00 
U.S. Treasury, 254% of 1959-65 3,000.00 
U. S. Treasury, 4% of 1962 20,000.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series E of 1964, 66, 67, 69 19,000.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G of 1959-68 46,000.00 
Total Value of Investment $108,450.00 


PLANNING A STUDENT GROUP TRIP 


Information about America’s finest travel coverage for student groups 
is to be found on the back cover of this BULLETIN. 


For additional details please complete and mail. 





National Student Tour Insurance Service 
606 Tower Building 
Washington 5, D.C. 


() Are Spring Tours being planned? 
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WILL STUDENTS FROM YOUR SCHOOL BE 
MAKING AN EDUCATIONAL TRIP 
THIS SPRING? 
If so, chaperons and parents will have peace of mind through the pro- 
tection which follows. It is considered to be America’s finest travel 
insurance for student groups. 


Please note the coverage that is provided for every student. It is not 
available from any other source. 


1. All medical expenses resulting from any SICKNESS or 


ACCIDENT up to a maximum of..................-- $ 2.600 
2. All medical expenses resulting from costly DREAD 
DISEASES up to a maximum of... ......-.....-..6-5, $ 3,900 


3. ADDITIONAL TRAVEL EXPENSES provided to each 
student and his parents, guardian, or chaperon when the 
student is unable to continue with the group as the result 
of sickness or accident—a maximum of................ $125.00 


4. In the event of accidental death...................... $ 2,600 
5. In the event of loss of eyesight or limbs 





Maximum... .. $ 2,600 
Minimum... . . $ 1,300 


ee ee wy 
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The above costs apply to all trips within the United States and Canada. 
Added on-the-scene assistance is provided as a free service for student 
groups visiting the Nation’s Capital. 

It is essential that proper precautions be taken to provide the finest 
medical and hospital care while a group is away.from home. ~ 

If you, or any adult with your school, should desife to receive se 


information about this professionally designed 
and mail the form found on the last page se hs Bul Compt : 
detail; will be mailed quickly to the person so d 


NATIONAL STUDENT TOUR INSURANCE SERVICE 
WasuincTon 5, D. C. 


Member: National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
National Council for the Social Studies 3 
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